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baie OU men of mature years, or full fgure, should trade up in 
the matter of clothes. Our best and most advanced models 
are also designed and tailored for stout men and stoutish 


young men—the art 1s in fashioning the clothes to conceal the 
appearance of corpulence in front. Your Kuppenheimer dealer can tit you. Prices $20 to $40. 
Write for our new book, ‘Styles for Men’’—sent on request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER, Chicago 
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HOLEPRo® 


HoJ | 


Botn /ILK AND Cotton GUARANTEED 


Against Holes—Against Tears—Against Drop Stitches—For a Definite Time 


HE real Holeproof Hosiery nearly always ouf 

wears the guarantee. That saves you the trouble of 

having replacements made. So ask your store for the 
genuine Holeproofs, and don't be induced to accept 
any other guaranteed hose. 

Holeproof's great success has tempted many to 
imitate it. But no other hosiery is made like this. 
Its fine, long staple Sea Island and Egyptian cotton 
yarns far outwear short-fiber yarns that go into ordi- 
nary hose. 

Our exclusive Swiss process of mercerizing adds 
strength as well as matchless lustre. No other Ameri- 
can maker has this method. 

Holeproofs are also made of pure thread Japanese 


silk—they are fine, shapely and shimmering. 


Three pairs of pure silk Holeproofs must wear 
without holes for 3 full months, 6 pairs of cotton for 
6 months. You get new hose FREE if an 
within the specified time 


MEN’S, 25¢ PER PAIR AND UP; WOMEN’S AND 
CHILDREN’S, 35<¢ AND UP 


y pair fails 


Millions now wear Holeproof Hosiery and avoid 


that irksome weekly darning Try one box—and 
learn in the next few months what a pleasure it is 


to have stylish, perfect hosiery alu ays 
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Hk youngster who is dressed up prettily, then told to go out and play 

without soiling dainty garments and spotless hands, is in a sad predica- 
ment. Far better is it to place no restraint on youthful exuberance of spirit 
and trust to Ivory Soap. It makes no difference how often delicate clothes 
and tender skins are washed with it. ‘The whiteness, the purity, the mildness, 
the freedom from alkali—all the distinctive Ivory qualities—make it the 
children’s friend and the mother’s aid. It cleans—but cannot injure. 


Free—A Jolly Tale in Rhyme for the Children 


Every youngster will enjoy reading or hedring the wonderful adventures of Betty Snow, Bobby 
White, Gnif the Gnome, Snip the dog, and Yow the cat. Written by John Martin, the 
well known editor of the juvenile magazine, ‘‘ John Martin’s Book’’. Full of pictures 
Send your name and address today to The Procter & Gamble Company, Dept. 25-F, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, and ask for ‘‘ The Cruise of the Ivory Ship’’ 
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IVORY SOAP..... |i ..... 99% PURE 
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Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York ; Kansas City, Kansas ; Hamilton, Canada 
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Tie EMPIRE BUILDERS 


TODDARD III was asleep. 


Three- 


quarters of the bedclothing had 
slipped off and lay spread on the 


floor, only partially concealing the 


TLLUSTRATEDO 
fact that beneath it lay 
Stoddard III's bathrobe, 
slippers, soft felt hat, a 
Tauchnitz German and 
English Dictionary, and 
a cracker, which had been 
trod onand lay, acrumbled 
and forlorn fragment, 
beside a piece of chees« 
Stoddard III wa 
a figure of peace 
The re 
maining quarter of the 
bedclothing was tucked 
warmly about his shoul- 
ders, but two-thirds of his 
body lay exposed, clad in 
thin pajamas, to the chill 
of theroom. A cold wind 
came in at the open win- 
dow and blew out the 
chintz curtain which cov 
ered his wardrobe; for 
Stoddard III was a fifth- 
former, and the dormi- 


‘ 


asleep 


among chaos, 





tory boasted no close 
On top of the chiffonier 


rea shaving mirror and 





afety razor—for Stod 
dard III was sixteen and 
an optimist—a pair ol 
military brushes, afamily- 
group photograph in a 
frame, used to hang neck- 
ties on, and the picture of 
a girl in a black velvet 
tam-o’-shanter, so placed 
as to catch the eye on 
first waking. 
Written primly in the corner of the margin wa 
dozen letters in the same and lay in the tray ol Stoddard III's trunk, side by 








loaf ef stale bread, half a stick of dynamite and a can of baked beans. 
began, “‘ Dear friend Charles,”” and ended, * Y« 


trong on the friend busir 


ur friend, Lucille Graham,” | 
ess. Three-quarters of the dream 
or waking, centered about his friend Lucille. 

Along the passage, in simil: 


ir cubicles, lay similar prostrate figures. 











Br 





“I Wish You'd Stop That Noise! 
“From your friend, Lucil 
These 
of Stoddard III, slee; 


Nor were t 


MAY 


conditions greatly different. Talbot, in number seven, boasted half a doughnut ir 1d \W 
of the cracker and cheese. Little Appleby, in eleven, had supplergented his bedclothing ! 

by the rug from the floor beside his bed, a measure made necessary by the | f ‘ 

the school laundry to return the trousers of his pajamas. 

Ina word, the school slept slept with the consciousness of six-forty that doom a 
approaching. Clad in arctics over felt slippers, the night watchman was on his f 
through the snow to ring the six-forty-five rising bell. He had been fortified by ip ( 
of coffee, a slice of ham, two fried eggs, and a sufficiency of griddle cakes; he be 

topped whistling halfway across the Athletic Field to consult his watch. 

To that pause Stoddard III owed the loss of his cheese. It provided the necessary ‘ 
delay of one minute, in which a very small and chilly mouse emerged into the ft j 
carried it off. T 

The bell rang. Rather, it exploded. It rang for five minute 

“Oh, darn!” said Stoddard III, and turned over 

But the movement slid the remaining fragment of the bedclothing to the fle nd 
the wind sent a chill up his unprotected spine. With his eyes still closed he reached 
over the side of his low bed and drew them up with a jerk. As adjusting them to cover f 
him would have required effort, he drew in his outlying members as a hen calls her 
chicks under her wings. He curled up like a caterpillar and dozed. 

In the cold shower at the end of the corridor the smaller boys of the third and fourth ‘ 


forms were religiously bathing. 


~ 


dormitory master in all the glow of duty well done. 


One by one they stripped, dropping bathrobes in a heap, 
l stepping with apprehensive eyes and goose-fleshed little bodies into the icy stream 
t for them the subterfuge of the fifth, which was wont on cold mornings to run the 
ower full for ten minutes from a safe distance, wet its hair as if all the formalities 
the bath had been complied with, and then, with wide and innocent eyes, 
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“at 
Stoddard I1f Projected His Lower Lip Beyond His 
Upper and Blew. It Moved. It Waved. It Was! 


porridge whose owners were late, all the extra toast on the 
table, and put six lumps of sugar in a pocket against chapel. 

here was five feet ten inches of Stoddard III, and he 
was growing 

Until he was fed he had been a purely instinctive young 
iunimal. Muffling the gong had been automatic, without 
malice, But, having taken aboard sufficient food for three 
idults, the insistent needs of the body satisfied for a time, 
his brain began to functionate, quickened by the arrival of 
the mail bag 

Stoddard III was expecting a letter. He had been 
expecting it, to be exact, for three weeks and two days. 
For three weeks and two days he had watched the mail 
bag brought in, had sat with his feet cold and his head hot 
while it was being distributed, meantime assuming an 
air of indifference, which took the form of silent whistling. 
And for three weeks and two days there had been no letter. 

There was no letter that morning. She was not sick. 
At least twice he had stealthily observed her brother, a 

xth-former named Graham, open a precious lavender 
envelope that was undoubtedly hers, glance casually at 
its contents and stuff it into his pocket. He did it that 
morning 

A wave of fury almost suffocated Stoddard. 

*Whatta | care?” he said savagely to himself. 
there are other girls. Plenty of them!” 

But he lied, and he knew he lied. There were no other 
girls. The school had been carefully located in a girlless 
country. It was as if that particular corner of the country 
had, fifteen or sixteen years before, produced no girl 


“T guess 


babie Between the thirteen-year-olds and the grown-ups 
there was a great hiatus. And, anyhow, he did not want 
other girl He wanted Lucille. 


At this period in his bitter reflections his right-hand 
neighbor trod on his foot. Stoddard III jumped and 
Ensued immediately, beneath the 
table, a battle of feet, the more amazing that it confined 


vi iously trod back 


itself solely to lower members, those parts of the combat- 
ants visible appearing calm and placid, albeit a trifle wary 
as to eye 

into his feet, then, Stoddard IIT put all the bitterness of 


three weeks and two days, and emerged victor. He rose, 
calmer, but with resolve written large all over him. He 
If Lucille thought he was 


going to mope round he'd show her. She had no string to 


vas done He was through. 


“Pool?” the Wop asked him as together they left the 


here was a quarter of an hour after breakfast when an 
igile boy, by running, could get in ten minutes of pool 


“We've got twelve minutes.” 
Stoddard III briefly, and turned on a heel 
that ached with battle 

in his heart the Wop was Stoddard III's slave, conceal- 
ing it under a curt and very offhand manner. So he 
watched him as he went up the staircase and shrewdly 

mmmed up the situation in one word. 

“Canned!” was what he said to himself. 

But not for nothing had the Wop his long nose and keen 
eyes. A bystander as yet in the game of love, being of the 
type that grows late and develops, from sixteen to twenty, 


“1 ” a 
Hussy, sald 


enormous, rather spindling height, he was content as yet 
to be an interested if somewhat contemptuous onlooker. 

So he joined himself unassumingly to Lucille’s brother, 
Big Graham, and talked hockey; for in the field of sport 
all are equal, and a fifth-former, who is as elusive on the ice 
as a Cuban roach, may hail even a sixth-former as comrade. 

“Say,” he said somewhat later, ‘‘how about that fudge 
your sister was going to send Stoddard? I’m in on it if it 
comes.” 

“Didn't know about it.” 

“She isn’t sick, is she?” 

“Sick? No. I guess she’s busy having a good time.” 
Then, with the good of the team at heart: ‘Look here; if 
you fellows are going to be any good this spring you’ve got 
to cut out the candy. Nix on the fudge!” 

“Huh! We haven't had any yet.’ 

Nevertheless, in a way, the Wop was relieved. Between 
him and Stoddard III had stood this barrier of girls. Great 
ideas flooded his brain and cried for utterance, but Stod- 
dard III had not been in a receptive mood. Now 

Stoddard III had gone upstairs and, with black fury, had 
taken from his chiffonier the photograph of Lucille and 
jerked it from its frame. His first impulse was to tear it, to 
destroy, to rend, to trample. His second was the one he 
obeyed. He slammed open his trunk, flung in the picture 
without looking at it—it alighted in the butter—and then 
banged out of the room. 

“I’m through!” he reiterated blindly as he stumbled 
down the staircase toward the ‘‘math”’ room. “ Hereafter, 
no girls. I’m for myself now. For me!” 

Nor does it augur that his despair was not sincere that 
he stopped a third-former in the lower hall and forced him 
to come over with half a piece of butterscotch. 

The morning passed quietly. No reference was made to 
the incident of the blotter. Stoddard III recited and in the 
excitement of a psychic experiment found some relief for 
the ache in his chest. 

Briefly, the experiment was hypnosis. Stoddard III 
guarded his secret jealously and was conscious of a thrill 
each time it worked. His method of procedure was to sit 
staring fixedly at the instructor and, having thus psychi- 
cally put him under subjection, to will him to pass by the 
experimenter on such passages of Latin grammar as he was 
unprepared with, and to call on him for the ones he knew. 

So convinced was Stoddard III of the essential truth of 
his discovery, that for some time he had prepared only one 
portion, in each class, of the lesson assigned. 

“Verbs of caution and effort,” said the master. 

Stoddard III fixed him with his eye and willed to be 
called on. This was his meat. The master cast an eye over 
the class. Stoddard III willed! 

“Stoddard,” said the master. 

Stoddard rose, triumphant. 

“Take the subjunctive with ut,” he said glibly: ‘* Verbs 
of fearing take the subjunctive with ne affirmative and ne 
non or ut negative.” 

“Very good. I’m glad to see one boy who has prepared 
the lesson.” 

The master looked gratified. Stoddard III looked 
becomingly modest. Unluckily at this moment entered 
Big Graham with a message. The experimenter, who 
should have been using his will to prevent further interro- 
gation, suffered distraction. ‘‘Go on, Stoddard,” said the 
master: ‘‘ Volo and its compounds.” 

Stoddard III stalled desperately. 
sir,” he said. ‘‘ The lesson 
ends with verbs of fearing.” 

“*Nonsense!” 

Stoddard III turned on 
the class an eye that ap 
pealed for justice. 

“I’m sorry, sir,”’ he said | 

‘I thought it ended there | 
That’s all I prepared.” ' 


“I beg your pardon, 


“I Was Quite Afraid of 
You This Afternoon. 
You Looked Se Ferocious" 


May 20, 1916 


But he was demoralized. The master eyed him suspi- 
ciously and went back a page. This was fatal. Stoddard 
III, at the end of ten minutes, stood stripped of verbs of 
permitting, of determining, of wishing and of admonish- 
ing—stood, in fact, with nothing but verbs of caution and 
fearing to clothe his ignorance. 

The Wop watched. Things were working out for him. It 
was when Stoddard III had sat down, with four extra pages 
of Latin grammar as a punishment, that he sent him this 
note: 

“Thave a big scheme on hand. 
in on it?” 

But the moment was ill chosen. Stoddard III had not 
yet reacted from his defeat. 

“Too busy,”” he scrawled on it, and sent it back. 

The Wop was not discouraged. He was one of those who 
wait and, waiting, dream. In the intervals of dreaming he 
read The Man Who Would be King, done up in a paper 
cover to resemble Cicero. 

At twelve o’clock Stoddard III went to his room. He 
meant to reinstate the photograph; but, finding that some 
wag had already discovered the empty frame and had 
inserted a card, “This space for rent!” he refrained. A 
sort of cold fury against the world possessed him, not 
decreased during luncheon hour by the arrival of divers 
small boys from the lower forms, bringing him anonymous 
notes, such as: 

“Beware of vimmen! 

“Buck up, old top!” 
** As good fish in the sea as ever came out of it!” 

And, neatly cut from the rhetoric book: ‘The heart will 
break, yet brokenly live on.” 

He ate an infuriated but hearty luncheon, consisting of 
boiled beef and cabbage, potatoes, prunes, and sponge 
cake, washed down with weak tea; and having an hour to 
himself after preparation shook the dust of the school 
from his feet and started up the road. 

“T’ve got to think things out,”” he said to himself. “‘I’ve 
got to think where I stand. It’s up to me to make a fresh 
start.” 

Visions of Lucille surrounded by a circle of boys ob- 
sessed him. He saw her writing dozens of lavender letters, 
but not to him. 

“If there were any girls round here,” he reflected bitterly, 
a fellow would have a chance. I suppose she knows there 
isn’t a girl nearer than a hundred miles, and she thinks she 
can play fast and loose with me. I'll show her!" he added 
dourly. 

Show her! But how? 

He reflected on the matter at Mother Partridge’s over a 
custard pie, two cream puffs and a bottle of ginger ale. 
Thus fortified, and carrying a bag of chocolates, he made 
his dispirited way back to school, where some small boys, 
seeing him coming, pretended to weep. 

““Swine!"’ he muttered, and took a devious way into 
the grounds. 

The afternoon he spent in study in his room— not because 
his heart yearned for knowledge, but because he wished to 
be alone. In the intervals he played melancholy airs on a 
small instrument of baked clay called an “‘ocarina,” said 
instrument containing ten holes for ten figures and capable 
of a series of weird and depressing whistling tones. He 
worked sedulously on the refrain from Old Black Joe, until 
the dormitory master, trying to sleep off a headache, came 
to the door and flung it open. 


Do you want to come 
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“I wish you'd stop that damnable noise he said fret- 
fully. “What's the matter with you, anyhow? D’you 
think you’re a bird?” 
ua 

ATE, after all, is a thing of chance; a leaf driven by 

the wind; the child of impulse. In plain words the 
Wop, who was about to begin the stunt of growing three 
inches a year for three years, and was feeling the first 
symptom, which is a great void, turned into a forbidden 
restaurant and ordered an oyster stew. 

In a way the Wop was up against it. He had a plan in 
his head, the slow maturing product of some months of 
thought. After lookir g the s hool over he had selected 
an accomplice in Stoddard III; but the difficulty was that 
Stoddard III did not know he had been selected, Did not, 
indeed, seem to want to be selected. Was, as a matter of 
fact, the most popular boy in the school and, as such, open 
only to exceptional 
offers. Hints on the 
Wop’s part that he 
had a great scheme 
had so far met with 
discouragement. 

“Scheme!” Stod- 
dard III had said 
once. ‘“‘The only 
scheme that would 
interest me would be 
to get the cook fired 
and get someone in 
here who can cook. 
The food’s fierce!” 

“Cook! Meals!” 
the Wop hadsneered. 
“Don’t you ever 
think of anything 
but food? I’ve got 
a big thing on hand, 
but I don’t take in 
any fellow whose 
mind’s in his stom- 
ach.” 

Still, he clung to 
Stoddard III as the 
right person. He 
would look well 
the Wop needed an 
imperious type. 






Also, he was amiable | 
generally and not 
too keen. Intending 


to be the brains of 
the undertaking him- 
self the W op felt 
that appearance and 
disposition were the 
things he needed in 





a king. 

Yes—aking! The 
Wop was dreaming 
of empire. 

The arrival of the 
stew was but a mo- 
mentary distraction. 
Automatically he 
emptied the plate of 
oyster crackers into 
the bowl and passed 
it back to be fil 
again. Automatically 
he singled out the largest oyster and left it to be eaten 
last. His mind was searching for the bit of drama that 
would be necessary to catch and rivet Stoddard III's 
wandering attention. 

Suddenly the Wop emitted a low moan of agony and 
clapped his hand to his jaw. Something hard had wedged 
itself into a part of the engineering project in his mouth. 
The bridge was blocked. Tratfic ceased. The Wop, mut- 
tering horribly, get out his scarfpin and fell to work. 
Hideous pains encompassed his jaws and ran up his cheek 
bones, 

“Oh, heck!” said the Wop, with his face twisted. 

The extracted object, when it came, proved round and 
hard. The lines on his face smoothed out. Into his eyes 
there crept, behind the late tears of agony, first doubt, 
then hope, then certainty. He looked round and saw the 
waiter eying him. 

“Looks like you got a bit of shell,’ volunteered the 
waiter with sympathy. 

“Looks like you people want to break a fellow’s teeth 
out!” said the Wop, with the round object tucked in his 
cheek, 

“You wanta be careful. I got a thousand dollars’ worth 
of dentist work in my mouth.” 

“You give it to me,” said the waiter, “‘and I'll go back 
and give the opener heil! Somebody told him these oysters 
came from a place where they’ve been finding pearls, and 















he ain’t thinking of nothing else. 
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“Pearls!” scoffed the Wop. “Like to see anybody find 
a pearl from where these oysters came fron Tell } 
from me, to save his time 

The waiter sauntered over. 

You give it to me,” he reiterated. “I'll show it to the 

Rasees #8 

“Can't. I—I swallowed it.” 

The waiter stared, 

“Say,” he said uneasily 
Whi: 


things Is sharp, 





‘d you swallow it for? You ain’t no goat. Them 





*Gwan and get some crackers,”’ the Wop said impatient 
“If there’s trouble I've got it. See?” 

Here the pearl, for such he now knew it to be, slipped 
back and was within an ace of loss. However, he saved it 
by frantic haste and, tl 


e walter being gone, retrieved it 
into the palm of his hand 








It was indeed a pearl—a large pearl — but, alas, a cooked 
pe arl; a dead-white, lusterless, ghos tly pe arl; astewed pear 
a boiled-in-milk, salted, peppered and buttered pear. 

Nevertheless, it gave the Wop his inspiration, which he 
worked out over an additional dozen oysters on the half 
shell, raw. 

No further pearls appearing, however, he paid his bill 
with twenty cents In ca h and the balance in two-cent 
stamps, sent from home, and sauntered out. 

Externally there emerged from the doorway a smallish 


n his first long trousers, with a long shrewd nose and 


boy 
serious dark eyes. In reality there passed through the 
exit from Small’s Oyster Saloon an empire builder, a maker 
of history and a fisher for pearls, the latter a development 
of the last half hour. 

Stoddard III, changing his collar for dinner and folding 
back his cuffs to show a clean margin, found an envelope 
on his chiffonier, containing a note and a small white 
object, resembling a liver pill but not so finished in appear- 
ance. The note said 

“Do you want to know where there are about a million 
like this only not cooked? If so, the Chimney at 
ten P.M. Silence!” 

The Wop was right. In appealing to Stoddard III's 
curiosity and cupidity he had struck the right note, 
Stoddard III was interested. More, he was thrilled For 


the note bore at the top, hastily and crudely drawn in red 


Ink, an ellipse, with four points set at the top, each point 





Way Gia Gu ee 


He Never Even Looked at Me!" 
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The Chimney was 
difficult of access 
From time imme 
morial it had been 
the scene of surrep 
titious smoking, of 
revo'tand bitter dia 
tribe against the 
faculty. It wasalike 
the school tradition 
and the school se- 
cret,. It stood for 
the forbidden, It 
represented danger 
in the shape of a 
steeply siomng rool 
and a narrow ridge 
pole. It was the 
Chimney, 

The empire build 
ers knew it well. 
Though not together 
they had visited it 
before. Here the 
Wop had composed 
his famous limericl 
against the “mat? 
master, whose name 
was Short 
a The re once wae a 

teacher ¢ main, 
Who showed, ¢ 


—_— — 
stood in the bath 

‘6, 4 cheat like aladder, 
_ \ ha pe like anad 

He was Short, and a 


fin aaa tay 


Dos 





It was felt in the school that to compare the mathemat 
i teacher to an adder showed positi 
Here, more than once, Stoddard III had carried Luecilk 


photograph and, back braced against the warm chimney, 


ve genius 


had defied the gales of the winter night, and dreamed of 


his lady-love 

Like the Chimney itself, the method of access was | 
tory. Down one rope the two slid softly and tied a strong 
cord, attached to a stone, to the other l'o av j 
chance, the stone was muffled in a handkerchief. As pitcher 
of the ball club, it was Stoddard III's privilege to toss the 
stone across the roof At the first try he failed 
muffled thud told that he had struck the roof Im 


diately a head protruded above 


‘What you fellows doing?” a voice demanded G 


away and lemme eep 

“Shut up!” Stoddard | ed, and made a ( ‘ 

This time the stone cleared ind alternate iv r 
and crouching round the { for } e¢ te 
of the Chimne et t e& othe alt) 
hauling on the f ved. Came the « t 
or ard { it ‘ t ‘ ‘ iM ! ‘ ( 
grating of the gymnasium window; came, finally, triump! 


and complet 


One rope now reached fror the Won’s roon 


ground. Another, from Stoddard III's window, passed 
over the ridgepole close by the Chimne and W ale t 
climb by, being anchored to the gymnasium bar 
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Five 


IX, and they were 


minutes later the conspirators were on the roof; 
Above loomed the 


hich had heard many secrets and was to hear 


eated on the ridge. 
Chimney, w 
more 
Now,” said Stoddard III judicially, “‘let’s hear all 

What’s this about pearls?” 

“Only that I guess we can have all we want if we go 
about it right.” 

“Where?” was 
The on 


That one was 


about it 


the incredulous retort. ‘‘In a volcano? 
you showed me was cooked.” 
Che rest aren't. If I tell you something 

you won t teil, will you?” 

‘Nope 

“ Honest?” 

“Look here,”’ broke out Stoddard ITI indignantly; “I’ve 
given you my word. You know me—that’s all!” 


“All right,” said the Wop, reassured. “It’s like this: 
You know the Gulf of California?” 

“Know of it? Yes.” 

“Say, it’s the greatest place in the world!” The Wop 
burst out in one of his rare enthusiasms. ‘‘ Undiscovered 


too. Nobody goes there. It’s a lerra incognita.” 

“ Aqua incognita m4 

But now listen! I’ve got an uncle who 
went there once on a yacht. There's a big island there, full 
of Indians. They don’t belong to anybody. And they’re 
fierce too But that doesn’t matter. 
only got bows and arrows, and a few 


“Oh, all right. 


Cannibals, maybe. 
probably 
modern rifles 


They've 

‘Is that where the pearls are?” 

‘Listen! The pearis are all right, but they’re secondary. 
rhe real thing is the island. The way I've figured it out, a 
couple of fellows could gothereand get their confidence 

“And get the pearls. I’ve got you.” 
listen!’ said the Wop desperately. ‘We'll get 
the pearls, of course. Quarts of them. Maybe tons. I 
don’t know tut the real thing is that the right men could 
get that island, and hold it.” 

“What for?” 


“Suffering jew’s-harps!” 


” 


**Now 


cried the exasperated empire 


builder. “Don’t you see? We'drule it! It would be ours.” 
‘We'd rule it?” 
“Weill, I've got it worked out like this: You can be king. 


Those fellows wouldn't understand a republic. 
got to be ruled, and ruled good. 


They've 
They'll need a king and 
live in a tent by yourself, you know, and 
make ‘em kotow to you—-all that sort of thing.” 

“What about you? 

“Listen! We'd have to have an army, wouldn’t we? 
Once we got the island, we'd have to hold it. I'd be your 
prime minister and control the army.”’ He surprised a 
look of dark suspicion on the future king’s face and has- 
tened to explain. “The pearls would belong to the crown,” 
he said. “You eould give me a percentage as a sort of 
salary. But if you're going to take the king job, and do it 
right, you can’t manage the army.” 

‘1 don’t like Indians. They're a dirty lot.” 


you can be it; 


“Not these. My uncle said he could see them bathing 
in the sea, They wouldn’t let the people from the yacht 
land, but they watched them from the decks. He said 
there were thousands of them.” 

It did not behoove Stoddard III to yield too quickly. He 
sat, his young legs stretched out along the ridgepoie, and 
reflected. 

“It’s a good idea,” he conceded at last. 
sick of civilization, anyhow. It’s so infernally hollow. 
There’s nothing to it.”” The Wop’s eyes gleamed; but, 
much as he had gained, it was yet necessary to put the 
project beyond peradventure of failure. 

“*T guess I ought to warn you—it’s going to be dangerous 
work, Stoddard. Two men against thousands.” 

“Brains against mere brute strength,’ was Stoddard 
III’s terse comment. “One man with a modern rifle is 
equal to any number of savages. Anyhow, I guess you 
know danger doesn’t scare me much.” 

“That’s why I picked you. A lot of dubs would be 
scared off. Even if anything does happen to us,” said the 


“I’m pretty 
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Wop casually, “‘ we'll have had a lot of adventure first. My 
people think I’m going to be a lawyer; but I can’t see it.” 

“Here too. When do you calculate to start?” 

Thus brought to bay, the Wop hesitated. 

“Well, there’s no hurry,” he said. “‘ We'll have a lot of 
planning to do.” 

“Somebody else may step in and grab it 
since there are pearls there.” 

The Wop side-stepped the pearls. 

“It’s not likely. It’s been there a good while 
nobody’s grabbed it yet.” 

“Then you don’t want to go right now?” 

There was disappointment in the voice of the king-elect. 
Visions had come to him—a picture of an empty room and 
discarded books; of his disappearance and its due effect on 
Lucille; followed later by his photograph in the news- 
papers, wearing a crown with four points, each point 
surmounted by a large pearl. 

“Big things like this can’t be done in a hurry.” 

“Then what are we doing now?” 

“Listen! We've got to plan, haven't we? We can’t go 
out there and walk in and take possession, can we? We've 
got to arrange things first. The first thing is an oath to 
secrecy. And then there’s the constitution.” 

“What for? What have we got a king for if there’s a 
constitution?” 

“Well, by-laws, anyhow.” 

“By-laws!” said Stoddard III scornfully. ‘‘What do 
you think this is going to be? A literary society? Now 
look here, if I’m to be king, I’m king—that’s all!” 

The Wop was in the ancient position of the king maker. 
He surrendered. It was arranged that instead of a con- 
stitution the kingdom was to be run on a sixty-forty basis. 

Something that had ached in Stoddard III all day had 
suddenly ceased from troubling. He even had difficulty 
in recalling what it was. Ah, Lucille! Well, he was through 
with women. Empires were beckoning. A crown had been 
offered him. Before his young eyes lay spread a kingdom. 
Also, pearls. What was the fair sex to him? 

For love and dalliance he was substituting conquest, 
battle, affairs. 

He sat a little straighter and thrust his cold hands into his 
trousers pockets. Thus placed, the right member encoun- 
tered a number of chocolates, bought to provide the neces- 
sary nourishment a seance at the Chimney seemed to 
require. His hand closed convulsively on one; then 
released it. It seemed hardly fitting that the candidate 
for a throne should eat chocolates. 

“Of course,”’ said the Wop reflectively, “you'll have to 
marry.” 

“Marry!” 
“Why?” 

“To perpetuate the line,” said the Wop impatiently 
““What’s the use of establishing a kingdom and not having 
anyone to leave it to?” 

“T don’t want to marry,” the king-elect said doggedly 
(Continued on Page 66) 


especially 


and 


He who had but just given up women! 


LUE IREEIDOM Ol Whe SEE 


Alm Imterview With the Right Llonorable 
Arthur James Balfour, First Lord of the Aldmiralty 


| bstantial advance to be made toward Peace and Progress, say 
| land's most fame tatesman in the first interview he ever granted, 
the United State nd Great and Greater Britain must recognize that they 
hare a mt a the protection of which they must work to 
the th power behind their determinat 


VHE accompanying interview is the first ever given by 
Arthur James Balfour, now First Lord of the British 
Admiralty, after many years of leadership among 
most distinguished in Great Britain—a man who, as 
an individual, has played a definite part in molding certain 
details of world life as we of this generation know it 


those 


An essential portion of his message is its acceptation of 
the theory that Great Britain and the United States are 
animated by the good impulses; and the most 
essential portion of his message is his declaration of faith 


as to how, 


same 


in future, these good impulses may be strength- 
ened and made efficiently influential toward the stimula- 
tion of the progress of humanity 

Mr. Balfour offers to the student of successful men a 
curiously contradictory personality 


At first his personality seems to be principally that 
of the highly developed, acutely sensitive scholar. The 
intensely practical and farsighted statesman in him 


shows only slowly to the new acquaintance, although he 


has been a political leader in Great Britain during the 
greater part of his forty years in public life. 

It may be that there will be those among the readers of 
this article who will think him the very last man on the 
stage of Old World politics whose personality should 
appeal to the imagination of America’s New World democ- 
racy; but in this interview he belies this view by convey- 
ing to America a message which, coming from him, must 
be accepted as especially momentous, for it outlines what 
he considers to be the probably necessary procedure of 
humanity after this war’s end, announcing his belief that 
the great problem of the future must be the perfection of 
that plan which best will cement friendship between and 
develop power in the two great English-speaking Democra- 
cies. This, he believes, will tend most reasonably toward 
the elimination of the likelihood of future wars. 

Every moment of the time which I have spent with him, 
and, I think, every word which he gave me for record in 
this interview, indicated to me that this statesman whom 
the world crisis has called again into the higher councils 
of the British Empire has an understanding sympathy 
with the United States. I had strange confirmation of this 
sympathy when, the other day, I learned of an episode, 
hitherto unrecorded, which shows what it may mean to the 
American people to have Arthur Balfour First Lord of 


the British Admiralty and chief director of that part of 
England’s war policy which most vitally concerns neutral 
nations. 

In April, 1898, when America declared war against Spain, 
the question of intervention inevitably arose in Europe. 

It is well known that at this crisis—and it was a very 
real crisis in American history — England resolutely refused 
to offer any advice which was not known to be acceptable 
to the American Government and thereby made impossible 
any concerted intervention by European Powers. What 
has not been known at all hitherto, and is first told here, 
is that Lord Salisbury, who was Prime Minister, was ill at 
the time, and that his nephew, Mr. Balfour, the leader of 
the House of Commons, was the acting head of the govern- 
ment. A close friend tells me that the British attitude at 
this crisis was largely dominated by Mr. Balfour. This 
announcement is a contribution to world history. 

To those who understand the vast importance of that 
British attitude in those days this fact must make the 
statement which here is laid before America especially 
impressive. Particularly as he is now chiefly responsible 
for the use Great Britain makes of her sea power, Mr. 
Balfour’s views as to the means best calculated to attain 
freedom of the seas cannot fail to be of paramount interest 
to every thinker in America. 
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It is difficult to overestimate the importance of this man 
to England. When he became the leader of the House of 
Commons his uncle, Lord Salisbury, was Prime Minister 
and leader of the House of Lords. Thus these distinguished 
relatives may be said to have held England almost in the 
hollow of their cupped and joined hands for a long period; 
and it is admitted, even by those who were in opposition to 
them, that this extraordinary family control had as its 
animating impulse throughout the period of its continuance 
no selfish motives. Doubtless there are those who will 
question the wisdom of both leaderships; but there are few 
who will charge either with having been selfish in the 
slightest degree. 

Over a quarter of a century ago, in the stormy days of 
the agrarian agitation, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. 
Balfour had to uphold the law against the forces led by 
-arnell and Davitt. Every grievance of the Irish tenant, 
every eviction story and report of battles between peas- 
antry and police, was adorned with tales of 
the brutality of Balfour. 


fighting. Had one of t 
lifted war would have resulted without delay 
He never has felt the slightest doubt about the part 


he restraining Balfour hands beer 





which should be played by Great Britain in the pres 

struggle, because he is positively satisfied in heart and 
mind that the causes for which the Allies fight are the 
eternal causes of truth and justice. One of his sest 





associates said to me, the other day, very solemnly and 
with plainly deep conviction: “The one thing Arthur Ba 


four cares about in life is Truth.” It is certain that nothing 


shams and shibbolet! 


makes him more impatient than 
It may be said truly that he t 
world must come from Anglo-Saxon influence, and that h« 
very definitely admits the United States into equal | 
nership with Great Britain in this responsibility for good. 
He is convinced that the best hopes for the future depend 
for their realization codéperation be 
Britain and the States. His admiration for 


ninks the saivat 


upon tween Great 


America and 





Irish antagonism toward him long since 
vanished. No man has to his credit 
Irish remedial legislation which can compare 
with the measures for which has 
responsible. The Congested Districts Board, 
which marked the first recognition of the 
poverty and distress in Western Ireland and 
was the first attempt to heal that sore, was 
his individual achievement. A democrati 
system of local government, the creation of 
the Department of Agriculture and Techni- 
cal Instruction, which were both framed and 
his brother, 
he was lead- 


has 


he been 






piloted through Parliament by 
marked the period during whic 
ing the House of Commons; and the famous 
Wyndham Act, which liberally endowed the 
transfer of the agricultural lands of Ireland 
from the landlords to the 
while he was Prime Minister 
told of a Kerry peasant who, in those days, 
astonished his landk y paying his rent, 
} 








ants, was passed 
The story is 
rd by 
saying that, with “the help of God and 
Blox “ly Balfour,”’ he was well able to do it 
Mr. Balfour's leadership of the House of 
Commons began in 1891. From 1902 to 1905 
he Prime Minister. He resigned the 
leadership of the Opposition and of his party, 
pe rhaps in order to devote more time to the 
study of philosophy, which, if he had fol- 
lowed his own inclinations, he never would 
have left for the field of party politics. His 
constituents insisted on his remaining in Par- 





Was 


engaged in 
ommons but 
i 


and never is his party 
the House of (¢ 


his master mind is requisitix 


liament, 


actual debate in 


Without Selfish Ambition 


$c of the Balfour characteristics which 
has puzzled and of confounded his 
critics has been the obvious fact that he 
has cared for office. He has held office; |} 


hel 
held high office; but he never has campaigned 





never 











for it except when it has been quite clear that . 


his fighting has been for the advance of definite 


e satisiaction ol 





principles rather th: 





personalambition. Indeed, it y impos- 





sible to find an excuse for calling him an ambitious politician 

The continual surprises with which his career has beer 
filled seem to have been due principally to the fact that hi 
mind ever has been oper A study of his many scholar}; 
essays upon subjects remote from polities as, lor example, 


whicl 


The Hun 


ontribution to the world’s thought 


the Gifford Lectures o 
were his brilliant 1914 « 
and polished literature 


ism and anism, 


reveals this as clearly t has 


as 


in his debates in the House of 


been revealed constantl; 
Commons. 

One of the complaints : 
finds difficulty in arriv 
attributed to the fact that he sees with a puzzlingly equal 
| on both sides of most important 
men he 


ainst him is that he frequently 
ing atc 





nclusions, and this must be 
arness the arguments uy 
questions. Far more than the 
realizes that Truth } 1 

His greatest national interest has been in the problem of 
defense, particularly in what he regards as the proper use 
of sea power. The Committee on Imperial Defense, born 
early in the 1900's, was his creation. The idea underlying 
it was foreseeingly prophetic, for, admittedly, the present 
British and Allied situation would have been much worse 
had it not been for the existence and the work of this 
committee, 

It is certain that he hates war for war’s sake. It is not 
impossible, even, that had it not been for this intense 
aversion there might have been conflict between England 
and Russia at the time when the Russian fleet, through 
panicky misconception, fired upon British fishermen off 
the Dogger Banks while the Russo-Japanese War pro- 
gressed. The people of Great Britain were clamorous for 


ci 





average leader of 


as many facets 





The Right Honorable Arthur James Batfour 





Americans has been expressed frequently, and undoubted]; 





is intense Few An ans know the history of their ow: 
country so well as he knows it ind he ranks the quarre 
which divided the American Colonies fro the Mix é 


Country, a century and a half ago, as one of the world 
greatest disasters, holding not the Colonies but the Britis} 
government of that time responsible theretor 


Perhaps one of his beliefs with regard to international 
affairs which he most frequently refers to is his conficence 
in America’s national! psychological integrity and ultimate 








good judgment, explai: ng, thus, his often expressed ) 
viction that the world’s hope for the future lies that 
union of American and | sh sentiment which can come 
only from complete gy, and wi h. o cal 
make possible codperatior between the nations in righte 
world influence. He th | f 


earnes 


ward to what may be called spiritual codperation at a 
times, and to the possibility of 
at times of certain conceivable emergencies 
more permanently to preserve the world 
it has been restored 

Of Balfour as a philosopher this is no place to spea 
but, as in future ages it may 
chiefly as a thinker upon the greatest problems of time and 
eternity, a mere word may be said upon the interest to the 
“common people” of his philosophic spec ulations H 
great powers of critical analysis have been devoted mainly 
to shattering those substitutes for revealed religion which 
have been founded upon what science can t of the 
material universe and man’s place in it. Th 
more than they know, he 


ol such practical cooper: 


as W tend 


8 tranquillit 


well be that he will be famed 


i us 
perhaps 
of 


US 


has inspired the ministers 


Christia om 
Ww sr nt ~ 
know him not at 
r ' 
i he " 
t the ‘ ew 
" ir e} ‘ 
t t ne te t 
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‘ . at 
n es 1 
lt " “\ 
y ; | | ’ 
leed ie 
H statement 
ate hen the 
they were exte 
‘ } 
one ol ¢ lal wi 


success the United States may be said t 
ts very existence 
i if, three hundred years ago, the 
itime claims of Spain and Portugal had 
admitted, whatever else North Ar 
might have beer t would not have 
English-speal ng It either would 
empiovyed the language, nor obeyed the 
nor el yed Line nstit iti ms wi ! 
last ana , are of British origi: 
But the freedom of the seas de 
t t I mier! (rt ut isa Ver a flere 
from the freedom for which our foref 
fc ight lay { I H I let ; 
let ispicious when the ind tha 
! narit ol ma me freedom are the ve i 
ns v preach and who practice upon la: ext 
aoct es of n tary alt itism 
Eve nee e we f Bismar eated the G 
Empire by Prussian rifles, welding the German pe 
a grea init' DD) milita meat onan la i 
man ambitions have been a cause of unre to the 
world. Commercial and political domination, depe 
ipon a gigant ! aut { i governed 1 
and is, the GWermatl le 
If t (erma ant at eca the treed 
the t { ‘ eu ere eu 
eceive w a de exter € we ! Naj 
never ext ‘ ie ‘ ist t f Eur I 
progre was barred ‘ ) et and 
Lone (af al levern ed { ‘ I t 
lio! and ll she car lefeat her ene es at se 
sne Will paralyze tne ea | t 
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wi nh she sets al it atlau gt bye She t 
reflorme ft inte at a i { i terr iol 
never has bound her for a She ects to “¢ 
pressure wher it exe ed i fleet, thoug? ( 
mit to the brutal completene hw h econo! 
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Mr. Balfour's Message 


“THE phrase, ‘freedom of the sea 
Mr. Balfour, ‘is naturally attra 

British and American ears. | he exte 
olf freedom into all departments of lil 
over the whole world has beer ne of the 
aspirations of the English-speaking pe 
and efforts toward that end have forn 
sma part of their contribution to 
tior But ‘freedom’ is a word of 
meanings, and we shall do we to 
what meaning the Germans use it whe 
ask for it, not itsalely may besaid ( 
they e treedom, but because the 
Britair 

“About the freedom of the sea 
sense we are a greed Eng ind ar 


times gone 
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“It will be admitted, therefore, that it is not the cause of 
Peace, of Progress or of Liberty which preoccupies her 
when, in the name of Freedom, she urges fundamental 
changes in maritime practice. Her manifest object is to 
shatter an obstacle which now stands in her way, as more 
than a hundred years ago it stood in the way of the master- 
ful genius who was her oppressor and is her model. 

Not along this path are peace and liberty to be obtained. 
To paralyze naval power and leave military power uncon- 
irely the worst injury which international law 
inflict upon mankind. 

“Let me confirm this truth by dwelling for a moment on 
an aspect of it which, I think, is too often forgotten. It 

hould be observed that, even if the German proposal were 
carried out in jis entirety, it would do nothing to relieve the 


trolled is s 





vorld from the burden of armaments. 

Fleets would still be indispensable. But their relative 
value would suffer change. They no longer would be used 
lo exercise pressure upon an enemy except in conjunction 
with an army. Therefore, the gainers by the change would 
he the natious who possessed armies——the military mon- 
archies. Interference with trade would be stopped, but 
overseas invasion would be permitted. The proposed 
change would not merely diminish the importance of sea 
power, but it would diminish it most in the case of nonmili- 
tary states like America and Britain.” 


The Weakness of Unsupported Law 


“QC! PPOSE, for example, that Germany, in her desire 
\ to appropriate some Germanized portions of South 
America, came into conflict with the United States over the 
Monroe Doctrine. The United States, bound by the doctrine 
of the ‘freedom of the seas,’ could aim no blow at her enemy 
until she herself had created a large army and become, for 
the time being, a military community. Her sea power would 
be useless, or nearly so. Her land power would not exist. 

“But more than this might happen. Let us suppose that 
the desired change had been effected. Let us suppose that 
the maritime nations, accepting the new situation, thought 
themselves relieved from all necessity of protecting their 
sea-borne commerce, and arranged their programs of naval 
shipbuilding accordingly. For some time it probably 
would proceed on legal lines. Commerce, even hostile 
commerce, would be unhampered. But a change might 
happen. Some unforeseen circumstance might make the 
German General Staff think it to be to the interest of its 
nation to cast to the winds the freedom of the seas and, in 
defiance of the new law, to destroy the trade of its enemies, 

“Would anybody suggest, after our experience in this 

ar, after reading German histories and German theories 
if politics, that Germany would be prevented from taking 
uch a step by the mere fact that it was a breach of inter- 
national treaties to which she was a party? She would 
never hesitate; and the only result of the cession by the 
pacific Powers of their maritime rights would be that the 
military Powers would seize the weapon for their own 
purpose and turn it against those who had abandoned it 
too hastily 

“Thus we are forced to the sorrowful recognition of the 
weakness of international law as long as it is unsupported 
by international authority 

While this state of things is permitted to endure, 

drastic changes in international law may well do more 





harm than good, for if the new rules should involve serious 
limitations of belligerent powers they would be broken as 
soon as it suited the interest of the aggressor; and his 
victim would be helpless. Nothing could be more disas- 
trous. It is bad that the law should be defied. It is far 
worse that it should injure the well disposed. Yet this is 
what inevitably would happen, since law unsupported by 
authority will hamper everybody but the criminal. 

“Here we come face to face with the great problem 
which lies behind all the changing aspects of this tremendous 
war. When it is brought to an end, how is civilized man- 
kind so to reorganize itself that similar catastrophes shall 
not be permitted to recur? 

“The problem is insistent, though its full solution may 
be beyond our powers at this stage of development. 

“But surely, even now, it is fairly clear that if substan- 
tial progress is to be made toward securing the peace of the 
world and a free development of its constituent nations, 
the United States of America and Great and Greater Brit- 
ain should explicitly recognize what all instinctively know: 
that on these great subjects they share a common ideal. 

‘I am well aware that in even hinting at the possibility 
of coéperation between these two countries I am treading 
on delicate ground. The fact that American independence 
was wrested by force from Great Britain colors the whole 
view which some Americans take of the ‘natural’ relations 
between the two communities. Others are impatient of 
anything which they regard as a sentimental appeal to 
community of race, holding that in respect of important 
sections ef the American people this community of race 
does not, in fact, exist. Others, again, think that any 
argument based on a similarity of laws and institutions 
belittles the greatness of America’s contribution to the 
political development of the modern world. 

“Rightly understood, however, what I have to say is 
quite independent of individual views upon any of these 
subjects. It is based on the unquestioned fact that the 
growth of British laws, British forms of government, Brit- 
ish literature and modes of thought, was the slow work of 
centuries; that among the coheirs of these age-long labors 
were the great men who founded the United States; and 
that the two branches of the English-speaking peoples, 
after the political separation, developed along parallel 
lines. So it has come about that whether they be friendly 
or quarrelsome, whether they rejoice in their agreements or 
cultivate their differences, they can no more get rid of a 
certain fundamental similarity of outlook than children 
born of the same parents and brought up in the same home. 

“Whether, therefore, you study political thought in 
Great Britain or America, in Canada or Australia, you will 
find it presents the sharpest and most irreconcilable con- 
trast to political thought in the Prussian Kingdom, or in 
that German Empire into which, with no modification of 
aims or spirit, the Prussian Kingdom has _ developed. 
Holding therefore, as I do, that this war is largely a strug- 
gle between these two ideals of ancient growth, I cannot 
doubt that in the result of the great struggle America is no 
less concerned than the British Empire. 

“Now if this statement, which represents the most 
unchanging element in my political creed, has in it any 
element of truth, how does it bear upon the narrower 
issues upon which I dwelt in the earlier portions of this 
interview? In other words, what are the practical conclu- 
sions to be drawn from it? 
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“My own conclusions are these: If, in our time, any 
substantial effort is to be made toward insuring the per- 
manent triumph of the Anglo-Saxon ideal, the great com- 
munities which accept it must work together. And in 
working together they must bear in mind that law is not 
enough. 

“Behind law there must be power. Itis good that arbi- 
tration should be encouraged. It is good that the accepted 
practices of warfare should become ever more humane. 
It is good that before peace is broken the would-be bellig- 
erents should be compelled to discuss their differences in 
some Congress of the Nations. It is good that the security 
of the smaller states should be fenced round with peculiar 
care. But all the precautions are mere scraps of paper 
unless they can be enforced. 

“We delude ourselves if we think we are doing God's 
service merely by passing good resolutions. What is needed 
now, and will be needed as long as militarism is uncon- 
quered, is the machinery for enforcing them; and the con- 
trivance of such machinery will tax to the utmost the 
statesmanship of the world. 

“TI have no contribution to make to the solution of the 
problem. Yet this much seems clear: If there is to be 
any effective sanction behind the desire of the English- 
speaking peoples to preserve the world’s peace and the 
free development of the nations, that sanction must con- 
sist largely in the potential use of sea power. For two 
generations and more after the last great war Britain was 
without a rival on the sea. During this period Belgium 
became a state, Greece secured her independence, the 
unity of Italy was achieved, the South American republics 
were established, the Monroe Doctrine came into being. 

“To me it seems that the lesson to be drawn from his- 
tory by those who love peace, freedom and security is not 
that Britain and America should be deprived, or should 
deprive themselves, of the maritime powers they now 
possess; but that, if possible, those powers should be 
organized in the interests of an ideal common to the two 
states—an ideal upon whose progressive realization the hap- 
piness and tranquillity of the world must largely depend.” 


Dollar Versus Poumd 


) pos a long time the British unit of value has been the 
most universal one, and there is a good deal of learned 
discussion now as to whether the dollar will supplant the 
pound sterling as the world’s premier currency. Some say 
it will depend upon this or that particular thing, as the size 
of our gold stock, our facilities for discounting commercial 
bills, a free gold market in New York, and so on. But if 
dollar ever supplants pound it will be a product of our 
relative financial power and activity — which depends upon 
a million things at least. It will be an effect, not a cause 
The question is not how to get a foreign man to write 
his bill with a $ in front of the numerals instead of an old 
English £. The question is how to get him to trade wit! 
us. The pound sterling became universal currency because 
England offered the best facilities for trading, financially 
and otherwise. 

If we buy, sell, invest, discount, furnish the freest, 
broadest market all round — whether a foreign man wants 


to place a bond issue, finance a coffee cargo, or what not 
toexceed England, our currency will be more used than hers. 
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Pacific Coast as a good business man, a 


eye to a fair profit 
in every transaction. 
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sessed of a hearty 
manner and a hospi- 
table disposition 
high virtues in the 
commander of a pas- 
senger vessel—there 
was a well-defined 
notion abroad that 
Simms was “an asset 
to any firm.’’ At 
various times his em- 
ployers took pains to 
encourage his diffi- 
dent suggestions on 
matters usually con- 
sidered outside a 
skipper’s province, 
and the president of 
his line added the 
supreme token of 
approval by letting 
him have a small in- 
terest in several prof- 
itable deals. 

“The man isa 
genuine financier,” 
Judge Mulcahy re- 
marked in his club. 
‘““He’s as biddable as 
a good dog; and yet 
he'll go on his own 
hook and carry 
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through a business him up fting 
matter as smartly as “We Can,"’ Said Matthew Simms. “We'll Have a Line Aboard Her Inside the Hour” plain silver v 
I can myself.” his weak eye 
‘“‘He’s a mighty nice chap to travel with,” another “Jones is good as gold. We know all about him,’ Mul- “Whom did you say you'd make president?” 
assented. ‘‘He makes that wretched old packet of yours cahy snapped. “‘ Why, he’s been dealing with this bank for Mulcahy frowned 
a favorite with folks who like a little comfort with their ten years!” “Simms!” he snapped 
safety.” ““And now when Mr. Jones comes in to borrow eleven The examiner tilted his gray head slightly 
“Exactly!”” Mulcahy agreed warmly. “But his ship hundred dollars the cashier merely reaches for his pen to “Sir 
never loses a penny, just the same. And, after all, what we make out a new note—eh?” the examiner said. “ No meet Captain Matthew Simms, now commander 
need in the business world is a man who is trained in mak- ing of the directors—eh?” Wolverine Mr. Mulcahy went on. “A firsi-cla 
ing friends at the same time he makes mo ey.” “Waste of time,”” Mulcal y retorted wide-awake, and the equal of any two me ol e ¢ 
“You seem to have preferred the money alone,” his com- “Our cashier is perfectly capable of saving us all that Keeps his head e 
panion remarked acidly routine. Why—the idea of talking over a loan to Jones! I’ve traveled with hin Mr. Mandicosaid B 
Quite undisturbed, the head of the Astoria and Fort Of course ¥ “He's got mone plenty was the respot 
Bragg Transportation Company grinned his infrequent “Of course,” the examiner went placidly on, “the time doubtful interrogatior Simms is our mat 
sardonic smile at mpl) came when Mr. Jones got eleven hundred dolla at Mr. Mand pped his watch into his wa 
“Some day I'll give Simms a show with | fellows. he'll never repay.” ‘I can be in Astoria ten days from to-da he 
He'll hold his own with the best of you, and he t have “Eh?” Mulcahy rasped. “‘Jones? Why , Mulcahy grinne 
to bully his way into this club to find people who'll be “He's been bankrupt for two years,”” was the response ~ von? I'll trust Simn I think you'll find 
ervil to him.” **And exactly ten minutes before he sailed on one of your right man in the right place 
It was characteristic of Mulcahy that when a notion steamers for San Frar co he came in and got eleven hur lhe examiner nodded and left Mulcahy irve 1 
once became fixed in his head he wasted no time in carry- dred doll: l i fro Da He t i empt tlice a eached I ! hat 
ing it into execution. Four days later he fixed his emotion- China now,” examiner added thoughtfully. “1 pre I must catch that five o'clock for Portland,” | 
less eyes on the face of a tired bank examiner and said sume he expects to remain there himself Funny that I should think of Sim: ( 
“So you think this bank needs new blood? You don’t Mulcahy’s black eyebrows drew down over his meta ut in Jones! 
like my way of being vice president? And you don’t eyes He pushed the button that rang the buzzer « 
approve of the cashier's having so much power? Well, go “Our cashier - cashier tle cage, and when that officer appears 
on!” The examiner held up one deprecating Nar d att 
Slowly and coldly the examiner explained the unwisdom “You happened to be in the bank that day You “Jones?” he snarled 
of certain loans, the evils of having a cash reserve double O. K.’d the note, Mr. Mulcahy Eleven hundred,” he The « ier of the Fourth National had great resp 
the needful amount, and the practical disadvantages of a continued thoughtfully. ‘“ And he had settled the previou the tremendous Mulcahy as a head of big ! ‘ 
board of directors whose in in the bank was only neote with a draft which I’m afraid will not be honored; at considered him a child in a ba He answered the 
spasmodic. least your cashier suspects its value.’ president's stare with one equally cold 
“Your president hasn’t been inside the building in four “Sit down, Mr.—er a I should have refused the accommodatior 
months,” the official concluded. *“*Mandico,” the examiner supplied, seating himself respo! ility,”” he remarked in a firm tone 
“He was picked to do the social tricks!’’ Mulcahy “You’re the national-bank examiner, aren't you?" Jonessaid he’dspoken with you. You O. K.’d th ‘ 
snapped. “‘He owns enough stock, heaven knows. What Mulcahy asked sharply. there was no need of my saying anything.” 
if he prefers Europe to Astoria? I'm here!” “T am.” ‘I have five minut Mulcal i Ha 
“Part of the time,”’ the examiner assented. “‘But you “T’ve seen your face before, Mr. Mandico.’ The cashier sat down and ed throug! 
are much more concerned with your own companies, Mr. “T’ve been in this district three year I was in Ca dow. It was one of Mulcahy’s ways to lower the he 
Mulcahy. Naturally, I suppose.” fornia before that.” green curtain, so that every passer-by might 
“If I don’t see the use ——”’ came the suggestion. “Then you're the man who saw us ali caught in that seated in the;inner office of the bank. He w 
“That's your business,” was the reply; “but I’mtalking Lime Point Bank—eh? I remember you quite well, Mr it that when the curtain was up public opinion would 
about this bank. It’ssolvent, allright; butit’sdead. No Mandico.” sider him still there, deep in financial mysteri« N 
new business innine months. Same old borrowers; same “It cost you two hundred thousand dollars.” cashier stared out on the rair le of the ! 
old depositors; same old haphazard methods. Here’’—the Mulcahy grinned. building and wondered it useless comments he 
examiner tapped his notebook—‘‘is the record of twenty “Tt did. I have five minutes. Have you?” hear. Then Mulcal tid quietly 
accommodations to William Jones. Each one is for eleven Mr. Mandico nodded. “You'll hold a meeting of the board of directors as s 
hundred dollars; each was indorsed by the same man; each “*You know as well as I do that I’m vice president of this as possible and retire me, elect yourself in my pla 
for the same term; each for the same rate of interest; and bank in Astoria because it’s convenient. This back office is make Captain Matthew Simms president of tl bar 


each paid by a draft on thesame firm in Illinois. Now——”’ 


pleasanter than the shanty on the dock, and it helps my The bank examiner has been raising Ne« 
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this bank’s being run. The Jones matter is only an inci- 
lent. ‘Active directors’ is his ery. All right! Let’s have 
ome and see what you can do on your fifty thousand dol- 
irs capital in Astoria, with the Government forbidding 


any loan of over five thousand. I quit!” 

“Simms?” demanded the cashier with sudden acri- 
mony. ‘Who's he? Have you sold your stock?” 

‘I have not,” Muleahy returned. “I’m selling him the 
president's stock, which was left with me. Captain Simms 
will show you how to run a business. Four minutes gone! 


When can you have that meeting?” He looked at the 
cashier and went on: ‘You understand, Mr. Mace, that 


nl ‘ - : writt i 9 
you'll vote your stock with mine? 

“Two shares,"” Mr. Mace commented bitterly. 

Buy more,’’ Mulcahy commanded him. “ As vice presi- 
dent you ought to own at least five thousand dollars’ 
vorth of this bank’ tock.” 

* And starve?” 





I get ,”’ Mulcahy said briefly. ‘Cashier has a sal- 

; vice president has none. All right. Vote the vice 
president a salary.’ 

He was gone before the cashier could bring to utterance 
the severe things he had to say, and Mr. Mace contented 
himself with going out into the main room and informing 
his assistant that there would be no need for his services 
after the end of the month. Later he closed his books, put 
the cash in the safe in the vault, and sallied forth to dis- 
cover what he could of Captain Simms. 

That individual, in full uniform, met him on the street 
and drew him aside under an awning. 

‘You are Mr. Mace?” the captain said. “All right, Mr. 
Mace. Mr. Mulcahy has just pulled me off my ship to be 
president of your bank. I've always wished to be a banker. 
| owe Mr. Mulcahy a great deal.” 

The cashier of the Fourth National liked neatness. He 
was glad to witness Captain Simms’ well-groomed appear- 
ance, but he hated to stand under a leaky awning that 
flapped dismally overhead with little discharges of mist. 

‘I’m sure I'm glad to make your better acquaintance, 
captain,” he said. ‘‘But as to your owing Mr. Mulcahy 
a great deal I'm not so sure. A bank is a heavy responsi- 
bility, you know.” 

“T'll have to step easily till I get my office legs,’ was the 
answer. ‘“‘You're closed, of course? In my experience 
banks do close early. I fancy to-morrow will have to do.” 

“You're not in the bank yet, sir,”’ the cashier reminded 
him 

‘Mr. Mulcahy just told me I was president.” 

Mr. Mulcahy,” Mr. Mace said firmly, “is only one of 
the directors of the Fourth National. There must be a 
meeting, a transfer of stock, and all kinds of formalities. 





Probably a week or ten days— possibly longer.” 
Captain Simms drew the cashier still farther under the 
awning. In his most equable voice he said: 
ir. Muleahy took me off the Wolverine not an hour 
ago and told me I was to be president of the Fourth 
National, and that I was to take hold—I quote his words, 
sir—‘take hold of the institution.’ You are mistaken 
about its being a week or ten days. Though I’m unused to 
banking —not a business man at all, sir—I am sure that 
Mr. Mulcahy wouldn't have removed me from the bridge 
of a vessel about to sail, promoted my chief officer, and 





insisted on my stopping ashore immediately, if he hadn't 
intended that I should take charge immediately; in fact, 
he told me there wasn’t an officer of the bank in Astoria. 
I judge that a bank, like a ship, cannot sail without a com- 
mander. Am I right?” 

Now the cashier had been trained in a branch of a Brit- 
ish bank, situated in the upper fastnesses of the Northwest 
Territory, and his most envied character in history was the 
manager of this branch, who had been lord paramount, 
dictator and social authority over a tract of some ten thou- 
sand square miles. Mr. Mace had first adapted himself to 
the restricted routine of an American small-town bank, 
then lost his youthful enthusiasm and resigned himself for- 
ever, as he supposed, to being a mere automaton. Now he 
forgot the whipping awning and peered into Captain Simms’ 
ruddy, wholesome face. He had not been trained for naught; 
he discerned the resolution, the steadiness, the integrity of 
the man in uniform before him. 

Mulcahy, he thought, was a hard man, a moneymaker 
and a tyrant; but he had never been known to warm up to 
anybody who hadn't the strongest claims on his esteem and 
respect. Mr. Mace vaguely recalled that sea captains had 
been known to be wealthy. It was incredible that Mul- 
cahy should so abruptly resign his own position in the bank 
and place this man at the head of the institution unless 
Captain Simms was a power to be reckoned with. Then 
the thought came to him: “And I'm vice president!” 

“In such a case I imagine the formalities can be dis- 
pensed with for a while,” he said. ‘‘There are formalities 
but we can hurry ’em up.” 

““Good!” Captain Simms said. ‘‘ My family live in Oak- 
land. I think I had better get settled in the business before 
making arrangements to bring my wife and girl to Astoria. 
Now we'll go to the bank.” 

It was eight o’clock that evening when Mr. Mace looked 
at the huge walnut-cased clock, which directed the opening 
and closing of the Fourth National, and said: 

“You see, we are in a pretty good position. Very few 
banks with our capital have such deposits.” 

“Six hundred thousand is a pretty fair sum,” Captain 
Simms acknowledged. “It’s almost as much as the other 
banks combined. But I notice that loans and discounts are 
less than half they would be if we loaned in proportion to 
our cash, as the other banks do. Now ——” 

For ten minutes Mr. Mace declaimed on the iniquity of 
lending hither and yon. 

“T’ll warrant you people don’t take much stock in banks 
that loan up to the limit when it comes to putting their 
money in a safe place. Look at our deposits!” 

Simms leaned back against the great desk that ran down 
the center of the long banking room and shook his head. 

“A good many people of all kinds travel with a skipper,” 
he said modestly —“‘ bankers among ’em. I've often talked 
with men high up in banks and figured a little myself. It’s 
the loans that bring in the money. Now ten thousand 
loaned to a good hustling fellow in one lump is a piece of 
business that pays. Five thousand with another chap 
who'll spend the coin right here in town will beat lending a 
dozen little jags of money to pull dead horses across the 
road. And what I'd like to see is this bank making loans of 
fifty thousand dollars at good interest where the returns 
would be big. Fifty thousand out at ten per cent wouldn't 
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be missed out of our six hundred thousand and it would 
bring us in five thousand a year without any trouble. 
See?”’ 

Mr. Mace fairly trembled, suddenly inspired with a 
terrific hatred for this fellow, who assumed to know his 
way where experienced men feared to set foot. But he 
managed to restrain himself. A wicked plot was forming 
in his mind. 

“‘And what if you lost it—the fifty thousand?” he mur- 
raured. 

““Won’t lose it!’’ Captain Simms said firmly. 

“But Mr. Muleahy lost eleven hundred just the other 
day,”’ the cashier said, fairly biting into the captain's placid 
countenance with his eyes. 

“Eleven hundred! Out of this bank?” Simms said 
sharply. ‘‘How?” 

Mr. Mace explained with apparent regret but genuine 
gusto. His auditor listened quietly to the end and demanded 
to see the note. With this in his capable hand, he studied 
the figures and the signature. 

“Due in ninety days,” he remarked. ‘‘ That’s some time 
yet. How do you know this man Jones isn’t going to 
pay us?” 

The cashier related the circumstances of the repayment 
of the former loan by a presumably worthless draft and the 
evasion of the debtor to China immediately on receiving 
the money for the new note. 

“China?” Captain Simms repeated briefly. 

“China,” Mr. Mace said positively. ‘* He went down to 
San Franciseo and sailed for the Orient. What if it had 
been for fifty thousand dollars?” 

“I'd have got it,” was the easy response. ‘‘ Where's the 
telephone?” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Mace, starting forward in alarm 
“Don’t tell the police—don’t shake confidence in the bank 
We never tell such matters to the public.” 

“Tell the police?”’ repeated Simms with a smile, taking 
down the trumpet. “‘ Never fear, my lad!” 

A moment later the cashier was listening to such a con- 
versation as he had never heard before. It began with a 
query for the wireless station and then went on: 

“This is Captain Simms, of the Wolverine. Yes; her 
call is WV. I wish you'd get the Mandarin, at sea, bound 
from Honolulu to Hongkong, and tell Captain Forsythe 
that he has a passenger named Jones who owes my bank 
twenty-two hundred dollars and interest for four months 
at nine per cent. We want that money, son. You'll see to 
it? Good!” 

Having carefully replaced the receiver on its hook, Cap 
tain Simms said mildly: 

“Forsythe will see to that! So quit worrying.” 

Mr. Mace presently went home fully convinced that the 
new president-to-be of the Fourth National was a grossly 
ignorant man, with a tendency to dementia. To his wife, 
who seemed to him to have lost sight of the gravamen of 
affairs in being the lady of a bank vice president, he stated 
that a very few days would bring Simms down from his 
lofty perch. 

“‘And we'll be lucky if the bank pulls through at all!” 
he concluded. 

Later Mrs. Mace loyally assented to her husband’s opin- 


ion that the step from vice presidency to presidency of the 


The Feartess Had Passed the Lightship andi Vanished Into the Storm That Was Raging From Cape Flattery to Cape Bianco 








“why, You Miserable Creature, That Loan 


Fourth National should be taken quickly, for the sake of 
the innocent depositors and stockholders of the bank. 

The next morning Captain Simms, dressed in sober 
civilian garb, presented himself at the rear door of the bank 
exactly at eight o'clock, stepped past the unenlightened 
office boy, hung his hat, topcoat and umbrella on a hook in 
the closet heretofore sacred to the great Mulcahy, and 
then demanded the presence of Mr. Mace. 

The assistant cashier came in to expostulate, stating 
that the bank did not open till nine o’clock and that Mr. 
Mace would not be down till half after eight. 

“*T’m the new president of the bank,” 
antly. “‘Who are you?” 

“I was assistant cashier,” the young man said tartly. 
“You fired me yesterday!” 

‘Nothing of the kind,” the captain said quietly. “‘ Mr. 
Mulcahy said yesterday that you were to be cashier. Can 
you arrange your bond to-day?” 

“Bond? Why, I’m not—I don’t believe anybody is 
bonded here,”” was the reply. 

“Not Mr. Mace?” came the quick demand. 

Satisfied as to the facts, Captain Simms devoted five 
minutes to the instruction of the new cashier in the requi- 
sites for his promotion and ended by saying simply: 

‘“My pursers were always under bond. It simplifies 
matters.” 

To Mr. Mace himself he enlarged on this and made it 
perfectly plain that he expected that gentleman, in con- 
sideration of his salary as vice president, to supply sureties 
in the sum of six hundred thousand dollars. To amazed, 
angry and petulant expostulation, he repeated his brief 
ultimatum: 

“Give a bond or quit 

When the injured official finally suggested that Captain 
Simms was impugning his stainless honor, Simms carefully 
disclaimed any such intent; and when the argument was 
then advanced that the expense of supplying such a bond 
was prohibitive, he mildly said that, as no salary had been 
fixed, he would consider this expense when the time came 
to make the new salary list. He added: 

** After the director’s meeting this afternoon.” 

Here Mr. Mace was on firm ground, and with great pleas- 
ure he explained laws and by-laws that made imperative 
a called meeting of the bank’s stockholders, with plenty of 
time given, and left no doubt in Captain Simms’ mind that 
if all the legalities were to be conserved it would be not less 
than a month before the changes could be made. He took 
out a small notebook, and after figuring a little said: 

“I see that Mr. Mulcahy and I own four-fifths of the 
stock of this bank. I guess no stockholder is going to kick 
if I take charge right away. Fix it!” 

And Mr. Mace did——not unwillingly, but with a secret 
chuckling pleasure, due to the fact that he knew the bank 
examiner would return before very long and discover 
irregularities which would lead to an explosion. Mr. Mace, 
not ordinarily a plotter, would see to it that the examiner 
had ample cause for his official censure. 

In his various conversations with Simms the cashier had 


Simms said pleas- 





found that his new superior was entirely ignorant of the 
chief of the cast-iron rules which the Government imposes 
on its national banks. That rule once broken beyond 
repair, Mr. Mace was satisfied that the control of the 
Fourth National would be placed in the safe hands of an 
experienced banker—himself. With Mulcahy out of the 
way and his administration marked by the Jones loan, and 
Captain Simms forever damned by the still more terrible 
breach of a Federal statute, who could doubt that a dis- 
tracted board of directors would turn to Mace? 
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Yet the cashier was to 
have a tremendous shock 
that very day and a 
warning of the efficiency 
t} 





of Captain Simms’ meth 
ods, novel and unprece 

dented as they were. The 
new president came into 
the cashier's apartment 
after luncheon and asked 
abruptly: 

“What's the interest 
on that Jones note to 
maturity 

For the moment Mr 
Mace was nonplused 


1) 


Recovering himself, he 
extracted the valueless 
paper from a bill book 
and flipped it over to the 
captain, 

“Twenty-two dol- 
lars,”” he snapped. “If 
we charge the whole 
thing off to-day we'll 
save profit-and-loss 
twenty dollars.” 

Captain Simms picked 
up the note and folded it 
and put it in his wallet 

“Hey!” said the startled cashier. “ You can’t do that 
That’s bank property— worth eleven hundred on the books.” 

“The note’s paid, with interest,”’ the captain responded, 
quite undisturbed. ‘“‘Of course we'll let Jones have his 
note now. Has that draft come back yet ‘ 

‘Notice came to-day that it was paid, all right,””’ Mace 
acknowledged: “‘but I'd like to see that eleven hundred 
I would.” 

Simms laid a large y 
cashier, who read as follow 


Was a Joket"* 





CAPTAIN MATTHEW SIMMS, 


Comm’r S.S. Wolverine, 
ASTORIA, Oregon 


Have twenty-two hundred Jones’ cash in purser’s safe 
Jones sore. What's the rumpus about? Tell me what to do 
further. FORSYTHI 

“That's an aérogram,” Simms explained 

Mr. Mace collected himself, thought of what he wished 
to say, and said it consecutively 

“Wireless is all right. How did you know Jones was on 
that steamer? And by what authority does this captain 
And how did he 


How did he see through Jones’ 


seize Jones’ money and hold it for you? 
know Jones was on board? 
assumed name?” 

Captain Simms seemed to feel compassionate before 
such simplicity and laboriously explained: 

‘You said this fellow Jones had left for Hongkong The 
Mandarin is the only steamer that's sailed in a month 
Forsythe is an old shipmate and friend of mine 
4 master of a ship doesn’t need any authority for 
taking possession of stolen money. A man whose 
name is Jones would be an ass to change it if he 
vanted to be anonymous. This man is no fool 
I'll wire Forsythe to keep eleven hundred and 
twenty-two dollars and remit, per draft, from 
Hongkong at current exchange. If we mail the 
canceled note to-day it'll go via Victoria day after 
l right. Eh?” 


Mr. Mace 


to-morrow, and Jones will be 





““BRut—maybe it’s another Jones! 
said desperately. 

“In any case we're protected,” was the un- 
moved reply. 

On the tenth day from the date of his last in- 
spection Mr. Mandico turned up at the rear door 
of the Fourth National of Astoria promptly at 
eight o'clock, and was welcomed by Mr. Mace, 
who volubly explained the change in the bank’s 
personnel, 

“Though I’m vice president,” he told him, “I 
wil be frank and say that I simply do not approve 
of many things which have been done. The cash 
ier is not my « hoice I tried to make something 
of the young man when he was my assistant, but 
he seems to feel that he is no longer respor sible 
tome. A difficult position, Mr. Mandico! But I 
feel a duty to the lox 
their funds to us.” 

The examiner nodded and vanished within the 





| people who have intrusted 


vault. In an hour he emerged, compared his fig 
ures with those in the books of the bank, and 
briefly gave permission to start the day’s business 

**Cash is correct,” he said ‘Now let's go over 
your paper.” 

Five minutes later he looked up. 

“Where's that Jones note?” 

Mr. Mace shook his head and related the hi 
tory of that transaction up to the time when he “Mr 


had forced Captain Simms to make the account 






































































but Mr. Mace train n g indig He f 
tl { ‘ i ew i ‘ 
mus ne wit! ve few minute H hea 
awa inacnhu ed when ne iw ne eXan t 
pene i e amount and the gnature t ‘ 
it carel and the yet ft } s ry 4 i 
into the side office, where Captain Sir s key ‘ ate 
Had he dare he would have | ywe M Mar 

TI I mse the door alte ell a i 
sea pp e Capta SI is vho at ed pieasa I 





‘ Mr. Simms. Without any indorsement and unas 
cured. Signed by Mr. Mulcahy.” Mr. Mandico paus 
coughed and continued You know about it 

1 made the loan myself 


the rate of interest? The judge is pay 





And I know for a fact that he never 
life.” 

The examiner hesitated 

‘Yes; I see. May I ask—I should like to know just 
how this note was made, and how the money wa er 


advanced.’ 


“Cash over the counter, sir.”” was the prompt rey 
‘Mr. Mulcahy came in, said he was short and needed som 
oin. *“Ten per cent ays | ‘Oh! says he And how 





Y our credit is good,’as I know, fora million.’ I told him 
I'll have forty thousand,’ he told me. He has it 


‘To-day?” the examiner asked quietly 
Captain Simn isught the tone and reaned forward 
‘To-day? The note is made for ninety day What 


Very briefly Mr. Mandico informed the captain of the 
law that prohibits the officers of a national bank from 
loaning any sum to a single borrower in excess of a certain 
percentage of its capital, of the enormity of lending to a 
director, and wound up by saying 

lhis note must be paid immediately. This amount 
must be made good to this bank I can give you till 
to-morrow to do it.’ 

Simms studied the face of the man before him a litth 
and then looked down at the great table, whict 
hed place He whtiy 


position of the Irame that heid the photograph of his wile 





his own new and cheri 


and daughter 
Against the law, is it? I must make good by to 


morrow Continued on Page 62 








Mutcahy Took Me Off the Wolverine Not an Hour Ago and 
Toid Me I Was to be President of the Fourth Nationat’ 
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Al LIE JOB =—By Maude Radford Warren 


F ALL the-Simon-pure parasites in the world were set 
up in a row it would be hard for the critical eye to find 
ome who was not pretty. And, looking at them, it 
would be hard for the critical eye to remain critical; under 
bombardment of so much loveliness it would 
he only human to believe that surely the inside character 
must correspond to the outward graces. If all these 
beautiful bloodsuckers were classified, part would be 
found to have brains which they used; part, merely cun- 


ning which they used; and part, brains which they did not 


w stunning 


use for fear the use would awaken a happily slumbering 
onseence 

There are some homes—or, rather, houses—presided 
over by parasites where the amount spent does not matter 
to the head of the family; but in many others undue 
expense means worry and added strain to the man who 
must find the money. In most of these houses there comes, 
once a month, an evening when husband sits down to a 
dinner composed of all his favorite dishes, while wife wears 
the frock he likes most and aims assiduously to reproduce 
the best allure of the honeymoon; for this is the occasion 
when he looks over the bills to find that she has exceeded 
her household allowance. Because she has no sensible 
excuse for the excess expenditure, she uses the two best 
devices of the parasite or the toy. The manners of a real 
helpmate, she instinctively understands, would not be in 
place, for she cannot really explain or defend. Some men 
do not see through the devices at all; some see through 
them without resentment; and some see through them 
with resentment. 

When Lrene Ridgely met John, her husband, on the fifth 
of the month, in the old blue gown she had worn the day 
he proposed to her, he knew perfectly well what was com- 
ing, even before she set him down to a meal of beefsteak, 
fried onions, Brussels sprouts, grapefruit salad and lemon 
pie—food that Irene usually despised as plebeian; for it 
was the sixth time in the seven months they had been 
married when she had so set her stage—except that this 
was the first time she had resurrected the blue gown. 

Ridgely bad met his wife in a way that he thought was 
casual—at a dinner dance. But it was not casual, having 
been supervised by Irene’s canny Aunt Sara. The girl's 
parents had died when she was in her early teens, leaving 
only afew thousand. She had been put under the guardian- 
hip of Aunt Sara, who thought that the only market for a 
pretty girl was marriage— not necessarily success in mar- 
riage. She had spent all Irene’s money in sending her to a 
fashionable school, where the educational emphasis was 





put, subtly enough, on such subjects and accomplishments 
as would make the most of charm and femininity. Irene 
could sing to her own aceempaniment. She could dance 
and ride and play tennis well; she was a good bridge player 
and an excellent purveyor of small talk. 

The aunt, looking upon her and finding her good, as it 
were, ran no risk of throwing her with ineligibles. She 
never allowed lrene to go to any place where she would be 
likely to meet a man without a good income; nor did she 
permit her to know any girls who would be likely to bring 
forw urd penniless friends. Moreover, when she spoke of 
men without money it was with a gentle sweetness—as of 
people for whom she must feel sorry, but who couldn't 
possibly count in one’s world. Unconsciously, then, Irene 
looked upon poor men much as she looked upon girls who 
worked for a living 

In a sense Ridgely did not belong to the world of Irene’s 
aunt; and then in another sense he did—just as any man 
with money, or the power to get it, would; for it is money 
that buys the parasite, and the source of that money, or the 
origin and character of the human instrument who purveys 
it, is inconsequential 
Ridgely came of nice people; but family exigencies threw 
him upon his own resources while he was still a freshman in 
college 
little enough inducement for a boy really to use his brains, 
Ridgely had exercised his tendency to think. In the world 
outside, when he began as an insurance writer, he made up 
his mind that ninety-five per cent of the men in the world 
are led. He meant to be of the five per cent who lead, 
because he believed anything else to be a sign of failure. 
He liked to work in states where the conditions were hard 
and where all sorts of difficulties had to be met —difficulties 
that he would have to settle himself, because there would 
not be time to refer to the home office. 

Thus he sharpened his mind. He forged ahead and at 
a little past thirty found himself the manager of the West- 
ern office of his firm, with a salary of ten thousand a year, 
and half as much more coming from capital he had acquired 
through shrewd investments. 

He had worked too hard to spend much time in the 
society of girls. He supposed they had their failings, like 
men. He knew that the competent woman who was his 
private secretary frequently had her troubles in quelling 
the “nerves” of the office girls; he had a business associate 


Even in the modern college, where there is often 


whose wife was driving him toward bankruptcy. But 
Ridgely’s mother had had all the virtues—gentleness, con- 
sideration, a sense of economy and a keen logical power. 
He thought that the girl he should finally love must be like 
his mother. But, until he met Irene, no girl had touched 
his heart; each one he had met had been to him merely a 
feminine creature, dark or fair, pretty or plain, stupid or 
clever—some one who would have no special place in his 
life, and therefore did not require to be analyzed and 
labeled. 

At thirty-two he had felt the need for a little change and 
gayety and had begun to accept the invitations of some of 
his mother’s old friends. Thus he had met Irene—acci- 
dentally as he thought, but in reality his eligibility had 
been carefully canvassed by Aunt Sara. She had admitted 
him among a number of much richer men, because she 
thought he had it in him ultimately to give Irene a better 
place in the world than any of her other suitors. There was 
another virtue, too, that a selfmade man had over one who 
had merely inherited: what he had could not be easily 
taken from him. 

From the first Ridgely liked Irene because her talk was 
attractive and because they danced well together. Before 
he knew it he was half in love with her, and he wrapped 
illusion about her like a rainbow mist. Irene accepted him 
because she loved him. It did not occur to her that she 
would never have been allowed to love him if her aunt had 
not been satisfied with his income. Neither could it have 
occurred to her that anyone without money would have 
thought of proposing to her. She assumed that she and he 
had come together because they never could have loved 
other people, and she expected complete happiness. She 
was the type of parasite with brains which she did not use; 
the following of a self-preserving instinct had, so far, 
secured for her all she needed. Very definitely, albeit 
unconsciously, she put herself and her wants first, her 
habit of indirection and her real warm-heartedness keeping 
her unaware of her limitations. 

When they had begun housekeeping Ridgely had made 
her an allowance of five hundred dollars a month for food, 
service and clothes. At the end of the first month she told 
him, very prettily, that she hoped her big boy would not be 
angry, but somehow the naughty bills had run away from 
her and she had spent two hundred dollars more than her 
allowance. Her big boy, still blinded by the honeymoon 
mists, was not angry. He asked how she had happened to 
run over. Irene replied vaguely that there were “things” 
to get, and she invented a new little loveword for him. 
Under the spell of that he had assumed that “things” 
meant household furnishings he had neglected to count 
upon. 

The second month the same thing happened. Ridgely 
became a little thoughtful. Then, with the notion of 
adapting an office scheme to his household, he proposed to 
start Irene with a bank account of her own. He said he 
would give her five hundred dollars, and whatever she 
might save out of her housekeeping allowance she could 
add to that, and pretty soon she'd be buying bonds. Irene 
agreed gleefully. It was her habit to agree to everything 
and then do precisely as she pleased. There was no excess 
expenditure at the end of the third month. Ridgely was 
delighted; but when he asked Irene whether she had been 
able to add to her bank account she managed to avoid 
answering. 

At the end of the fourth month she was a few dollars in 
debt, and Ridgely, the honeymoon mists rather dispersed 
now, asked to see the bills. From an examination of them 
he gathered that she had spent all her bank account in 
paying the excess expenditures of two months. Irene had 
said naively she had supposed that was what the bank 
account was for, and had thought her half-feigned igno- 
rance rather charming. Ridgely was not charmed; he 
explained in words of one syllable that a savings account 
was for the purpose of saving and not of spending. 

Irene promised to do better; but he saw uneasily that 
she was really surprised that he wanted her to e:.plain how 
the money had gone, and at thesame time confident that she 
could coax away his expectations. Her view, he took it, 
was that it was a man’s duty to pay all the bills his wife 
contracted, because he loved her. If he did not have enough 
money, then it was his business to make more, as other men 
did. In this he saw the teaching of Aunt Sara. 

He talked to her about schemes of economy as they were 
handled in the insurance office of which he was the man- 
ager, with the idea that she might adapt them to her home. 
Irene listened with a wise expression on her face, and 

Ridgely, who knew she had a good brain, thought she 
really heard what he said. The next month she disarmed 
him, before she presented the bills, by saying that she had 
had to run into debt to buy some clothes, and that she was 
sorry she had not had enough money to buy a sufficient 
trousseau. Indeed, she wished she had been an heiress, so 
that she need never trouble her dear John about money. 


Ridgely felt that it would be ungenerous to speak about 
her extravagance till the next month. 

Now it was the settling day of the next month, and he 
sat opposite her, listening to her pretty little table mono- 
logue with the pleasant guarded smile he was accustomed 
to wear in conversation with some business associate to 
whom he did not care to reveal his real mind. It was only 
when Irene wanted to get something that she made a 
monologue; on other occasions she did not want to do all 
the work herself and she insisted on interchange of talk. 

Occasionally, as he ate, Ridgely flashed a speculative 
glance at her, but she was so intent on her own game that 
she did not get the connotation of his look. She was very 
alluring, with her creamy arms gleaming through her blue 
filmy sleeves, and her shining brown eyes and full red lips 
flashing provocative smiles at him. He reflected, quite 
without cynicism or bitterness, that a year ago, just 
because she had looked so beautiful and managed her social 
relations so deftly, and talked so entertainingly to him, and 
in general wound herself so irrevocably into his heart — that 
then he had taken it for granted she had ready for their 
life partnership all the sound qualities he expected of a 
competent office assistant — grasp, common sense, economy 
and perseverance. 

“It isn’t her fault that I thought so,”’ he mused, deter- 
mined to be just; “and part of her failure is due to her bad 
training. But it will be her fault and mine if she doesn’t 
make good now.” 

He would not have had her lovely face and charming 
ways changed, but he wondered whether they were not a 
disadvantage to her as a homemaker; wondered whether 
a woman with less beauty and charm would not have had 
to make up for her deficiencies by the exercise of her 
practical qualities. 

“Somebody doesn’t see the dress I have on,” pouted 
Irene. 

“Yes, dear; I do,” he said quietly. 

It did not argue well for [rene’s peace of mind that what 
he thought was: 

“It must be something pretty steep this time or she'd 
never have put on a dress a whole year old.” 

He wondered that she could live by the day so utterly 
as she did. The blue gown was a special weapon of attack; 
she could not have anything beyondthat. How did she ex 
pect to get the better of him the next month? He did not 
realize that it is not in the nature of the parasite to have 
much sense of the future. 

“My big boy is frowning, 
him like his dinner?” 

“Some grand feed!” said Ridgely sincerely. 

“i ought to be, for I’ve a new cook.” 

“Had a row with the old one?” 

“No; but she burned the soup always and always, and 
that won't do if one is having guests to dinner. Besides 
that, she didn’t make good bread, and I hate baker’s bread; 
and you know she had no sense of time.” 

“So she wasn’t on to her job?” queried Ridgely. 

“No; and so, of course, I discharged her.” 

“Maybe she can get a life job,”’ said Ridgely in a 
peculiar tone. 

“*A life job?”’ questioned Irene uncertainly. 

**Get married.” 

“Oh!” Irene laughed merrily. ‘Well, maybe she will; 
and then if her husband truly loves her he will put up with 
her little ways, and not mind the burnt soup.” 

Irene led the way to the living room, where she leaned 
her head against Ridgely’s shoulder. 

“I’m afraid my bad boy is going to scold,” she said. 

*““Which means that the allowance is overdrawn?” 

She nodded, handed him a pile of bills, and sat humbly 
on a little stool at his feet, with her eyes fixed anxiously on 
his. It was a charming helpless attitude, the one she had 
assumed the first time Ridgely had gone over the bills. It 
was a very becoming posture, but it had ceased to have 
any emotional effect on Ridgely. 

One by one he scanned the bills and added their sum 
total. It came to five hundred and fifty dollars. As he 
looked down at her she added: 

“* And there’s a hundred dollars I haven’t put down there, 
for—for bridge debts, and charities, and—and such sun- 
dries.” 

Repressing a smile at the way she lumped her gambling 
and her charities together, and guessing pretty shrewdly 
that very little had gone to charity, Ridgely said gravely: 

“In the six months we have been keeping house you 
have overrun your allowance twelve hundred dollars.” 

“So much?” she murmured. Then she added roguishly: 
“But my big boy can make plenty of money.” 

“That isn’t the point,” returned Ridgely. “I have 
explained to you my theories of saving. I am afraid you 
haven't tried hard enough, Irene.” 

“But I never could learn to save,”’ she said with a 
pretty little gesture. 


chirped Irene. ‘ Doesn't 
























































































































































“When you lived with your aunt you did not begin to 
spend proportionately so much as you do now,” he said. 
“Well, but 1 didn’t have a husband. Anyway, John, 
Aunt § ich left.” 
“That proves you can do it if you think there 





a was always telling me there wasn’t mi 
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say how much shall be spent. Yours is the duty of spend room, angry, s ng, hurt, be lered. Likea asite 
ing it so as to get the most out of it.’ he had supposed that she " ilwa nage 

‘Il haven't bought one thing we didn't need. | can't by means of her fascinatior \ he i fe 
help it, can I, if things cost a lot?” fell ba n du the law, re ' I 
































is neces- Here was a lack of logic that nad nothing a ‘ ne i " 

ity. Why don’t you believe me when I tell you there is ‘Listen to me, Irene,”’ Ridgely said sternly What do her, and it was} itv before Go 
necessity?” you think you do for me in return for my love and support Irene ent the next two | slter ‘ 

He did not relax to her coaxing hand. ‘I love you,” she said ind tly ‘or Lhave. I } et g. S é " ‘ ‘ ‘ 

“You've had a futile education,” he went on, “since good servants, capable of buying and cooking nourishing ness warned her that she had better be set 
your aunt took you; but before that you'd graduated from food. I take care of my good looks and I dress well, sothat to thir is John hac dden | I " 
high school and your mind must have been working on you can be proud of me. I see that we keep up ourcircle of — y e that she rage ‘ She \ 
something since. Now I take boys and young menintomy friends—in other words, I do for you socially what youdo because she feared that exertion { herself wou 
office who have had no more than a high-school education. for me in the business world.” What she wanted to do was conquer John a ha 
In six months, unless they are made of cement from the “Get that out of your head,” Ridgely said. “I don't run along the 1 carefree way irefree t 
ears up, they’ve kept their eyes open; and with my help care a hang about your social circle—and especially Aunt « weapon she had for conquering John was herse 
they’ve either made something of ha . Se . : 
themselves or else I discharged es ‘ 
them.” When Jol ot thimnealf 

“Oh, if you’re going to compare house a inight she w aslex 
me with an office boy ¥ he ha t i y 
pouted Irene. e studied her face. anx 

A lack of logic is one of the ‘ < eautif 2s bu 
parasite’s chief weapons if she can conduct had made him quest 
render it convincing through her her characte h tudied } 
charm. The man she feeds on likes eeping face f signs of wea 
it, because she is his, and because f petence. He did i 
she makes him feel superior. Then, them; that stern little cl ha 
unconsciously generalizing from broad brow and that fir rne 
her whom he protects, he argues mouth meant force, if Lrene care 
against suffrage for women, to use it. Afraid of the pa f 
thereby injuring hard-working and enderne hat ved ove 
sensible women who need suffrage he we! ft } wT 
and who can use logic. Ridgely ur wked the door be i . 
re fused to be diverted. Irene heard the ke t the 

“The young men in my office , he saw the ligh ie ‘ 
make good,” he repeated, “‘ or else loor She tapped; she calle« 
I discharge them as you discharged f ngingly. When he i 
the cook.” , t she went back t ‘ 

Irene changed her tactics, a mor and the tea he hed 
suming a humorous pose. had something in the f fear a 

“But you can’t discharge me, ell as of pain. The next t ; 
you know,” she said, her eyes eakla he was wistful at i 
dancing; “for I’m your wife. I've guid John was pleasa 
got that life job you were speak- mehow unapproachable She 
ing of.” realized that he di t eu ‘ 

Ridge ly looked at her steadily t reopen their discu ! { it 
for two or three minutes. Irene could be so called—of the nig 
fidgeted; he was so plainly not before. When John kissed her 
seeing her. rood-by he said 

“I don’t see why I shouldn't I've written down the addres 
discharge you, as a business part- of that School of Domest Art 
ner,” he said slowly, “if you can't d Science for you. It inde 
make good on the financiai end of the blotter on my des} 
our partnership. It’s a very im- Irene had an engageme that 
portant one. For ten dollars a morning with her hairdresser, but 
week and her board I could hire a ifterward she went to the r 
woman to run this house and be and ed, in a half-hearted wa 
my business partner; I could do what courses were giver A vig 
that if you care to bring yourself , vung registrar took her 
to such humiliation. From the hand, plumbed her colossal igno 
look of these bills I’m sure the serv- ance and lac I interest, d led 
ants do the ordering—and doubt- that she should and could dk ‘ 
less make presents of our food to every morning to work, and reg 
all their friends. I'm sure it can’t tered her { 4 practica ‘ 
cost us two, and three servants, marketing at woking a f 
all this comes to. I really don’t ilues and a s¢ tica irs 
see why we need three servants. n housel 1 management 
I don’t know what you do wit ‘ » beg rk the next ' 
your time and your brains; but x 1 she i arned that, a 
you don’t use either your head or . 1s starting a e afte ; 
your hands on our home.” m had begu he w : 

Irene’s face flushed. She bit her rather at a disadvantage. but i 
lips. Then with eager tenderness ' . — ——<— — - itch up if she tried herd 
she put her arms about him It Could Not Have Occurred to Her That Anyone Without Money Would Have Thought of Proposing to Her When lren turned me, de 
Gently Ridgely evaded the caress. ! ed and rebe l ef 

“Don’t do that,” he said. “I want tothink. Weareina Sara's end of it. I want a pleasant home, efficiently run. Ridgely packing. He had been hast imi ed to N 
serious situation, Irene. It has got to change.” I've been patient’ with you for six months, because ‘you York and he expected be gone a fortnight. | { 

Irene tried the most potent device of the parasite—tears, haven't had any training. You've only been trained to first parting, and in the stre f it both forgot res 

Ridgely was distressed but firm. charm. But my fundamental expectation of my wife is and disappointment. They or new that t 

“It won't do, Irene,” he said. “You've got to learn to that if I should put her in two rcoms and ask her to make other and that ir te da f absences 
help me if you want to keep my respect. I feel as if I us comfortable on fifty dollars a month, she ought to do it The next morning Irene had an a ntmer 
should always love you; and yet, up to now, any affection Equally she ought to do it in fourteen rooms with five tailor; but she put it off, determin 
I have ever felt for anyone has had to be founded on hundred dollars a month.” earn whatever her rt vanted her t ( ! I 
respect.”” “But you know you've got pler ty of mone y, so that ] first instant she felt miseral! it se t is lou eu 

Irene flashed her eyes angrily. “If Iam sucha failure oughtn’t to have to think ” she begar nce she had even pretended t | , he he 
in your eyes, why did you marry me?” she asked “I'd be risking our happiness,”’ he said, “if I didn't se« n the | f he reme ‘ 

“You know the answer,” lied. ““You also’ that you do begin to think Now I’m going to give youa hard to begin a ne t N id ‘ 
know that when you were marri you undertook last chance. There’s a School of Domestic Art and Science ome ten da wehir er fe lent la ‘ 
certain obligations.” on Michigan Avenue Go down there and register for a tudent ere 

“Aunt Sara says you could afford a thousand a month,” course in marketing and cooking. One of our department not attract her and whose ‘ | 
Irene stormed. managers is sending his daughter there, and | | w it 1 neither n lid she ¢ 

Ridgely resented the interference of ‘in-laws” exactly good school. I don’t ask for more, in one month, thar ist Che next r 
as much as any man does. Hisirritation only strengthened a certain measure of improvement.” her, and the morning er th e had ana ent 
his determination. “* And if I refuse to go?” cried Irene ith the de 

“Your aunt,” he said coldly, “‘seems pretty well posted Ridgely’s face took on a look that she had never seer Then came Saturda i On M ! g 
on my affairs. She’s not, however, posted on how I pro- “You won't refuse!” he said Aunt Sara wa ‘ lesday ‘ 
pose to have my money spent. I make it; and so long as I He left the room, and she heard him taking his hat and a headache. Thu ‘ he wer wk t 
allow enough to have us comfortable I have the righ t to coat; then she heard the front door close she went to her ! I i 
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classes, hopelessly at sea. Then some of her intimate 
friends started a morning reading class, which she wanted 
to attend. A series of morning musicales was organized by 
another circle, to which she some day hoped to belong, and 
so she must hear their music. That left only three days a 


week for her classes 





Ridgely was still away, detained beyond his expecta- 
tions She felt that, if only he was with her, she could 
make him understand that she had started too late to be 
Perhaps another 
term Besides, his letters were so adoring, so full of 
longing, that she was sure she could make him think pre 
cisely as she did. As to the bills, she knew they would be 
smaller, for she had told the cook to be more economical. 
Besides, with John away, there could not be so much food 


able to get anything out of the school. 


used 

Ridgely came back the first of the month. For a day or 
two, in the joy of the reunion, nothing was said of practical 
On the third of the month he told her he should 
expect to see the bills as usual on the fifth and asked her 
how she liked the school. She said she was a dull pupil, 
but that she had done the best she could. When the front 
door had closed behind him she went slowly to her room, 
dressed and went to school, where she listened with deaf 


matters 


ears to the iecture on home management and blundered 
hopelessly in the cooking lesson. After lunch she went 
over the bills confidently enough; but her confidence 
dwindled, changed into fear, for, in spite of her husband’s 
absence, which should have affected kitchen and grocery 
and milk bills, and in spite of her instructions to the cook, 
the bills were as heavy as ever. She had again exceeded 
her allowance 
Irene went to bed; she had a slight headache and per- 
When Ridgely came home he was 
all sympathy and tenderness. Irene felt tremendously 
well the next day, but she stayed in bed. By the evening 
of the fifth, in spite of her nervousness, she was looking 
radiant. Ridgely sat by her bed and went over the bills. 
She watched him until he had put the last one down; then 
she turned her head away from him, her heart beating 
heavy ily. 
‘I can only say I'm sorry. It’s the cook’s fault. I have 


turbation increased it 


given her notice 





PTVRIGONOMETRY is a branch of 
mathematical science that drives 
Freshmen to drink and enables en- 

gineers to cover sheets of paper with 





abstruse calculations. Professors say it 
is a supreme discipline for the mind and 
ntricately expound itas such; but, until 
this date, | doubt that it ever before has 
functioned as a regulator for a great 
political party. 

That is what we now observe, for the 
present situation in the Republican party 
is a triangular one; indeed, it is a tetra- 
triangular one, with each trigon tossing 
excitedly amid wild and raucous bally- 
hoo. The discipline feature of it, not 
now so apparent, will be discovered later. 
And these are the trigons: 

First. The Triangle of Candidatorial 
Poesibilities Roosevelt on one side; 
Hughes on the second; and “some good 

trong man” on the third. 

Second. The Triangle of Manipula- 
tion: the Old Guard on the first side; the 
rank and file of the party on another; and 
the control of the Chicago Convention 
completing the figure. 

Third. The Triangle of Perturbation: 
Peace-- War — Preparedness, 

Fourth. The Triangle of Eventuali- 
ties: Roosevelt, President of the United 
States; Root, Secretary of State; 
Hughes, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court 
a fascinating geometrical situation; 
ind there are as many ways of figuring out the problems 
presented as there are figures, almost. Still, the professional 
political Euclids of the Republican party are sticking 
rather closely to their well-known and time-tried formulas; 
and, as they are likely to be most expert, it may be as well 


So there we have it 


to report here how they are attacking the propositions. 
They haven't finished as I write. I don’t know what the 
results will be. Nor do they. The rank and file won't get 
to the blackboard until their delegates reach Chicago. 
They may never get there. Possibly the professional polit 
ical Euclids will have the solutions ready for demonstration 
ym or about convention time. Possibly not. The interest 


STICAT 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


There was a moment’s tense silence. Then Ridgely said, 
in a harsh, grating voice she had never heard before: 

“I suppose you did nothing more than register at the 
school?” 

“‘I did go several times,”’ she murmured; “but I started 
too late. The other students were too far ahead of me, anc, 
of course, the teachers couldn’t be expected to hold back 
the class for me.” 

“Have you done the ordering this month instead of let- 
ting the cook do it? Have you examined the butcher and 
grocery bills day by day? Have you gone through the ice 
chest or estimated what the waste was?” 

“But John, dear, you didn't tell me to do all that!” 

He looked at her speechlessly. Irene reached for his 
hand. 

“Dearest,” she murmured, “can’t you take me just as I 
am? Won't my love make up for my deficiencies?” 

He drew away his hand. 

“IT oughtn’t to have to tell you what to do in your own 
house,”’ he said, ‘“‘any more than you should tell me what 
to doin my office. You have failed me, Irene, and you have 
failed in your job.” 

“Failed you!” she said angrily. ‘‘When did I ever fail 
you? I’ve never looked at another man but you since 
we've been married, never thought of one. Failed! You’ve 
failed me! I could reproach you for not being so rich as 
the Browns—but I don’t. Why should you reproach me 
because I haven't the sort of gifts Mrs. Smith has?” 

“It isn’t a matter of gifts. What you really mean is that 
you're so pretty that it doesn’t matter whether you use 
your brains or not. What I mean is that any woman with 
a little brains can learn to be a good housekeeper and a 
good home-maker. I gave you a chance of a month—and 
you haven’t made good in the slightest degree.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” cried Irene furi- 
ously. “‘We’re married, aren’t we? I haven’t disgraced 
you ~ 

“T am going to do this,”’ he said quietly: “‘I told you I 
was giving you a last chance, putting you on probation. I 
am going to discharge you.” 

She looked at him with wide eyes. 

**You spoke a few days ago of your life job. You got it 
because I loved you; you're to keep it, and my love and 


” 








of the thing centers in the way the various figurers are 
figuring; and, as that is more or less being done in the dark, 
it may be opportune to let a few rays of light in on the 
solvers and salvers who have the various matters in hand. 

Did you ever see a Chinese magician with an armful of 
steel rings, seemingly solid and separate, put those rings 


together in complicated combinations? Possibly a Chinese 


magician could put steel triangles together in the same 
mysterious manner and with the same entangled results. 
If so, and he used four triangles and intricately merged 
them, he would hold up to the audience, in his steel tri- 
angles thus coalesced, a fair semblance of the Republican 
situation as I write. 
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respect, by learning to be an adequate business partner 
This crisis in our lives has determined me vo accept the 
position that has been offered me as Eastern manager of 
our firm. For some reasons I didn’t want to take it; but 
it will be a chance for you to start over, unhampered by 
the influence of your Aunt Sara and your time-wasting 
friends here.” 

Angry tears sprang into Irene’s eyes. 

“You treat me as if I werea prisoner, a criminal! What 
have I done, except spend a little money that you know 
you can afford?” 

“In New York,” pursued Ridgely steadily, 
board—or, rather, you shall board. I have to go abroad 
for a few weeks and I shall not take you with me. I shall 
not put you in an expensive hotel, but in a good boarding 
house. I shall pay your tuition at a Domestic Art and 
Science School. I shall make you a small allowance for 
sundries. You will be utterly unhampered by me, your 
relatives or your friends. It’s in you to make good; I give 
you this one more chance.” 

“And if I won't?” 

“What can you do?” 

They looked at each other. Their love had momentarily 
receded; stripped of any illusion or sentiment, they saw 
each other starkly, were estimating each other’s strength. 
Ridgely knew that, since he made their money, he had the 
absolute power. In that moment Irene knew it too; and 
she also knew that her power over him hereafter depended 
not upon herself but upon him. Heretofore he had taken 
what she had to give. Now what he demanded she must 
develop, or else lose him. She realized this; and yet, her 
old habit strong, she fell back on emotion. 

“You never loved me!” she cried wildly 
Never!” 

“I do love you; but you've got to earn what I've given 
you before you're my mate again.” 

Irene sobbed helplessly. He took her lax fingers in hi 
and kissed them. 

‘Dearest, help me!” he said. ‘I’m only workir 
self-respect and happiness.” 

She made no reply and presently he left her 
morning when he tapped on her door she did not answer 


“we will 


“never! 





Continued on Page 47 
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They may remain thus commingled 
until convention time, or they may not 
If they do there will be wild proceedings 
at Chicago. If they are separated the 
wild proceedings may come after Chi 
cago. In anyevent the making and mix- 
ing of them is worthy of report as a 
preliminary to the Chicago Convention, 
and as a record of the politics of the 
spring of 1916; and whatever the out- 
come is, it will be the better understood 
when the politics played is known 

Politics has been popping in the United 
States— presidential politics 
the first of the year, and at the present 
time it is beyond the popping stage and 
is detonating. The entrance of Colonel 
Roosevelt into the Republican situatior 
started the heavy guns. Before that the 
firing was of small caliber. When Roos« 
velt got in the howitzers began to oper 
ate, and at this moment the uproar is 
deafening; and the casualties, which will 
not be counted until after the Chicago 


ever since 


Convention, are likely to be sickening 

I have commented on the recrudes 
cence of The Colonel, and the reasons 
therefor, and the reception thereof, up to 
the ‘“‘Are You Heroic?” proclamation, 
issued at Port of Spain. The Colonel 
returned to find that, in part, the per- 
sons to whom he addressed his inquiry 
were as heroic as circumstances and he 
seemed to demand; but that some of the people, who must 
necessarily be extremely heroic in order to allow The Colonel 
to avail himself of what he has in mind—which is the 
Republican nomination for President—were not a durned 
bit heroic. 

Furthermore, The Colonel discovered that there was a 
wide and growing sentiment for the nomination of Mr. 
Justice Hughes, based on the assumption that Mr. Hughes 
is the only man on whom the Republican party can unite 
with a prospect of defeating Mr. Wilson; and on the 
further fact that Mr. Justice Hughes apparently is in 
the position that, though he is in no sense a candidate 
for the nomination, he is quite willing to be the nominee. 










Obviously, 
if The Colonel 
istosucceedin 
grasping the 
Republican nomination, no predominant Hughes senti- 
ment must prevail; and there was an immediate plan on 
his part to make it apparent to the Republicans that The 
Colonel is their refuge and strength. In other words, it 
was up to The Colonel to put a muffler on the Hughes boom. 

Now, as I have shown, the Old Guard of the Republican 
party are not at all entranced with the idea of nominating 
Mr. Hughes, but the Old Guard are willing to nominate Mr. 
Hughes as a last resort, rather than nominate Mr. Roose- 
velt. Therefore, it palpably was the strategy of The 
Colonel to show the Old Guard that, in addition to the 


support of the producing but erstwhile predacious pluto- 


crats, as evidenced at the Gary dinner, he too The 
Colonel — has elements of strength that the Old Guard 
considered their monopoly. Thus, the Bacon luncheon 


was arranged; and at that luncheon Mr. Root broke bread 
with The Colonel for the first time in five long years— Mr. 
Root, for whom Mr. Roosevelt once said he would crawl 


on his hands and knees from the White House to the Cap- 


itol, if such diverting exhibition by a paunchy President 
would have the effect of securing for Root a presidential 


nomination— Mr. Root, who presided at the Chicago Cor 
vention, where, as The Colonel has claimed, he was robbed 
of the nomination in 1912, and where, as he has also 
claimed, Mr. Root was the jimmy used in the operation. 
Well, Mr. Root and The Colonel broke bread; and 
Robert Bacon was there and some others, including Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, and Major 
General Leonard Wood, who, aside from The Colonel, was 


the only man who got anything worth while out of the 





Spanish War. It was stated that the luncheon concerned 
preparedness; and so it did— preparedness for the nomina- 


tion of The Colonel, for it foreshadowed support by Lodge, 





and by Bacon on’s financial friends, and com- 


plalisance by Root. 


Have the Old Guard Licked The Colonel? 


HE thing resolved itself into this shape after that—not 

publicly, of course, but really: Lodge and his crowd in 
Massachusetts are much disturbed over the idea of Gov- 
ernor McCall's being a presidential possibility. Major 
General Wood was there to give the proper preparedness 
tinge, he being a military man. The agreement reached 
was that The Colonel is willing to accept Root as the presi- 
yparent to The Colonel that 
he himself cannot be nominated. The Colonel is willing to 


dential nominee if it is made : 





take Root, just as he was willing to give Taft to the people. 
As a candidate before or after the convention— whenever 
tested— The Colonel can safely be for Root, for he knows 
that Root cannot be elected. If Root should win at Chicago 
he would fail in November, in all probability. 

Therefore, The Colonel will be in shape to say, “T told 
you so—you should have taken me,” at one time or the 
other; and 1920 is only four years ahead. Also, if Root 
should fail at Chicago, provided he is a serious circum- 
stance there, the fact that The Colonel is willing to take 
Root, as evidenced by the inside of that Bacon luncheon, 
seems to make it logical that Root’s friends, who are pow- 
erful producers, should be willing to take The Colonel. 
Equitable enough, it wou 

Root has many friends. They want him to get the 
nomination; but if they cannot get Root they then must, 
in all fairness, take Roosevelt; and the interior informa- 
tion is that Root is willing to take Roosevelt, also, if he 
himself cannot win. Furthermore, there was that necessity 


d seem. 
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of beating Hughes. The or ly way to beat 
make a combination between Roosevelt a 
servative. Root is very conservative. The Colonel doe 
not want Hughes, because he thinks Hughes will not make 
the same sort of failure as President that Taft made, and 
will leave The Colonel out in the co 
provided Hughes shall be elected Consequently The 
Colonel makes his combination with the conservative 
and, Hughes eliminated and Root impossible, the heir a 


parent is Roosevelt himself 


The nerve center of the tuation ts, of course, whate 
understanding The Colonel may have with certa of the 
big Republicans, including the producing plutocrat hat 
will develop later. The plutocratic Republica lo 2 
want either Hughes or Roosevelt, in realit I are 
almost convinced they must take one or the other. Hence, 
they are casting about to discover with which one the best 
terms can be mace They think Roosevelt will be most 


amenable, and his combination with Root makes that view 





le 

he Colonel is using the big stick on the Old Guard. He 

| have the Progressive nomination; and with that, if he 
chooses, he can defeat the regula minee if he an cx 
mand anything like the support he had four years ago 
Furthermore, it is the opinion of the Roosevelt men tha 
after the Old Guard get through with the blood mb of 
defeating Roosevelt in the ventior ( } 
party will be so demoralized that victor be po 
ble. Hence, The Ce ne nast ng po nt e! 
“Take me!” It is being asserted that if The ¢ 
not taken the producing plutocrats wi not ite, 
and that will have its strong effect on a g i many ol the 
Western leaders. Up to this time the chief » of The 
Colonel has been to make Hughe mpos e from a pro 
fessional viewpoint. He is belaboring the Old Guard 


that end. 


So far The Colonel has not frightened the Old Guard 


much. Those stern and rock-bound patriots, at this time 
mid-April— vigorously assert that The Colonel cannot be 
nominated and will not be. It is asserted by those who 


are responsible for the opposition to Roosevelt the Old 


Guard—that about half the delegates to the ( wo ¢ 
vention are chosen, and that out ol t! e Roosevelt i 
claim more than one hundred. They further claim that 
when all the delegates are chosen Roosevelt will not have 
more than two hundred, all told; and it take a few le 


than five hundred to nominat« 
The conclusions of the Old Guard are based on the 





neces and records ol tl 


careful canvasses of the pref 


long-framed manipulatior 0 


gates already chosen, their 
get tried-and-true men selected as delegates, and upon the 
fact that in the primaries yet to be held there are not mar 





chances for Roosevelt to secure delegates, so extensive and 
perfect have the arrangements and instructions beer 

Of course The Colonel has taken his name from prim: 
ballots in various states, and the delegates held to 
him are not instructed for him, but so set down because of 








known preferences and former friendships. If the Old 
Guard are not fooled they say they have The Colon 
beaten. 

What remains to be seen at the convention is what effect 


the present Roosevelt wave, and such succeeding waves a 
may be started, will have on the delegates already seleeted 
and to be selected, and who may be influenced by The 
Colonel’s campaign. The Old Guard say the assaults of 


The Colonel on their dé legate strengtn w make their 


delegates firmer in their Old Guard allegiance They are 


used to such assaults. They withstood a very formidable 


one in Chicago in 1912. The facts of that 1912 situa 
tion are that at one time the Taft men had only two 
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on to be put forward at the Republican National Conven- 
tion, named Henry Ford by a good majority over Senator 
William Alden Smith— Henry Ford, the most active and 
he most affluent of all our peace protagonists. Moreover, 
ed on the widespread idea in Congress that this country 
hellbent for peace, have you noted the heavy sledding 
the preparedne Note it; 
and note, also, the heavier sledding the big naval program 
ll have. That program may be adopted, but the fight 





sures have had in Congress? 


ill be bitter 
Do these facts mean anything in your political life? 
Whether or no, they mean a great deal in the political 
es of numerous others, including the political life of 
President Wilson, who will be the Democratic candidate. 
it, as it looks, is not a peace candidate. The prin- 
‘ t of the President is that “che has kept us out 
of war.”” Maybe he will not be in that position by the time 
U} is printed; but until the time it was written we were 
not at war, albeit we have ten or twelve thousand soldiers 

Mexico chasing Villa. Moreover, the President will stay 
in that position if it is a possibility. 

Congress is opposed to any war. Even if we break dip- 

matic negotiations with Germany and send Ambassador 
Bernstorf! home, and recall Ambassador Gerard, it is 
unlikely there will be any greater rupture than that, 
though there may be. Nor will there be intervention in 
Mexico until it can be staved off no longer. Intervention 
must come, sooner or later. ‘He has kept us out of war”’ 
is likely to continue to be the President’s greatest asset; 
and if by chance we should get into war, then the country, 
the Democrats think, will support Wilson and hold him in 
Washington for that very reason. 

As it stands, the German Democrats will vote against 
Wilson; but most of the German voters in the country 
are Republicans. In case Roosevelt is nominated against 
Wilson it is expected that the Catholic German Demo- 
crats will stick by Wilson; but the German Lutheran 
Democrats will divide. An interesting side light on the 

tuation is that most of the German Republicans seem 
to be for Hughes. This may develop into a consequential 
factor in the final determination. Another little side light, 
i wing the temper of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, was the selection of Senator Harding, of Ohio, as 
temporary chairman of the Chicago Convention. Harding 


ti-Roosevelt 


Roosey 














i an 


Faint Hopes and Loud Shouts 





- AN'TIME ail brands of candidates are for prepared- 
ness in varying degrees. Also, the President has 
grabbed a portion, at least, of the tariff issue away from 
the Republicans by advocating a tariff commission. The 
country is not keen for preparedness. The Congress knows 
that. The country is keen for peace, and prefers settling 
disputes by diplomatic notes rather than by undiplomatic 
shot and shel!. The Mexican situation will be a big factor 

the campaign. It will be seen that the preparedness 
program finally adopted by Congress will reflect this wide- 
spread peace sentiment in the United States; and if 
President Wilson can do some preparing, and “‘keep us 
out of war,”’ he will bein a good position to fight Roosevelt, 
if Roosevelt is nominated, having both ends to play against 
the Roosevelt bellicose middle. 

With all this hurly-burly, the person who would attempt 
to say on a certain Saturday what will be the case in any 
specified locality on a Saturday fortnight would be a most 
presumptuous prophet, and likely to be as foolish as pre- 

umptuous; but, for all that, there are certain basic trends 
in all localities that will not be changed by superficial 
Big things may change them, 
will only add to the gen- 





eral excitemer and where the ballyhoo 
is greatest the fundamentals are likely to 
be most secure, because the loud political 
houte ho loudest when he seeks to 


trengthen his hope with his yawp. 


everal localities—a good 


many where Hughes sentiment pre- 


dominates; and that Hughes sentiment 
likely todominate until convention time 
unl Mr. Justice Hughes makes a defi- 


flat-footed announcement that he 
will not accept a nomination, not run if 
nominated over that rejection, nor accept 
if elected. 1t must come just that directly 
and emphatically to stop it. Likewise it 
will take an authorized and signed state- 
ment from Roosevelt that he is only fool- 

r to stop the Roosevelt trends. And 
there may be a broad general agreement 

Roosevelt, Hughes or an- 





or ome mat 


by leaders in enough states, and 





indling sufficient delegates, to make the 


result of the Chicago Convention fore- 
gone Eliminating these big and possible 
contingencies, the sense of the Republi 


ins and their sentiments in various locali- 


ties is obtainable; and, unless some one 


of these things happens, what is true as this is written will 
be true on June seventh. 

So, to get a general idea of the Republican sentiment in 
the country, by localities, I made a canvass of my own in 
mid-April, asking the undoubtedly highest political author- 
ities in each state, except the solidly Democratic ones of 
the South 
years and who know their localities intimately, and who 
are fair-minded men—to tell me what they found to be the 
political case in their various territories at the time of 
asking. Their replies came in promptly, and I synopsize 
them herewith, not as showing the situations that will 
exist at convention time, provided any of the three things 
outlined above happens, but as giving the general senti- 
ment seven weeks before the convention meets, which has 
its great value as an indication of the state of Republican 
feeling, and will have its added importance when the 
convention's results are known. If things continue with 
no definitive statement from Hughes, no cessation of the 
Roosevelt campaign, and no preconvention agreement, it 
is safe enough to say that the delegates from the states I 
canvassed will come to Chicago in about the candidate 
tempers herewith ascribed to them. 

This was written before the results of Roosevelt’s visit 
to New England were fully known; but, even with that in 
mind, it is a fact that there would be more Roosevelt senti- 
ment in Massachusetts, for example, notwithstanding the 
announced support of Lodge and Meyer, and so on, if 
the impetuous Gardner and the ardent Cushing had not 
mussed up the situation. Indeed, it is likely that the return 
of Senator Lodge to his former patron, who always spoke 
of him as “‘ My dear friend Cabot,”’ was not so much for the 
sake of Roosevelt as it was because the Senator could not 
assimilate the idea of Governor McCall's getting into the 
presidential possibility class. And so on. Moreover, the 
Hughes talk in that locality began to increase in intensity 
because of the necessity seen by some to start a back fire 
against Roosevelt. 

Meantime, pending the result in Massachusetts 
Weeks ought to have most of the delegates, provided he 
doesn't flop to Roosevelt also—the Maine convention was 
large and harmonious, and seemed to be for Hughes first 
and Roosevelt second. It is expected that the New 
Hampshire delegates will be for Weeks; and that Vermont 
will be for Hughes, with Weeks as second choice; and 
Rhode Isiand for Hughes, if Hughes is in it, for various 
reasons, including the potent one that Hughes is a Bap- 
tist and went to Brown University. The patriots from 
Connecticut will probably await the trend of events. The 
Connecticut Republicans are sure-thing players. 

Jumping across the continent to the Pacific Coast, we 
find that in California, where of late years there is a 
Verdun in politics about four times a year, there is a com- 
plicated situation, with two sets of candidates for dele- 
gates to Chicago, one labeled Republican and one United 
Republican. The latter cohorts represent the Progressive 
and near-Progressive elements in that domicile of H. 
Johnson, and the Republicans are the old crowd of stand- 
patters, Tafters and anti-Hiramites. The California laws 
do not require the statement of party affiliations until the 
ballot is called for in primary elections, and a great many 
Progressives registered as “politics not stated,”’ which left 
them wide open when it came to the primary. There is a 
rather dominant tendency for Hughes, albeit the United 
Republicans in large number favor Roosevelt. However, 
the standpat Republicans throw fits and fall in them at the 
mention of Roosevelt’s name. 

The women voters are inclined to follow Wilson, because 
they consider him a man of peace. The cool, reasoning, 


all men who have observed politics for many 


where 
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statistical sentiment of the bulk of the California Repub- 
licans appears to be for Hughes, because they think 
Hughes can win against Wilson. As one of my correspond- 
ents puts it: “It is my opinion that whichever set of dele- 
gates is elected will be for Hughes. This is not a matter of 
sentiment, but the result of cold calculation and a belief 
that he is most likely to win and thus afford loaves and 
fishes. There is no Republican issue in this state other 
than the loaves-and-fishes issue. The only Republican sen- 
timent in this state, properly defined, is for Roosevelt; but 
it is held in check by the fear that he cannot win.” 

In Oregon, at the time of writing, Hughes was leading, 
with Roosevelt as second choice. The Taft men, who cast 
34,673 votes in 1912 to 37,600 for Roosevelt, are mainly 
for Hughes as against Roosevelt; and there is a heavy 
woman registration for Hughes as opposed to the belli- 
cosity and warlike attributes of Roosevelt—that is, the 
women voters are for the peaceful Hughes rather than for 
the militant Roosevelt, and may, at a pinch, be for Wilson 
on peace grounds rather than for either of them. Burton 
and Cummins will be voted for in the primaries. 


In Colorado, Utah and Montana 


HE possibility of the nomination of Roosevelt has con- 

centrated the opposition Republican sentiment on 
Hughes in the state of Washington. It is odd enough to 
observe in Washington that some of the former Progres- 
sives now prefer Hughes to Roosevelt, while a number of 
the standpat Republicans have swung over to Roosevelt 
It is thought that either Hughes or Roosevelt can carry the 
state next November. The party leaders favor an unin- 
structed delegation to Chicago, but there are possibilities 
of a widespread Roosevelt sentiment in that state which 
will need a Hughes to hold it in check. It is doubtful 
whether any other candidate can do that. 

Colorado is held to favor Roosevelt as against Hughes, 
and it is expected that the unpledged delegation to Chicago 
will have at least six Roosevelt votes. Root has some 
admirers. The best opinion is that the Utah delegation 
will be for Roosevelt, for it is reasonably clear to Utah 
observers that Senator Smoot is ready to support him if 
nominated; and Utah Republicans think Smoot is willing, 
also, to go a step farther and help nominate him. It is 
noted in Salt Lake City that the paper friendly to Senator 
Smoot is saying kindly things about Roosevelt now, and 
these, to be conservative about it, are not the sort of things 
that paper used to say about The Colonel. Also, the Mor- 
mons feel kindly toward Roosevelt. Many Mormons were 
not in favor of the authoritative opposition to Roosevelt 
four years ago, which made Utah one of the two states that 
gave Taft electoral votes in 1912, the other being Vermont. 

There is a bitter fight in Utah over the proposed elimina- 
tion of Governor Spry, and that may affect the personnel 
of the delegation to Chicago. The Spry men, opposed by 
Smoot, say that the delegation will be unpledged if they 
win; and they believe Smoot will pledge the delegation if 
he controls it. Smoot holds Roosevelt responsible for his 
chance at a Senate career, and, though he operates exclu- 
sively with the Old Guard, may try to show his apprecia- 
tion at Chicago. 

It is likely that Senator Cummins will be the primary 
choice in Montana, for his name is the only name filed and 
on the ballot, albeit the law permits the writing in of other 
names. However, Montana is not really for Cummins and 
will not be, except perfunctorily. The Montana Progres- 
sives, who gave Roosevelt 22,456 votes to 18,512 for Taft, 
are mostly for Roosevelt again this year, and so are many 
of the old-line Republicans, though there will be no Mon- 
tana dissent if Hughes is nominated. 
Idaho will give Senator Borah a compli- 





mentary vote and then proceed to get in 
line. 

There is the usual diversity of opinion 
in Kansas, which is a state that knows its 
polities and its favorites—and, knowing, 
dares proclaim. The best opinion is that 
there are no out-and-out Roosevelt men 
on the delegation, and that there may 
be five or six who prefer Hughes. How- 
ever, that does not mean that there are 
not many Roosevelt men left in Kansas, 
and it does mean that Kansas will go to 
Chicago ready to help nominate the man 
whoseems most available for the situation 
as it exists. 

The results of the Nebraska primaries 
will be interesting, for the names of Henry 
Ford, Henry D. Estabrook and Senator 
Cummins are on the ballot, together with 
the name of Robert G. Roos, an ambi- 
tious person who filed for both the Re- 
publican and Democratic delegates. 

Mr. Justice Hughes, as I remember it, 
took his name off the Nebraska ballot, and 
so did Colonel Roosevelt. After that, 
when Mr. Hughes loomed up there was a 

Continued on Page 45 
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THE MISSING SEVENTEEN 








It Was as if the Summons Had Come From Out the Grave 


AM old now, and it does not matter; so old that words 

of blame—because I didn’t understand or learn the 

way there—-will hardly pierce the marred and wrinkled 
membranes of my ears. And as for those men that I served 
and loved—the members of the Alexander Club—their 
work is done and they will not mind my telling. Two years 
have they been gone. And lastly, there are others to whom 
the memory of my masters is still dear; there are others 
who are rightly curious, and, before I go away for good and 
all, it is right that they should know. All that I ask of you 


is to listen. I care not the snap of a finger whether or not 
you believe. 


I must begin at the first. And the first was so long ago 





you will not mind if I hesitate and falter. Pardon it; par- 
don me when I Say of certain things “They are not clear.’ 

My name is Absalom— Absalom Martin, and, of all that 
I have told you yet, this matters least; for my story is that 
of the queer, queer disappearance of the Alexander Club, 
which no one no one yet has tried to explair Yes, they 
have tried too; but no one has told the trutl 

My granduncle was the first serving man of the Alex- 
ander Years and years ago was this, and all that I 
remember of him was that he was old and his last name 


g for a place then, and he 


was Martin too. I was Jookir 





recommended me, as his hands had become too un 
properly to pour the wine. You see the custom was differ- 
ent then—but of that J will tell later. I came and, at first, 
was frightened. The members of the Alexander Club were 
younger then, and gayer then, and some of them even 
smiled when I came into the room. Sometimes, under 
the influence of too much wine, they joked with me and 
told me I was a “‘chip off the old block,” after the manner 
of the Americans. The custom was different then, and 
more gayety was the humor of the gentlemen. 
Even I would hear them, from my little pantry, 
clink their glasses and sing. Would not that be 
a queer thing in the Alexander Club? But it 
only shows how times have changed. Or should 
it happen that you have never heard enough 
about these gentlemen to know even that? 

I feel that I am not holding to my purpose, 
which was, indeed, to begin at the first and tell 
and tell clear to the end. But you will pardon 
these transgressions, for at my age queer tingling 
memories turn the current of the thought. 

As I said, I succeeded my uncle and the club 
was different then. It was not so exclusive. It 
was not so bound by honorable traditions. Some 
of the men were quite young—and many of them 
had other diversions than the sessions of the Alex- 
ander. I remember that Sir Willard Kirby was 
a great hunter, who had slain lion and elephant 
and all manner of creatures in Africa,and bisor 
buffalo I think the plainsmen call them—on 
American plains. He traveled out and far, and 
in my boyishness I know that I admired him 
greatly. He was one who smiled when I came 
in; but his type grew more rare each year in the 
Alexander Club. 





TLLUSTRATED 


some of them ares 


topmost floor of the 





that sparkled with a thous 


the glasses of the 


and case of amber old 


had never heard 


There were many of the great « 


its customs became so set 
Now that was all, > room, exce 
the windows were wi 


ticked off the seconds loud y from the corner 


R. G 


Then there was Lord Mortimer, who rods 
I always trembled, ir 


poured his wine 


the famous 


and his relatives, if he has 
tell this was 
of membership. Ther 
there were Calvin and White and Thomas 

ou would have laughed to see at the 


Alexander Club in its last 


gentiemen, 


was so different. Perhaps 
; but all of those 


hree were middle-aged then 


Indeed they 


i the most 


leased to have them 


My uncle 


» together to 
Alexander Club 
come in yet, a 


He showed me my pantry, 


A soft chair, 


frosted glass, 
through whict hardly any sound could come 
] would summon me 
f the gentlemen pulled a bell cord in the 
I remember it 
the key to which he 
Never shall I agail 
and long rows of dark and cob 
of them were 


and some in 


Even then 
as mellowed 
Burg indy 
| poured it 


There was Amontil 


golden and 


were common 
not beleve in 
Then there was case 


here were other kind 


from vineyards of which I 


sion room, 
loor. There 


1d be call 


were four 


Round it were grouped 


ide, for hold 


these stood 


thirtv-five 


he early days of the club, before 


yt 
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and high, and a tall clock 


Thick rugs, 
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tne to the it t er " 
RUGER trance t my pantry ind [rom thencs 
wine iit 

t K and he looked most sob at me, as ul ‘ 
mer ed, and seatr elif in the pantry "he ireta 
of the hiding would have built the fires in the ! 
places and have fuc n pient n the great ches i 
between ther 1 was to wait in my pantr and wt 

bell rang I was to come Usually my duties w ‘ 
bring and open wine sometimes to take away wine tha 
did not please the gentlemen's taste After they had @ 

I was to gather up the wine bottles, return the unopened 
ones to the ce ir, and leave the empty ones where t! are 
take ld i then I'he 1, too uid go 

There were gid custor even then, but the Alex le 
wa may | \ friv " ymopared the } i 
msl yea For nsta t I must not enter the i 

! ! immoned l must not leave before the la f 

T emis ! ‘ iM ‘ l iu tr rf i t alter the tr t itr T 
had come l alway poured their Ww e tne nstea of 
otter ea ng it, opened, on the table Somet ‘ t 
member idare mi me, ther ther than to give rok 

It was my privilege to drink of any wine that had beer 
opened and sent awa 7% cou after | had take tt 
my pantry, where were glasses And so often did 1 
occur that even gentlemen of less exclusive clubs, I should 


1dge, hed not the supply of wine that had I, serv ng mat 
of the Atexander. Of course I drank but little, as my unek 
had warned me. But, in spite of my boyishness then, hi 
warning was unnecessary; for after the first night, indeed, 


with unsteady feet I would have sooner faced a legion of 


angels than the gentlemen of the Alexander Club 
Ah, they were worthy masters! By your pardon, I will 
tell even of private matters of mine with them. In pay 


’ 
ment to me they were most liberal. Never did they tip me 
nor did they leave money on the tables. But on Christma 
they sent me presents of money, and every year my wage 
increased They were liberal with the caretaker too 
though, in spite of this, Webber, who had the positior 


when | came, and whom I slightly knew, grumbled about 


his pay, and only stayed ten years from then But 
Sharkey, who succeeded him, seemed more content. And 
surely they recompensed him well, for one afternoon I met 
him on Piceadilly dressed quite like a gentleman. But I, 
too, had many comforts all those years 

Chen slowly » slowly —I saw the club begin to change 
Some of its older members died and some of the younge 


failed to come back I know that Sir Willard Kirby and 
Lord Mortimer both fell away. I know that new member 

to fill the empty chairs, were chosen slowly. The hunters 
and the riders and the duelists, and those of them that 
cared for society, dropped out one by one. I know that 
Wade, who was alway reading, left my second year ] 
know that Hotchkiss, who was always talking to the othe 


gentiemer whose \ e was always heard loudest 1 tne 





Their Faces Were White in the Gloom —as White 
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ift, and who on two occasions spoke to me other than to 
I know that Grantham, 
who was very fond of Burgundy, and whom once I heard 
inging in a queer key, left my sixth year. 

; often and less often I would hear the 
aughing or talking, though always they were 
another when I entered at their sum- 
except for this, except for the 
tick of the great clock and the crackle of the fires, became 
th Alexander Club. 

them-—every 


give an order, left my fourth year. 


| know that le 


gentlemen 
whispering to one 
stillness 


mon Stillness, 


e custom in the 
I came to learn their 
and often had the bottles cooling for 
hem whet if such was their wish. The long 
passed, a score of them, with changes slower than the 
hand of the 


I came and every night they came. 


| came to Know one. 


preferences In wine, 


they came 
hour clock 
Ever: night Every 
wine and stared into the fires and 
did not read. They did not talk aloud. 
They did not drink so much that 
teady in the hall. They sat and sat in 
chairs and listened to the crackling fires and the 
Late in the night they would go, sometimes 


night they drank their 
vhispered, They 
They did 


their 


not laugt : 


steps were un 
tneir easy 
tolling clock. 
one by one and sometimes all at once. They never seemed 
to notice me when I walked among them; and if I did 
catch their eyes they seemed displeased. So I came to 
walk most and if it was necessary to question a 
patron as tohis orderI did itin awhisper. Inever smiled as 
I do not know why. 
Summers came with their hot nights, and winters with 
The street lights 
I could see from my pantry window; but 

have thought those clubrooms in a 


ilently 
other waiters makea prac tice of doing. 


their fogs pouring against the windows. 
tlickered b a 


otherwise | might 


I Remember That the Spot of Light Above, Gleaming Like a Star, 


Was a Mighty Consolation 


different world. Not a sound steamed up from the street. 
The gentlemen talked so low that not a sound penetrated to 
my pantry. They hardly looked at each other as they talked. 

The wine cellar was never depleted, and it seemed 
to be the gentlemen’s pride. After I had served a score of 
years a queer custom developed in regard to its tending. 
Each week at least one of the gentlemen would be absent 
for the whole week; and always on Saturday a new ship- 
ment of wine was stored in the cellar. And strange wines 
they were to me, with curious labels such as I had never 
seen. Sometimes two of the gentlemen would be absent, 
and those weeks two shipments came; but, curiously, when 
there were two shipments the wines and the labels of one 
of them were more familiar to me. I concluded after a 
while that the gentlemen took turns as the wine buyers for 
the club: and one of them, and sometimes two, in turn 
took seven-day journeys on the Continent for that purpose. 

In my lonely hours I tried to see the system and the 
method of the scheme; and often when I thought I had it 
all deciphered— which one went first, and second, and so 
on—the order would vary and I would be perplexed again. 
At last I concluded that some of the gentlemen, at first 
nine or ten, and then five or six, and lastly only three, were 
not such connoisseurs as the others; and when their turns 
came in the cycle one of the others supplemented them. 
But I was not sure. Nor was I even certain that the cus- 
tom originated after my twentieth year of service; it 
might have been in existence from the first. 

Night after night, year after year, I sat in my pantry. 
Through the frosted glass of the door I could see the 
gentlemen in session, their black-and-white shapes blur- 
ring. I could see their arms and heads times, 
and one by one I saw them rise and go—night after night, 
year after year. 

But the club changed. One by one those of different 
likings dropped away. After a score of years ten of the 
thirty or more chairs had been taken from the circle. Ten 
of the remaining held members who had joined since my 
coming. They were mostly men of the same kind even 
then—gentlemen forever, silent and grave and courteous, 
but caring seemingly for little except their easy-chairs and 
their wines and their somber clubrooms. 

Yes, they were somber; but not so much at first. At 
first the gentlemen read quite often in the rooms, and the 
lights were bright. But one night I found that all the 
transparent globes had been replaced by heavily frosted 
Thereafter the meeting place of the club was shad- 
owy, and what light poured down from the chandeliers mixed 
weirdly with the rosy glow from the fireplaces. 

Years and years and years it seemed, and some of the 
men began to grow old. Some of them died and a few 
younger gentlemen came in. But they were not like my 
young masters that I had known before. They were old 
men, whose hair had not yet whitened. 

Yes, my hair began to gray; but the gentlemen did not 
eem to mind. I could have still poured their wine with a 
steady hand, but now most of them pre- 
ferred that I should leave the bottles open 
on the tables. Only rarely nowI could hear 
their voices in the lift. More and more 
they whispered instead of talked, until the 
room was full of the weird, hushed sound, 
like the rustle of garments or the swish of 
the wings of waterfowl. I answered their 
bells and plied their wine and fed their fires, 
but they did not seem to see me. 

No; I do not know what pleasure they 
gained in their sessions at the club. It was 
not for me to question. All but one—or, 
at most, two—were present every night, 
however. They sat and sat in the quiet and 
watched the flames leap up. Every week 
would see the absent one return and some 
other face would be gone from the circle. 
Every week came the wine shipment, which 
hardly ever lasted out the week in which it 
came. But the vault was always almost full. 

There were outsiders who were inter- 
ested in the club, even in those days. Some 
of the men I came to know outside would 
question me—particularly Figgin, the offi- 

cer whose watch was just in front 
of the club building, and who 
every night saw the clubmen go 
home—but, of course, I told them 
nothing. 

Once or twice gentlemen ques- 
tioned me, and several times am- 
bitious journalists. But I never 
talked of my patrons’ affairs. 

And at last came a time when 
all the world was to hear of the 
Alexander Club. It was such a 
queer thing. You will have heard 
the first part— unless, as might be, 
the stirring international events 
that occurred about the same 
time obscured the episode—and 


move sor 


ones. 


May 20, 1916 


you likely found it hard to believe. But no one, other than 
the gentlemen themselves, knew the story’s sequel. 

It was June, of two years ago, in the forty-fifth year of 
my service, that darkness fell upon the Alexander Club 
The night of which I speak, that which marked the begin- 
ning of the end, nineteen of the gray-haired clubmen were in 
their chairs. Only one was absent from the session. 

I was dozing, listening to the summer rain on the win- 
dows, when my bell rang. When I entered I found that 
Sterling, one of the gentlemen, was making a low but 
impassioned speech. I thought it most queer; never had 
I remembered such a thing! He stopped during my pres- 
ence and had me fill his glass. Then, on returning to my 
pantry, I noticed another curious thing: Three of them 
three of the oldest, who had been members longer or almost 
as long as I had been servant—were asleep in their chairs 

The three were Carter and Craige and Clifford Hawes 
Their faces were white in the gloom—as white as their 
snowy hair—and I wondered whether they were sick. 
The door closed behind me—and all at once the clubmen 
laughed. I had never heard such a laugh in the quiet rooms 
of the Alexander. It rose high an instant and stopped 
abruptly—as if something serious had caught their atten- 
tion. I looked through the glass and saw that the gentle- 
men had left their chairs. They had gathered about Sterling 
and they motioned with their arms in their earnestness. 
Never had I beheld such a thing in all my years of service. 

They gathered about him; and while some of them were 
laughing, many of them were almost arguing. One by one 
they went back to their chairs at last 

As slight an incident as this prepared me for what hap- 
pened in just a month. 

That night I had come early, glad of somewhere to go in 
the fog. Though the time of year was midsummer, the 
fogs trailed up and down the streets like the garments of an 
omnipresent ghost. They made the buildings just across 
the thoroughfares seem as The 
hurried down the reeking streets, and their talk was all of 
ultimatum you call it?—that the Austrian was 
sending to one of the Balkan States. 

I came early, and the rooms of the Alexander Club 
seemed more than usually silent. At once I lighted the 
fires the caretaker had prepared, so that the rooms might 
warm before the gentlemen arrived. At last they began t: 
come, 

One by one they trooped in, until every chair was ful 
Not even one had gone in search of vintages. They sat a 
while, as always, in silence. I brought them wine when 
they rang, and through the frosted glass I watched their 
arms raise as they lifted their cups to drink. 

The bell rang again, and Sterling asked that I take away 
a bottle of wine which had apparently not met his favor. 
For the first time in my long service he spoke to me as one 
gentleman to another. 

“Absalom,” he said, “s don’t care for that in spite of 
the fact it is supposed to be the best wine in the world 
most expensive, anyway.” 

“Is that so, sir?” I said. 
else?” 

oo judge not, Absalom,”’ 
looked at me strangely. 

I took the bottle to my pantry, most curious as to what 
this extra-expensive wine was like. The clock ticked so 
loudly in the still room that I turned to look at it. Nine- 
five, | remember it registered; so, before I drank, I set my 
repeater with it. Then, curious, I poured out a glass of the 
light-yellow wine. It was a new flavor to me, but no better 
or no worse than any other of the wines I knew. 

Then, stretching out upon my chair, I began to doze. 
Such is often my custom in the long nights. The bell, I 
thought, would waken me. 

You will hardly believe that when I wakened again it 
was after midnight. I had slept from nine until one. At 
first I thought my repeater was wrong, but it was still 
ticking naturally. Had the bell rung, unheard by me? 
The first tinkle had always roused me before. Had the 
fires burned out? Had the gentlemen gone? 

I turned to look through the frosted glass and saw that 
each of the gentlemen was still in his chair. A particularly 
long session, I thought. I waited a while, expecting every 
minute that some of them would go; but they did not seem 
to move. I looked closely; and I tell you I could not see a 
form stir in its chair, a hand raise with a cup, or a head 
turn to whisper to aneighbor. The clubmen were never rest- 
less, but to-night they sat like images of stone. I could see 
the red glow of the fires; they seemed to have burned to 
coals. I could see the muffled chandeliers. But not a muscle 
of those clubmen twitched. 

Someway I began to grow afraid. My repeater ticked 
loudly, but the beating of my heart was louder. Those 
gentlemen sat so very still—like blocks of wood. I almost 
prayed that the bell would ring. 

Perhaps an hour more I huddled in my chair. I dared 
not go in, unsummoned, to investigate. I dared not stay 
in my tomb of a pantry, with my ticking watch and my 
thumping heart. Still I could not see a flicker of life. 

The muffled lights glowed evilly through the glass of my 
door until I could stand it no longer. At last I sprang up 


shadows. passers-by 


some 


“*May I bring you something 


was Mr. Sterling’s reply; he 
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bewildered, afraid, fearing—not ghosts or men or beasts, 
but things! Men are most afraid of things. 

I opened the door a little 
before. 


about me and only the clock addressed me. 


way, unsummoned, as I had 


never done The silence of the great room swooped 
The forms in 
the chairs were still and rigid. 

?” I asked. 

My own voice frightened me; it sounded so loud in the 
whist of the room. Not a head 
turned to look at me 

‘I was dozing and I thought the bell rang. 
the gentlemen ring? 
absurdly trembling 

Still no turned 


forms in the chairs looked st 


“Did one of the gentlemen ring 
Not a voice answered. 


Did one of 


Pe repeated; voice was 





d my 


one or answered, and I thought the 
arched and queer. 

I started to go back, and then turned and tiptoed farther 
into the room. At last I stood where I could see the 
of the gentlemen. I think I screamed a little, for the 
Each 
forms in the 


with wide, unseeing 


face 
face 
I saw were not those of living men was white and 


ind the 


horrible, and 


They 


It was as if some nightmare devil had brought about 


vacant and 


hideously rigid. 


cnairs were 
looked at me 

eyes 
i a monstrous transformation. 

Just for an instant I stood gaping, my muscles gone soft 
under me, while the fires glowed with red and angry eyes, 
and the sickening pendulum of the clock swung back and 
forth. The only sound in the horrible room besides the 
echo of my scream was the slow, ungodly ticking of the 
clock. The pasty faces leered at me; the rigid forms were 
dead, dead; and I ran from them in terror. 

The boy in the lift was sound asleep. 

“‘What’s the matter?” he kept 
lom Martin, what’s the 


asking crazily. “Abcs- 
matter? 
‘Something's happened to the gentlemen!” I told him 
as the glass doors opened. 

He seemed to twist and pull the levers e1 dlessly before 
And in the glass of the lift my face 


showed not my own; it was as white as those I had just 


he could start it down 


seen. 

“Wait!” I told him, 

Figgin, the officer, stood on the corner, gazing sleepily 
into the fog. ‘‘What’s the matter? What's the matter?” 
he asked, drowning out my words with his senseless queries. 
“‘What's that? What's that?” 

“Something has happened to the 
j Something has happened to them!” 
‘What do you mean? What has happened to ’em?” 
bY “They're sitting in their chairs like dead men. 
or dead! I they’re dead 


itting In their chairs 


and ran out onto the street. 


Alexander Club 


They’re 


They re 





unconscious 





believe 





““This is Queer!"* He Whispered Over and Over Again 


But he did not wait for me to finish. He rar 
entrance of the building and I followed. The big-eyed | 
raised us to 
let the officer enter first 

“This is queer!”’ he said as his eyes grew accustome 
the gloom. “ Devilish queer!” 

His voice did not sound just right. 
tiptoed hesitantly, and I followed 
hand until it touched the 

“This 
““He’s got a pulse 
He looked at me 


On into the roon 
He stretched out 
hand of one of the clubmer 
man’s unconscious—not dead,” he mutter 
Can't we get some more | 
impatiently His hand’s stil 
Better send the boy after a doctor.” 





But the boy had heard the order and we could hear 


lift descending. Then Figgin stepped to the telep!) 
and tore the wads of paper from between the bells. I } 
him cursing softly. 

“They must like stillness here!"’ he said, as a mat 
whose nerves were all on edge 

“Hello! Headquarters?” he asked, | voice 


“This is Figgin and I’m up at the Alexander Clul 
Yes the Alexander that tne plac e All twenty { 
men are stretched out in their chairs unconsciou 
No; I don’t know what's the matter. Will you send } 
right away, sir?” 
And he 


‘This is queer!” he 


came back and stood near me at the 


whispered over and over agai! 
think he said it was “bloody queer!”’ “All twenty 


stretched out like dead! They look so pasty 
do anything till the doctor 


constables arrive. We mustn't disturb anything, Absa 


But we can’ 


unreal. 


Indeed we mustn't!” 


We waited seemingly hours, but I suppose va 
minutes At last we heard the lift come up Ay 
whom the boy had flagged as he passed in his n 
another officer, in plain clothe came into the « Dr 

“*What’s this? What’s this?” the constable wa " 
he talked for an instant with Figgin. “And wh 


he went on, poin 





1g at me 
“The servitor here Absalom,” I told him 
The man looked at me as if 
shuddered instead. 
“Absalom Martin,” Figgin ir 
Then the constable said a ridiculous thir ¥ 


“The servitor here, eh? And you've beer 





years. It’s a wonder you've got a last name left 
The practitioner hurried farther into the shadows of 
room and touched the hand of one of the still forms 
‘Unconscious, eh?” his strained voice came bach rh 
man isn’t unconscious. He’s dead—has been for | 


toward t 


the rooms, at the door of which I stopped a 


adark Wa 
broker 
For at 
one al 
Figg l 
constable 
drew out 
‘N 
together 
Hi 
} place 
face of 
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The Lowest Point of the Shark'’s Tooth 


Baedeker. Indeed, the Dent du Requin, or Shark’s 

Tooth, ranked third among the renowned aiguilles, 
those rock needles at Chamonix, which all Alpine guides 
eem to agree are worse than the Matterhorn. 

My experience in mountain climbing was not very exten- 
sive, but I had done enough to learn that the effort is as 
nothing compared with what is gained; and the harder 
the climb, the greater the reward. I had climbed a little 
in the course of travel—in the Dolomites, the Bavarian 
Alps, the Canadian Rocky Mountains, the Selkirks and 
the Andes. The summer before, I had made four first-class 
ascents at Zermatt, including the Matterhorn, under 
exceedingly bad conditions. And now I had come back to 
the High Alps expressly to try the ascent of the two most 
difficult of the aiguilles—the Grépon, the most acrobatic 
performance, and the dreaded Aiguille du Dru, almost as 
hard and a thousand feet higher. 

A late season had, however, left the snow far down on 
the mountainsides, unmelted; and a phenomenally bad 
season was constantly bringing new snow on the peaks. 
With ice and snow in the handholds, fingers would grow 
numb and be unable to hold. I had already been waiting 
three weeks for these two peaks to be pronounced safe; but 
in vain. It was mid-August, nearly the end of the climbing 
Probably neither the 
Grépon nor the Dru could safely be attempted this season. 
Even on the Shark’s Tooth there was only a chance that 
we should not have to turn back. 


‘Yiae for first-class alpinists; very difficult,”’ said my 


season. I could wait no longer. 


Practice Climbs Up Easier Peaks 


[ HAD arrived from America only three weeks before, 
but [had written ahead to the “ climbers’ hotel” for good 
guides; and, because of the infrequent good weather, they 
had persuaded me to start in training on the very first 
clear day—the day after my arrival. Luckily bad weather 
had compelled a day of rest between two days of practice 
climbs-- welcome indeed to muscles suddenly required to 
climb from Chamonix’ 3415 feet to the 9300-and-more feet 
of the Aiguille de la Gliére on one side of the valley, and 
two days later to the still higher twin peaks on the other 
side 

Barely had I thus got muscles and feet hardened when 
we started on a six-day tour. It was to begin with Mont 
Blane, 15,782 feet, the highest mountain in the Alps, and 
to end with two of the hardest of the aiguilles—the Dent 
du Géant, or Giant’s Tooth, and the Dent du Requin, or 
Shark’s Tooth— all three first-class ascents. On the first 
day we had gone halfway up Mont Blanc; spent two nights 
and a day of snowstorm, at ten thousand feet, at the 
Grands Mulets cabin, amid the glaciers; on the third day 
had gone on to the top and all the long and perilous way 
down the Italian side; next day had climbed from Cour- 
mayeur, four thousand feet, to the hut on the Col du Géant, 


The Giant's Tooth From the Shark's Tooth 


By DORA KEEN | 


just below an eleven-thousand-foot snow pass; the day 
after had climbed the Giant’s Tooth in a snowstorm; 
and the sixth day descended again to Chamonix. The new 
snow had made the Shark’s Tooth unsafe to try and we had 
passed under instead of over it. 

Two days later we had made a third first-class ascent 
that of the Aiguille des Grands Charmoz. Then it had 
stormed for a week, after which the only safe climb was a 
ten-thousand-foot snow pass—the Col des Grands Mon- 
tets; and now, at last, the very next day we were to try the 
Shark’s Tooth. 

It was only 11,214 feet high: two thousand feet lower 
than the Giant’s Tooth and forty-five hundred feet lower 
than Mont Blanc; but the latter is what the English call 
merely ‘“‘a long snow grind,” with huts en route. And one 
of the first things the alpinist learns is not to judge of the 
difficulty of an ascent by altitude alone, for of almost equal 
importance are the character of the ascent, the number of 
thousand feet above the snow line, the latitude—which 
determines the snow line, timber and water—and lastly the 
length and difficulty of the approach. 

The chief difficulty of ascents in the Alps is the steepness 
of the rocks, and the Shark’s Tooth was now doubly diffi- 
cult, because slippery with new snow. Even when the 
rocks were bare no one had found a way to climb this 
needle until 1893, when Mummery, the celebrated English 
alpinist, had at last reached its summit. 

It was one o'clock in the morning as we left the Montan- 
vert Hotel, at six thousand feet, to travel halfway up the 
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The Summit of the Shark's Tooth 


Mer de Glace from which the Shark’s Tooth rose. Soon 
uncertain weather changed to a drenching rain, driving u 
to shelter under a great rock in the center of the glacier. 
So nicely was the rock perched over a yawning crevasse 
that there was barely room for us to sit on our wet rope, 
which was at least warmer than the ice; and yet I nearly 
fell asleep. By the time we reached the base of the peak, 
at six o'clock, it had become clear that we could not reach 
its summit that day and we turned homeward. Our eight 
hours up the glacier and back in the rain had been in vain 


The Trail Over the Glaciers 


TOW, four days later, we were setting out again; but 
again the fine weather of the evening had turned 
doubtful at midnight. This time we did not get started 
until two A. M., and once off we had to send back, first for 
the forgotten extra rope and again for my puttees. It is 
hard not to forget something when stealing about by can- 
dlelight—sleepy, excited, hurried, and yet trying not to 
rouse the whole hotel with hobnailed boots on bare floors 
So it was nearly three o’clock when at last we were under 
way—late for a difficult ascent, for the aim is always to 
have the worst part of the climb over, both up and down, 
before the day’s warmth has softened the snow. 

For the first three-quarters of an hour we walked rapidly 
along a trail that at times fairly overhung the Mer de 
Glace below. Joseph Démarchi, the leading guide, lighted 
the way as well as he could by the one candle of his folding 
lantern, which must presently go in his pocket. When the 
trail became mere spikes driven into the rock he would flash 
the light for each in turn. We were passing under the 
Grands Charmoz and the Grépon, approaching the great 
bend in the Mer de Glace. The Shark’s Tooth lies beyond 
the bend, nearly opposite the Giant’s Tooth, but not in view 
from the Montanvert. It is thus unfamiliar to tourists, 
except tosuch as may have seen a trick postcard in which 
a man near its summit is reaching for a hold that I now 
know to be forty feet above him. 

The first rays of the dawn were appearing as we descended 
to the glacier and put on our ice creepers, the French 
crampons— German, Steigeisen. For some distance yet the 
ice was bare of snow, but its crevasses delayed us greatly 
so long as darkness compelled a halt every few moments 
while Démarchi flashed the lantern about in search of the 
best way round or across one wide crack after another. We 
were rising steadily. Soon we had reached the snow, but 
as yet most of the crevasses were visible, and with the day- 
light our progress became fairly rapid. 

At six o'clock all was suddenly changed as we turned 
sharply upward on a tributary ice stream, the Glacier du 
Plan. At once now we were rising so fast that the snow 
grew deep and soft. We halted, ate a hasty second break- 
fast—‘‘a pear and a peanut,” as one might describe it 
and put on our puttees to keep the snow out of our boots, 
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and used the rope for safety. From here on we must keep 

| at its full length apart, so as at least not all to fall in the 

} same hole, for snow now concealed most of the crevasses, 

making them treacherous. 

, | Presently our going became labored, for at each step 
upward we sank to the ankles. The sky grew lighter, the 
clouds began to break, and soon the glory of the streaming 


} sunshine, alternating with flitting clouds, gave welcome 
, excuse for halts for pictures and breath as well. So 
» steeply did the glacier flow over its rocky bed that the ice 


had broken under the strain. Now to right, now to left, 
now above, huge crevasses loomed. Soon it became hard 
‘ to tell which way to turn; and, whichever way we tried, 
without warning one or another of us would suddenly sink 
through to the knee or the waist in what had appeared to 


—— 


be solid snow or a safe bridge. On every side were yawning 
4 chasms of beautiful blue ice, half covered, half filled by 
flimsy snow. Huge icicles fringed their edges, luring me on 
to their brink; but a near approach was unsafe, so that 
never could I see far into their bottomless depths. 
4 That we were progressing at all was the wonder; yet 
) if Démarchi felt doubt or anxiety, at least he showed none, 
but went quietly and steadily onward, merely changing the 
j direction when anyone stepped through into what proved 
’ to be a crevasse. The uncertainty of each step kept atten- 
. tion keyed to a high point. Little by little my hopes and 
my confidence grew, and with success came exhilaration. 
Gradually these mountain ascents were coming to seem to 
me symbolic of life, truly revealing experiences. Day by 
day I was learning that it is not so much brute strength 
that makes for success, even on the mountains, as courage, 
; judgment, foresight and endurance. 
It was nine o'clock when we reached the steep roc ks, 
H where our real task was to begin. Delayed by the deep 
R, snow, we had been nearly three hours coming up the steep 
glacier, on which usually most of the crevasses were visible. 
The weather, at least, gave no more anxiety, except for the 
heat of the sun, which boded ill for the condition of the 
H snow on the rocks. Black and jagged, they stood out in 
vivid contrast against a deep blue sky, across which flitted 
scurrying clouds, while the great sweeps of untrodden 
white snow covering the glaciers looked as if gashed with 
i a knife by monster crevasses. 
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Like Going to Jerusalem 








, F a a distance upward a snow-filled gully, or couls 
gave the easiest ascent; but, with a murmur and an 

rt anxious glance above, Démarchi took to the steep rocks In 

1 preference. A trough like a toboggan slide showed that an 

i 2 avalanche had already swept it, and when at length we 
were forced to cross it, and for a time climb in it, we kept 
a sharp lookout above. 

It was a relief to reach the rocks, but relief quickly 
| | changed to anxiety when we tried in vain to find any foot- 
; ing that was solid. The rocks were precipitous and every 

crevice was filled with snow, which five warm nights had 
; § made so soft that it slid with the least pressure. Some- 
j ' times it would slide slowly down a gully to the glacier 
| below, and keep on sliding slowly but surely into the 
‘ depths of a yawning crevasse. More often it would pour 
. I lightly off the rocks like a waterfall. How to keep from 
: sliding with it 
! was the problem; 
and the higher 
we rose and the ? 
‘ hotter the sun, 
j the more anxious 
our situation be- 
came. 
' Higher and 
higher we 
crawled, like flies 
! on a wall, the 
’ sheer descent be- 
; low us growing 
more and more 
j appalling. At 
each step 
i Démarchi would 


pound with his 

foot until the 

snow seemed 

solid enough to 

hold him, test it, 
| and at lastgo for- 
i ward. But at 
every third step 
it would slide 
right from under 
his foot or, if it 
{ held him, would 
give way under 
my tread,follow- 
ing. Proceeding 
as cautiously as 
possible and 
holding firmly to 












Getting a Firm Hold at Last 
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the rocks with hands and ice axes, still one 





or another of us had constantly to be saving anak 
himself from sliding off into space with the : 
snow that his weight dislodged. Like cl det 
dren play ing Going to Jerusalem, we would ( ‘ 
hesitate at each step, balanced for instant i 
change from foot to foot in case of need, and \ 
all the time prepared fora jerk on the rope 
case someone eise slipped, ot é 

The important thing was not to be d cu 
concerted, even when the snow did slide f ! ‘ 
under our very feet; to keep our heads as one 
well as our balance. Quietly and with perfect , P 
composure, when his footing gave Va , 
Démarchi would merely pound a new foot , ‘ 
ing, pound until the snow held; an l recre 
tried and found that I also could st t ew } 





steps, no more terrified thar 
effect of a cool 
best service to his party 


Each is 


ana cour: 


ing such an ascent. 


ni ing a wa ‘ 
the business in hand. It is enough for the ewa 
leader to find the way and for the rest to try ent. Act t 
to follow. The joy too, and the value of narroweé 
mountaineering, is that, except in case of ledges, holes 





danger, the tourist is constantly trying, test- cracks ‘ 
ing, strengthening his own powers, learning room for toes a 
by experience and exam! finge t 
more. At time 
we fa 
ove, \ ‘ 
eel i 
I ga 
t ‘ vere 
there ‘ 
Cau ‘ 
Demarchi Preparing to Climbd the and t 
“*Chimney"’ P 
sense ‘ 
vorth ali it ts. With each hour the isolation, the t 
the sole nit ind gra f of the ene grew ! 
pressive ndeed, awe-ir ing 
With every | Loo, the conalit were g ‘ 
Yet hurry we ec inot. We had reached the 


an through the Ww ‘ i i 
ledge below nh was mere spac Here at lea rhe 
first time, all three could find r mar it t utiora 
hasty lunch. Here ially a < took a ‘ ‘ 
the in, the men said; but now there was a ter 
driit and no ne for napping Démarchi wa 


worrk that we were so late I ially tort n its Was 
the time over the roct We had been two hour and the 
nder that we had reached here at all 
At the Roots of the Shark’s Tooth 
I STOOD aghast, for now for the first time, and without 
warning, I saw the final Tooth, which the shoulder had 











oncealer It was almost perpendicular, tapered neariy to 
a point, and was close that every detail of its fort lable 
cl ‘ d out with appalling clearne Certa 
no way up was appare There it loomed, tremendous and 
t iffling ist one great ib above another, without crach 
edge ! | foot for thirty and forty feet at a 
etc} at least on the des we could see A great cleft 
eparated the two points and the farther was the gher 
Even the w oti base appeared too sheer te ent 
Roped to Déemarchi Forty Feet Above acros with lew ! ds for hands or feet, and those Di 
| itl now that i eady to slide 
| It is what we do ourselves that count Hurried we reé ind our puttee lest the atc! ! 
tI So where at first it had seemed to me too the roc left our pack ind started A er 
perilous to proceed, as I watched soon I downafewsteps, and then directly across those imy k 
realized that there was a way to go safely looking wa For ar ir we went so wly and ca j 
The excitement was intense, but no one that we seemed hard to progre ata For more 
spoke; and both the guides were so cool, so an hour there was not a place, not a moment, whe l i 
expert, so ready for each emerget appar i free hand for my camera, Even it ght ed ‘ 
ently so unconcerned at each sip, that soon it } ing from my yuilder became a source ol inger 
I, too, lost all sense of fear or panic and hat it had to go into Ravane pocket M ita 
thought rather of what to do and } best time e edged a vy, at time with ha I or 
to follow, than of danger The essentia much kt move Wet ted and med ( ed 
thing was for each t ! par t high a ( ild, pulled as hard ( ia 
possible, and the ispense gave the ze f lifted oursel ve Ip « ef] } our ! I} } 
adventure ntervals whe t was the turn of e else | 
The sun grew hot, the day gloriou Ava kept my breath, but no mors 
lanche after avalanche began to pour off the Even while ng lt watch eve , 
rocks, but still no accident be fell u We and remember every hand! 1, eve foot! 
went forward, upward, never flinching and ee. Even tostart wrong might bring me 
always Saving ourse es at the critical mo here it would be bie t we 
ments. The rope, tied waist to waist, gave hand to the other 1 no was | f 
security in case of a serious slip; but none Démarchi seemed always t e disappearing above 1 
occurred and always we took care to move head or round some corner, Often the f fty fee 
only one at a time at the worst points, the betweer N¢ i be exhausted belore he /u wer 
two others braced and keeping the rope taut to brace himself safe bef i rto me t 
The panorama was beginning to open out If he could still see me he would watch and dire If 
majestically. Only the sound of the sliding not, at times Ravanel would come up from be t é 
snow broke the silence. We were in a world and, if need be, to | I offs I ticle 
all our own. We must work out our own Continued on Page 81) 
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LE IL 


By Henry Milner Rideout 


“But for You, Son, and Your Party, Here is One 
Gate Into France"’ 
1x 
PTVWEY recoiled not a moment too secon, halfway down 
the leafy tunnel. Before them the front gate silently 
swung ajar, then opened inward to show a tall man 


blocking the way 

Puig and Jackdabos flattened themselves among vines. 

For a moment this man stood peering as though he saw 
but he could not have done so, for under 
the trellis lay tangles of black-and-white obscurity too 
He paused, holding the latch. The 
gateway framed a magical picture of three distances and 
depth a white road, low olive tops fringing the mountain 
pur, and beyond these a pale moonshine vapor which 
dissolved both sea and sky. 

The stranger, holding the latch at arm’s length, turned 
his head, raised his free hand and beckoned somebody 
without. His bosom flashed white as he moved. Three 
burly silhouettes filled the road—Italian police, with 
admirals’ hats and carbines, like figures conjured from La 
rosea. The tall man in the gate consulted them, whis- 


them eye to eye; 





thick and deceptive 


pering 
if the trap had sprung, it was not tamely to catch mice. 
No sooner did the stranger turn his face away than Puig 
ind the Jackdaw began sidling back from pillar to vine, 
rom vine to pillar, quiet as a pair of black spirits. 


“Garden too bright,” breathed one, “Into the house. 


Hide in a cupboard, or else - 

‘Jump out a window,” whispered the other. 

They slipped under a spiny, low-hanging palm, and 
thence to the house door, where formerly they had rung 
the bell and shouted. Now they backed slowly into the 
room, hearing a crunch of heavy boots approach under 


ip he d Puig. 
His young companion said nothing, but gave a glance 
behind, then suddenly pinched his elbow. Puig turned and 
iw what the Jackdaw had just seen. The long chamber 


( aug ht”? 


Ime Was not empty 
At the table where the silver pitcher gleamed sat a man. 
A large man, sprawling at length in a high, medieval chair, 
he sat with his back toward the intruders and pensively 
regarded the moonlight through a window. While they 


vatched him he roused, but without turning, and listened 
t the footstep outdoors 


hen he reached for his pitcher. There stood a glass 





ady to hand, but he lifted the great silver weight like a 
trifle and drank from it magnificently. 

‘Lazy beggar!” said Jackdabos under his breath. He 
laughed silently, despair of their own case rendering him 
light-hearted. “‘Lazy devil! That's pukka! That's the 
kind of rich man to be.” 

The heavy boots came scuffing the garden stairs, directly 
e terrace, into the house. Puig, with his long bundle 

his armpit, looked wildly about the room, then slid 








ILLUSTRATE O Br 


into a corner of the bookcases. 
Jackdabos promptly ranged him- 
self alongside. They waited there, 
among the darkest moonlight 
glimmerings, ready to fight or run. 

‘Hello, old man,’ hailed an 
English voice from the door, cheer- 
ful and friendly. “‘I did my part 
If anyone’s prowling round your 
garden to-night we've bottled 
him.” 

A tall shape entered the room 
a shape that bore the long white 
bosom of ev ening dress. 

“Bring your men up, Alfredo,” 
it continued affably. “I thought 
I saw our gentry come sneaking 
this way.” 

The three carbineers crowded 
the door with their admirals’ hats. 
As they did so the man at the table plumped down his 
silver jug and smacked his lips. 

“Oh, water! Fountain of health!” he exclaimed in a 
hearty, familiar barytone. “‘I do love to come home to 
this Alpine spring of mine. If twas only wicked to drink 
water how fine it would be! 
Switch the lamp on, will you, please? 

The click of an electric button answered these words. 
At once the dreamlike mist in the room became an aching 
glare, a flood of common light. Jackdabos and Puig, 
nightbirds penned in a corner, stood blinking. 

“Here they are. I thought so,”’ declared the tall man 
in evening clothes. He was a lean Englishman, gray- 
haired, not old, not young, whose long, delicate, beardless 
face and smiling gray eyes turned on the wrongdoers with 
neither malice normercy. “‘ Here they are, anda wicked pair 
too. Shall we tackle ’em? Do you want a row in here?” 

He spoke to the man in the high-backed medieval chair, 
who lazily began to rise. The three policemen stolidly 
blocked the door. Puig showed his teeth like a rat, and 
seemed doubtful whether to draw the knife from his hip 
or yield. Jackdabos, crossing his arms, looked on. 

“No, I hate rows,”” yawned the water-drinker, standing 
upandshoving hischairaway. “ No, Alfredo, not to-night 
it was a mistake. A great mistake. These two gentlemen 
are friends of mine whom I expected.” 

He faced them while he spoke—a slow, amiable, black- 
bearded giant. 

It was Barjavel. 

A moment of stupefaction followed. Then Puig hurled 
his flat bundle clattering on the floor. 

“Singed!”’ he cried. “Burnt and betrayed. You played 
us for fools. Damn the rich, anyhow!” 

But Jackdabos bent double and laughed himself into a 
spasm of coughing. 

“You old Assyrian bull!’ he whooped. ‘You simply 
came here and waited for us! I have seen farces in my 
day x 

He ran, caught Barjavel by the shoulders and shook him, 
transported with delight. Barjavel smiled like the father 


Good evening, neighbor. 


of a prodigal son. 

“If you,” said he, addressing the policemen over the 
Jackdaw’s head, “will go shout for René at the back gate 
he will furnish you, my friends, with a little supper. 
René is the cook, and a remarkably good one.” 

The three carbineers touched their great hats and filed 
outdoors. Alfredo, their leader, a roly-poly Ventimiglian 
with huge mustaches, winked 
solemnly at Jackdabos as he 
went. The wink was returned. 

‘He arrested me once,” the 
Jackdaw explained. 

“It does him honor,” said 
Barjavel, lightly embracing and 
releasing the Jackdaw. “And 
now,” he continued with a 
gesture of welcome, “‘let’s be 
comfortable. Won't you light 
the fire, my son? The room 
has grown chilly.” 

He went about closing win- 
dows and glass doors, drawing 
curtains, placing chairs round 
the table. Jackdabos knelt on 
the hearth and skillfully lighted 
a fire of boulets. The gray- 
haired Englishman, like one 
who knew the ways of that 
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house, fetched a tall, many- 
branched silver candlestick 
and set it by Barjavel’s chair 
“Switch off?” said he. 
Please. I loathe electricity,”’ replied Barjavel. 

A moment later they were ready to sit down by pleasant 
candlelight. Only Puig hung aloof, and glowered and 
sulked. 

“What!” cried the friendly giant. “Puig, man, you 
thought me a traitor? Nonsense, never! Join us. The 
police merely came to see that the wrong persons didn’t 
walk off with this house. They’ve gone—drinking in the 
kitchen by now. Come, your chair. What luck?” 

“We got it,” grinned the Jackdaw. 

Puig emitted a grunt, stooped, took from the floor his 
muddy prize, stalked across with it, flung it on the table 
and himself into a chair. 

“We got something,” he amended skeptically. His 
green eyes surveyed the room with envious contempt and 
seemed to find a personal affront in the Englishman's clean 
linen. “‘Open it if you want to. I’ve been made a fool 
plenty long enough.” 

Jackdabos, radiant, whipped out his penknife. 

“Shall 1?” he asked, reaching for the moldy bundle on 
the mahogany. 

“Wait. Hold on,” commanded Puig morosely. “I 
thought our secret lay among three. Who’s your fourth?” 

The Englishman calmly began shoving his chair away 

“T’ll trot home if you like,”’ he offered. 

Barjavel stayed him with a glance. 

**Puig’s better than his manners,” stated the giant 
“His question is a fair question. I'll answer it. Boys, this 
gentleman knows more about bronze, gold and silver, 
ancient or modern, than any other person alive. His opinion 
will be worth having in case we can show him anything 
fit for his consideration.” 

The gray-haired stranger leaned forward and lighted a 
cigarette amid the little forest of candles 

“Handsome of you,” he drawled. ““Goon,my son. Cut 


RALEIGH 


the cake; you're the youngest 

Jackdabos slit with his knife the muddy envelope 
Heavy tarred canvas it was, well sewn with cobbler’s twine, 
but so rotten that it flew apart like cheesecloth and sent 



























At the Wine-Shop Door Above Stood Puig, Hesitating, Clinging Still to His White Bundle 
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F crumbs of earth showering the mahogany. Then appeared pointed to the golden door of Troy—‘“‘there’s the king's wrigg m } ‘ nd left the group. All eye 
a bluish wrapping of tea lead, which the Jackdaw quickly own salamander. Oh, it’s quite all right. The greatest find to watch hir Straight fron e- f the table, quick 
unfolded. The third cerement was oiled silk, yellow and of our day, my friends.” and soft-footed as a mousing cat, he reached a door at the 
blotched as if with sweat, but tough. The penknife blade Jackdabos bent down and became absorbed innermost corner of the roon here he stoo ‘ Z 
t ripped this from end to end with a gritty noise that set “‘Salamander’s badly done,” he murmured. “The only co g his head against a pane 
| the men’s teeth on edge. one thing wrong, though, for all the rest is perfect. But I said Barjave 
‘ “There!” cried Jackdabos, and tore away silk remnants _ his curves ought to go like this Jackdabos, with a flash of |} " Ex in eve 
{ from something which gleamed. He flung all three wrap- Dipping his hand into the silver pitcher, the young critic warned them to go on talking. Th ed i 
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\ like the shield of Achilles. Jackdabos and his knife had jobs—that kind of rot.” door oper 
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‘ Barjavel stood up “Never Dare Say That!"’ He Ordered in a Whisper That Cut Through the Crowd Ve're in Ita 
and blew like a dol- retorted the " 
phin. The Englishman ran his fingers, burning cigarette “The Twins always were my favorite gods,” he medi- ster. ‘“Alfredo’s a jolly round man, but no fool. Gar 
and all, through his gray hair. Puig lifted the plate greed- tated. “If a fellow prayed hard to ’em, could he manage deners, moreover, don’t dig holes ir 
p ily, weighed it in each hand, then put it down. Jackdabos, one piece half so fine as this before he died?” \ ind of footsteps coming along the corridor broke 
coolest of the company, was the first to speak. With the air of a righteous man who had endured enoug! short his explanatior i lubos leaped back, made a 
; “*Helen’s legs,”” he observed, “are the legs of the Fon- nonsense, Puig grasped the gold platter and weighed it downward swoop, amassed the muddy wrappings from the 
tainebleau Nymph. And what helmets! Oh, my golly!” once more. His mustache bristled with calculatior floor, and stuffed them behind a row of red n cco bind 
Until now the Englishman had shown no curiosity, “What's it worth?” he demanded Setafair price for ings on al helf. Next moment somebody tapped at 
nothing more than a polite tolerance, toward his captives; us. We might get cheated.” the door. Before the tapping ceased, Jackdabo nged 
but on hearing these words he sat erect, darted one glance The scholar shook } grav head halfway act the table. reached { bot} ! ind 
; at the sunburnt Jackdaw, met his glowing eyes, nodded, and “*No price,”” he answered, looking distantly among the re ered e a fences A | 1 gle passed ti 
thenceforward, though studying the golden wonder close candle flame the a Hele fT inished in a golden n 
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he rejoined, smiling. ‘‘They’re draped, of cburse, and the coldly. “Its value is what the owner thinks.” plump red face we mustache and 1 ng ¢ 
Nymph’s are not. But all the same ’” After more The blacksmith openly jeered as he set the gleaming entered with a gesture of apology and, tucking his} 
study of the plate, with muttered exclamations, he legend down. hat under one ar ed the door, beside wl he ed 
‘ launched into a rapid technical discourse which ran for a “Well, just so. We're the owners, and we want to know his rv " gure at attention, an ea fat 
quarter hour, and which two of his hearers admired greatly what to think.” tion, not eve lf: tary. He ex ed olf —. 
without understanding a word. ‘“Yes,”” he concluded, “Owners?” Jackdabos cried in hot disdain You fo more } 
wringing his long fingers in satisfaction t one of the nobody can own a thing like that, any more than a mou! I came to thank , ’ he } y 
books ever mentioned this, not Cellini himself—there’s the tain or a star.”’ Barjave My men and I are about to leave. Ws 
puzzle! That chatterbox, never to drop a hint about any The Englishman glanced over to where Barjavel bestrode your bount i } ra fe t ‘ 1 nig 
such design. Incredible! But, youngster, you hit it. thefireplace. Barjavel acknowledged his glance. Together, ‘Good night, 1 friend,” the giant slee 
Helen’s figure is the same, done from the same model, like secret judges, they watched this angry, mud-stained ‘You found all t r satisfa 
y I'll stake my head—from that little, wild, brunette girl couple brawling over their treasure Alfred ed a mert é I t 
Jeanne—what’s her name, poor young thing?—the “Neighbor,” propounded Barjavel mildly, as if to horn mustaché 
Scorzone.”’ change the sub c how do you like the man-trap I set at y! \ ndar ey} te 
Again the lecturer sought Jackdabos with his eyes. He in my garden?” go Ry the ‘ ‘ 
) leaned back, smiling thoughtfully, as if he had found the His neighbor laughed with a quiet r imi ed ere e ha ee! 
; young man more problematic than the plate. ““Humph!” said he You caught one near ri I su ‘ i ‘ 
“Do you mean to say,”” boomed Barjavel, striding up Barjave awned 
; and down the chamber, “that it really is Ce¢ llini?”’ x “Quite, tl My gardener had rd 
The Englishman nodded. = more they had gathered in conclave round the new flower b Lazy fi I dare say he 
“Unmistakably,” he answered. “Made in France, by Trojan plate, and sat speechless, intent, in various his work before night 
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“| dare say not, sir,”’ he agreed, lingering on the thresh- 
old. “The fact is, your gardener may have misunderstood 
ou, for he made his excavation in the path, and not with a 
pade but a trowel. Inearly broke myshins. Lucky I’m fat.” 

He laughed, and cast a look of great friendliness round 
Barjavel sat unmoved, as though he had 

ished a trivial conversation; the Englishman started 
nother cigarette and calmly began reading a book by 
indlelight; but Puig, weary and sullen, glowered the 
lefiance of a man who expects to be haled into custody. 
\s for Jackdabos, he stood in the best available shadow, 

tening quietly with arms folded. No one could have 
guessed what golden loveliness he hugged, like a breastplate, 
under his velveteen jacket. No one could fail, however, to 
py the mud clotted on his elbows, or the earthy smears 
which rendered Puig’s face more haggard than its wont. 

“Good night, gentlemen,” purred Alfredo, brushing the 
magnificent nat, 

“Good night,” the culprits answered in various tones. 

“Glad to meet you again, old one,”’ added the Jackdaw. 

‘It was a pleasant surprise to see you,”’ Alfredo chuckled. 

| hope I may have the honor repeated—soon!” 

He seattered largess of cheerful nods and took his 
departure, smiling 

“Soon, by all means!” called Jackdabos, running to the 
door. ‘We must talk over old times. I’m bound south, 

ou know, May I look you up to-morrow at Ventimiglia?” 

“Beco!” answered the policeman’s voice amiably from 
the dark corridor. 

Jackdahos closed the door and made a wry face. Fora 
time no one spoke. Then Barjavel shrugged his shoulders 
and inquired: 

** Ail serene? 

Jackdabos, frowning, shook his head. 

Not a bit of it. Alfredo is o-n, on.” 
The Englishman laid his book down. 

“Right,” he observed very dryly. “If Alfredo over- 
heard my leeture on Benvenuto you'll never carry that 
thing out of Italy—not, at any rate, past him. Alfredo 
peaks half a dozen languages, and he’s far from deaf. 
n soil is a ticklish material to seratch. There’s a 
government after its kind, and something called a Com- 
mission of Arts He stretched out his long shanks and 
gripped the arms of his chair, ready to rise. ‘‘ Now you’ve 
got it,” he asked quizzically, “‘aren’t you lost?” 

Barjavel soon dismissed that question. 

‘I claim no part in it,” he boomed. “I wash my hands 
of the whole affair.” 


ne company. 








The tall Englishman rose. 

“Pontius Pilate was not altogether an ass,”’ he laughed. 
I do the same. Good night, gentlemen. No, thanks, no 
supper. The hour's late. Time elderly devils went to 
bed.”” He lounged across the room, parted a brocade cur- 
tain which covered the glass door, and became a shadow 
“Let me know how you dispose 
he called from without. “This happens only 
once in a dozen generations.” 

Barjavel locked the glass door carefully, drew the heavy 
brocade into place, then came and took his friends one by 
each hand. They moved toward the fireplace, where for a 
time they remained, searching one another's face in the 
y the ruddy boulets. Jackdabos kept his free 
arm across his breast, holding the Trojan plate concealed. 
Puig scratched his head and pouted at the fire. 

**Good boys, both,” said Barjavel with emotion. “‘Good 
boys.” His large gray eyes glittered solemnly. “I’m glad 
of your success, The thing is all yourown. And now, what 
next?” 

The blacksmith saw lions in the way. 

‘Too much moonlight. We can't get back into France 
by the way we came; and to-morrow this Italian jackass 
will have men watching the whole border line. He knows. 


on the moonlit terrace 


your booty las 


glow cast | 


“It's My Own Fauit. 


God bless our luck, he knows! It’s your fault, Barjavel, 
for you called him here. You couldn’t trust us.” 

“And thou, Jacko?” asked the giant. 

**Made in France.”” Jackdabos rapped his breast, which 
gave a sound like muffled armor. “‘ Made in France for a 
French king. It never was meant to stay in Italy. Over 
the border we go.” 

“How?” the other two demanded. 

“On our feet,”’ he replied. “It is thus, brothers: Two 
courses, as you and I and Alfredo know, lie open to us— 
either we keep the treasure here in this house a while, or 
we run it out of the country at once. If we keep it here 
we’re lost; that’s only a question of time, of police work, 
watching. If we run it out to-night, the shortest way, 
we'll run plump into Alfredo’s arms, anywhere between 
this fireplace and Torrent Saint Louis. His men are doggo 
in the heather or else picketing the olive grove. Now, you 
heard me tell Alfredo that we were bound south and would 
call on him at Ventimiglia.” 

Puig and Barjavel nodded. 

“‘Because why?” said Puig. 

The Jackdaw smiled. 

“Because Alfredo is very subtle, for a policeman. He 
knows from Holy Writ that all men are liars, and from 
experience that I’m a fairly good one. So what’s Alfredo 
thinking outdoors in the heather?”’ Jackdabos looked 
very young and ingenuous while he posed this question. 
“Why,” he continued, “our dear Alfredo thinks we'll do 
the contrary—we’ll go, not south but back to France. I’m 
such a rotten liar, don’t yousee? The last thing he dreams 
of is that I told an honest fact, and that we’re bound for 
Ventimiglia direct as fast as boot leather will carry.” 

“But, man,” objected the smith, ‘‘you’re only falling in 
deeper then—farther into the damned Italy.” 

“Oh, bosh!” cried the Jackdaw. ‘‘Can’t you follow? 
It’s a jolly old circumbendibus. We spoke the truth to 
Alfredo. Great is the truth, and doth prevail; for at 
Ventimiglia we turn due north for the Alps, shoot up the 
valley of the Roia, leg it like the devil on stilts, cross the 
frontier this side o’ Breil—swim the river if we must, but I 
know a better way—then grimp the mountain rocks up over 
the Col de Brouis—and so, early to-morrow, drop easy as 
a bird into Sospel, safe and hearty in good old France.” 

The beauty of this plan, or the firelight, or both, made 
his dark face glow like a girl’s. Puig and the giant, watch- 
ing him, caught something of his ardor. 

“Not so bad,”’ observed the one. “‘ Your brains live too 
near your hat, but they’re all there.” 

“Excellent!” proclaimed the other. ‘I foresee a night 
that has some fun in it. Wait half a jiffy.” 

So saying, Barjavel released his friends and ran to the 
door of the passageway. 
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“Tie up your bundle, meantime,” he called as he dis- 
appeared into the darkness. ‘“*‘ Newspapers and twine are 
in that box seat under the window. Get ready to jump 
while I see René.” 

He was off to the kitchen. Jackdabos wasted no time, 
but whipped from his bosom the gold plate and laid it on 
the table. Then, kneeling by the window box in question, 
he flung back the lid, pulled out a rustling armful of printed 
sheets and rose to work. A moment his quick fingers 
played, and there lay Cellini’s grandeur as a flat, thick, 
commonplace package, wrapped in several dozen copies 
of Figaro and Le Petit Marseillais. 

“‘Barjavel’s a keen old dog,”” he mumbled as he bit the 
loose twine off the knots. “‘Nobody looks twice at a 
newspaper parcel.” 

Puig took it under his arm jealously. They recovered 
their caps and stood waiting, while overhead a rumble of 
voices and footsteps traveled through the upper chambers 
of the house. Soon afterward Barjavel came laughing into 
the room and joined them. He wore the old, black, rumpled 
serge clothes in which they had first seen him by the roadside. 

“Ready?” said he. “All’s well. René has lighted the 
whole top story as if we were going to bed. Our Italian 
friends will watch those windows till lights out, of course. 
Hope they won't catch cold in their ambush. Come on. 
Douse the glim.” 

He swept his broad felt hat over the candles, and all was 
dark except the ruddiness from the coal fire. Then, with 
a chink of curtain rings gliding on a rod, one end of the 
room became a pale, checkered lattice. Barjavel’s big 
shadow moved against the moonlight, opening this win- 
dow—a tall, wide eastern window which looked away 
from France, sheer down over house and garden wall. 

“Fourteen-foot drop,”’ he whispered. ‘“ Are you game?” 

Jackdabos climbed on the sill. 

“T’ll go first,” he murmured. 
down when I give you the word.” 

“Jump into that black spot,” advised Barjavel. ‘It’s 
dagache.””’ The Jackdaw spun out of the window and 
landed crashing in the shadow of the house below. 

“Gimme the child,” he called next moment. 

Puig tossed out his white parcel, and followed it. 

“Golly,” he cried, coughing. “‘ My spine’s drove among 
my teeth.” 

He and the Jackdaw stumbled upright, unharmed, in a 
patch of soft, wide-growing savin. 

“‘Good-by, old man.” They hailed the window above 
them guardedly. “Thanks for all. Where shall we meet 
again?’’ The householder looked down on them—a blurred 
face in a dark square. 

“Get out!” said Barjavel. ‘Don’t talk so loud, and 
stand clear o’ the mat. Think I wasn’t coming?” 

They leaped from their savin bed just in time 
as the black shape came hurtling down. 

““Achcha!”’ grunted Barjavel, flat amid ever- 
green needles. ‘“‘ Missed it for the world!” He 
bounded off the bush, caught his footing, and 
pointed down a moonlit mountain flank into Italy. 
“Come aleng. I’m with you, oldasIam. This 
is better than living in a house!” 

They ran. Behind them, above Goiffon’s gar- 
den, 2 row of lights in an upper story told the 
world that a quiet household was going tamely, 
domestically to bed. 


Puigo, toss your baby 


xI 


HILE they ran the three friends chuckled and 

whispered and joyfully swore. The pleasure 
of being together again, outdoors, foot-loose under 
the moon, gave to their flight a relish further 
enhanced by the likelihood that danger was fol- 
lowing them. Barjavel cut capers, pranced, and 
galloped like a Percheron stallion between two 
ponies. The bedroom windows, false lights that 
dwindled and grew higher and higher aloft, soon 
vanished behind the crest of the hill. 
(Continued on Page 56 
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THE MAN NEXT DOOR 


xxIV 

NEVER went to bed none at all that night. I 

couldn’t of slept, nohow. I set there in the ranch 

room thinking and trying to figure out what I had 
ought todo. I concluded that might depend some on 
what Bonnie Bell was going to do; and I couldn't 
tell what that was, for she didn’t seem clear about it herself. 

Along about daybreak, maybe sooner, when I set there 
maybe I’d been asleep once or twice a little—I heard the 
noise of a car going out not far from us. I suyfpose, like 
enough, it was over at the Wisners’; maybe some of their 
folks was going or coming. In the city, folks don’t use the 
way they do on a ranch, and night goes on about the same 
as daytime. 

I’d been studying so hard over all these things, trying to 
see how I'd have to play the game, that I didn’t notice 
Old Man Wright when he come in that morning, about the 
time he usual got up for breakfast. He wasn’t worried 
none, but seemed right happy, like something was clear in 
his mind. 

“Well, Curly,” says he, “you're up right early, ain’t 
you? What makes you so keen to hear the little birds sing 
this morning?” 

He fills up his pipe. I didn’t say nothing. 

“Well,” says he after} a time, smoking and looking out 
the window, “I suppose I’m a fond parent again right 
now. Maybe I'll be a grandpa before long— who can tell? 
I never did figure on being a grandpa in my born days,” 
says he; “‘but such is life.” 

“What do you mean, Colonel?” I ast him. 

“Well,” says he, “I ain’t a real grandpa yet, maybe, but 
I reckon it’s like enough. All them flowers and that sort of 
thing—and that late executive session last night.” 

He still looks right contented. What could I say to him 
then? 

“Too bad,” says he, “‘you couldn't of stayed up to get 
the happy news, Curly!” says he. “I expect Tom Kim- 
berly would of been right glad to tell you or me; but I 
knew how the thing was going. I been a young man once 
myself. He don’t want old people setting round—he 
wants the whole field clear for hisself. It takes young folks 
several hours sometimes to set and tell things to each other 
that could be told in just a minute. Proposing is a indus- 
trial waste, way it’s done customary. 

“Well, well!” he goes on. “I’m glad my little girl’s 
going to be so happy. She’s a good girl and she loves her 
pa. Sometimes I even think she’s right fond of you, 
Curly,” says he. “I can’t see why. You're a mighty 
trifling man, Curly,” says he. “I don’t see why I keep 
you.” 

Then I knowed he was feeling good. He wouldn’t turn 
me off noways in the world, but he liked to joke thataway 
sometimes. 

“Well,” says he after a while, “what do you say about 
it your own self, Curly?” 

“‘T say she loves you as much as any girl ever did her pa. 
She loves me, too, though I don’t know why, neither.” 

“Shore she does!”’ he nods. “‘And she’ll do the square 
thing by us two—that’s shore.” 

“Ts it?” says I. “‘Well, who knows what's the square 
thing in the world? Sometimes it’s hard to tell what is.” 

“That’s so,” says he, thoughtful. ‘Sometimes it is. 
I might of liked some other man better’n Tom, maybe, if 
there’d been any other man; but there isn’t. I’m glad 
she’s taken him. He’ll turn out all right. He’s a good boy 
and his folks is good. He'll come out all right—don’t you 
worry.” 

“No,” says I; 
Colonel.” 

“What do you mean?” says he. “Ain't it all right 
says he. 

“That remains to be saw,” says I. 

“She accepts him, don’t she?” 

“Tf I knew I'd tell you,” says I; “but I don't know for 
shore.” 

“Of course,”’ he says to me, “the girl wouldn't be apt to 
talk very free to you about it, especial since you was in bed.” 

“Was 1?” says I. “Oh, all right, if I was in bed! If I 
didn’t talk to Bonnie Bell a while here last night, then 
everything is done, and I’m glad to know it.” 

“Well, where’s she now?” says he. “I’m hungry as all 
get out; and you know I can’t eat till she comes down to 
breakfast—I’ve got to have her setting right across the 
table from me, like her ma used to set. Oh, hum! I sup- 
pose some day she won't be setting there no more. Just 
you and me’ll be setting there, looking at each other like 
two old fools. That’s what fathers is for, Curly,”’ says he. 
“That’s the best they can get out of the draw. 

“Well, that’s what I’ve been living for ever since she was 
knee-high—just to make her happy; just to give her, like 
her ma told me I must, the place in life that she had coming 
to her. No little calico dress and a wide hat for Miss Mary 
Isabel Wright now, I reckon, Curly. Her game is different 


I don’t reckon it'll do no good to worry, 


o” 
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“I Never Went to Sieep That Night, Neither Did Bonnie Beit"’ 


now. Them Better Things is coming her way, I reckon now, 
Curly. She’s left the ranch and is playing a bigger game 
and she’s won in it. Well, I'l] tell ’em both how glad I am; 
but I wish she’d come down to breakfast, for I'm getting 
right hungry.” 

She didn’t come. I couldn't say anything to him yet, 
for I didn’t exactly know what the truth was; Bonnie Bell 
hadn’t told me whether or not she accepted Tom, but only 
said he was going to come back again. I wish’t she'd come 
down and take this thing offen my hands, for I was getting 
cold feet as shore as you're born. 

He walks up and down, getting hungrier all the time, 
and singing Oh, Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairee! But 
she didn’t come. At last he calls our William; and says he 
to William: 

““Go send Annette up to ask Miss Bonnie if she’s ready 
for breakfast.” 

“Yes, sir; very well, sir. Hit’s all growing quite cold, 
sir,” says William; and he went away. 

He come back in a few minutes and stood in the door and 
said his Ahum! like he always did, and the old man turned 
to him. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but Miss Wright’s mide says Miss 
Wright ’as not come in.” 

“Not come in! What do you mean?” 

““She’s not in her room, sir. The mide thinks she’s not 
been in her room during the night.” 

“What's that? What's that?” says he. “Curly, didn’t 
you just now say she was here? Wasn’t you up after I 
was?” 

“T seen her around midnight,” says I 
I don’t know. I thought she went to bed. I never did hear 
her go out. She couldn’t of went out—I’d of heard her.” 

“You'd of heard her! With you in bed yourself? What 
do you mean?” 

The old man turned on me now and seen my face. He 
come close up to me. 

“Where was you?” says he. “What do you mean?” 

“Colonel,” says I, “she was here after midnight. I 
ain’t been to bed at all to-night.” 

“What did she say to you? Why didn’t you go to bed? 
Where is she? What have you done?” 

“I ain’t done nothing,” says I. “I’ve been trying to 
talk to you for days, and I couldn't. I didn’t know what 
to do. I didn’t want to interfere in any girl’s business, and 
this shore is hers.” 

“Tt’s hers?” says he, cold and hard. “I’m in this too. 
There’s something in here that’s got to come out. Come!” 
says he. 


“maybe later; 


He motioned to me, and I followed him up the 
staircase to the part of the house that was Bonnie 


Bell’s—the second story and on the corner toward 

ILLUSTRATED BY WILL GREFE the lake. She had a fine, big bedroom, with wide 
windows, all the wood in white, and all! the silks 

~ a sort of pale green. We walked into the room; and he 


didn’t knock. The room wasempty! Her bed hadn't- bees 
slept in. On a chair, smoothed out, was her pale blue 
dress, which I remembered. 

“That's the one she wore last,” says I, pointing to it 
“She's changed it.” 

“She's ‘Gone without 
asking me— without telling me! Where's she gone? Tell 
me, Curly. Has—has anybody 
she? Tell me!” 

He had hold of my shoulders then and shook me; and 
I ain't no chicken neither. 


she’s gone!" says her pa. 


My girl—where is 


I got a look at the bed then, and there was something on 
the pillow. I showed it to him. It was a letter 

If you've ever seen a man shot, you know how it gets 
him. He'll stand for a time like he ain't hurt so bad. Then 
his face’ll pucker, surprised, and he'll begin to crumble 
down slow. That was the way Old Man Wright done when 
he read that letter. It was like he was shot and trying to 
stand and couldn't, only a little while 


“She’s—she’s gone!" says he, like he was talking to 
someone else. “She's run away--from me! She's gone 
Curly!" He says it over again, and this time so 

loud you could of heard it for a block. “Our gir! 


left here—left her father, after all! Curly, tell me, 
what was this? Could she—did she How 
could she?” 

I taken the piece of paper from his hand when 
he didn’t see me. It said: 

“Father” —I never knew her to call him that 
before—‘‘ Father, I'm going away. I'm a thief 
I've broken your heart and Curly's and Tom's 
I'm the wickedest girl in the world; and I'l) never 
ask your forgiveness, for I don’t deserve it. You 
must not look for me any more. 
Good by _ 

Well, that was all. The letter had been all over 
wet—and a man can’t cry. 

Curly,” says her pa to me—“ why, Curly, it can’t be 
She's hiding—she’s just joking; she wouldn't do this with 
her old pa. She's scared me awful. Come on, let's find 
her and tell her she mustn't do this way no more. There's 
some things a man can't stand.” 

“Colonel,” says I, “we got to stand it. 
it ain’t no joke.” 

“How do you know?” He turned on me savage now. 
“What do you know? There's nothing wrong about my 
girl—you don’t dare to tell me that there is! She couldn't 
do no wrong; it wasn't in her.” 

“No,” “she wouldn't do anything but what she 
thought was right, I reckon. But, you see, you and me 
we never knew her at all. I didn’t till last night about half 
past twelve or one o'clock.” 

“What do you mean? What did she say? 

“She told me she'd got to be a woman.” 

He stood and looked at me; and now I seen I had to 
come through, for the girl couldn't be saved no more 

“Colonel,” says I, “I might of known all along the 
thing would have to come out it was due to break some 
day. I ought to of told you, of course.” 

“What do you mean? 
more in his hands 

“Turn me loose . Colonel!” says l. “There can’t no man 
put hands on me I won't have it. I worked for you all 
my life pretty near, and I done right, near as | knew. Turn 
loose of me!” 

be let go easylike, but kept his eyes on me 

“T want to be fair,” says he, and he half whispered I 
want to be fair; but the man that’s done this'll have t 
settle with me! Tell me, did you and her plot against m« 

“I didn’t plot none,” says I 
forget all about it and get married and settle down 

“Forget about what? Did she have any affairs tha ou 
knew about?” 

I nods then. I was glad to get it offen my mind 

“Yes,” says I; “she did.” 

“Who was it, Curly?” says he, 

“It was the man next door—the Wisners’ 
says I. 

I'd rather of shot Old Man Wright and killed him dece 
than say what I did then. 

“You're a liar!” 
like. 

“Colonel,” says I, “you can’t call that to me, nor no 
other man, and you know it.” 

“I do call it to you!” says he 
done that.” 


I'm going away 


“ ' 


She's gone al d 


says & 


‘says he; and he caught me ones 
he’s strong too 


‘Il was only hoping she 


quiet 


hired mat 


says he to me after a while, quiet 


“My girl couldn’t of 
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“IT wish I was a liar, Colonel,” says I; “but I ain’t. I'll 
give you one day to take that back, and you ain’t going to 
study about no proofs neither. I’ve worked for you a long 
time. I’ve loved the girl like you did. It ain’t no way for 
you to do to talk thataway to me. I'll say I’ve knew this 
some time and tried to stop it—it was my business to stop 
it. I tried a hundred times to tell you about it, but I 
couldn’t without pretty near killing her and you too. She 
ast me not to tell you, and I loved her, same as you 
did.” 

“How far has it gone, Curly?” says he. He come over 
now and patted his hand up and down my shoulder, look- 
ing away, which was his way of saying he was sorry. “‘ Don’t 
mind me, Curly,” says he. “I’m crazy! You mustn't 
mind me, but tell me all you know now. I know you 
couldn't lie to either of us if you tried.” 

“Yes [ could too,” says 1; “‘but I haven't tried. But 
I just couldn't go to you and tell you all this thing, for I 
knew what it would mean to you. 

“It’s been going on quietlike for quite a while and I’ve 
heen doing all I could to stop it. It begun maybe when 
she hauled him out of the lake—I don’t know. They didn't 
I heard ‘em talking once on the dock, and I 
told him I'd run him off if he come across the fence or said 
another word to her. 

“She begged for him then; but I never promised her 
nothing. I knew it was my job as your foreman to take 
care of that, so I didn’t go to you.” 

“Go on,” says he. “Tell me!” 

“She didn’t say anything to him for a long time—she 
didn’t meet him, not after she said she wouldn't. Then he 
tied to the collar of our little dog—two 
or three letters; maybe four or five, for all I know. He 
was crazy over her. All the time he owned up to her and 
me that he oughtn't to do what he done. He said in his 
letters he oughtn't to raise his eyes to her—he knowed he 
ought to of come around to the front door and not to the 
back door; and he said that very thing. But he said, like 
a man will, that he couldn’t help it. 

“She didn’t never answer his letters, 
so far as I know. I don’t know as she 
ever got any word to him at all. So 
far as I know, they never did talk much, 
ouly that one time when I heard ’em. 
But, as to something going on—why, 
yes, it’s been going on for quite a little 
while. And I’ve knewit; I’ve knew I 
ought to go and tell you. And all the 
time I couldn't, because I loved her and 
she ast me not to.” 

“Did she ever tell you anything? 
Do you think she cared anyways for 
him? You see,” he goes on, “I never 
seen him to know him. I don’t know 
whe heis. I didn’t hardiy know he was 
alive on earth. Gawd forgive me! I 
ought to of known. I told her once not 
to talk to their hired man; but if I'd 
thought anything of this I'd maybe of 
killed him then.” 

“Yes; and I ought to of told you, 
Colonel,” says I. “It was only the way 
things happened and because she ast 
me not to.” 

“She had that from her 
father!” says he, slow. ‘Who in hell 
can tell what’s in a woman’s heart?” 

“That's it,” saysI; “‘now you got it. 
She was a woman—she told me so.” 

“What more did she say, Curly?” 

“Once she come to me crying, and 
‘Curly, I love him!’—she 
meant that man next door. And I 
know for shore new he wasn’t fit to 
wipe her feet on.” 

Oid Man Wright he sat down then, 
quietlike. I couldn't help him none 
I had to set and see him take it. 

“She said that—sheléved him? Howlongago?” 

“A few weeks, maybe,” says I. “I never could 
get the nerve to tell you then. I hoped she'd get to 
see how foolish it was for her to care for a cheap 
gardener—I thought she'd be too proud for that. 
And then I allowed she'd, like enough, marry 
Tom Kimberly, and that'd change her and it'd all 
come out all right. All the time I was hoping and 
trying to save both her and you. I been nigh about 
crazy, Colonel. And all the time, of course, I was 
only a damn fool cowpuncher without any brains.” 

“She's gone!” says he after a time. 

“Yes,” says I; “near as I can figure, she’s 
thought about it all night and concluded it’d be 
best for her not to marry Tom, feeling like she did 
about this other man. She’s shook us, Colonel. 
But believe me, she wasn’t never happy doing that. 
It must of been like death to her.” 

“Why did she do it, Curly?” 
“How could she? Why?” 


meet often 


sent letters over 


secret 


she says: 


he whispered. 


“I done told you, Colonel,” says I. “It was because she 
found she was a woman. She hadn’t knew that before 
nor us neither.” 

At length he got up, but he couldn’t stand up straight. 

“How can we keep this quiet?” says he. 

We couldn’t keep it quiet at all. It was all over the 
house right now. That Annette girl had read all them 
Peanut letters before William ever got "em. Like enough 
he had too. They was scared when we walked into their 
part of the house. 

““Where’s that dog?” says Old Man Wright. 

William he got pale. 

“Very good, sir,”’ says he, and pretends to go after 
Peanut, which he knows wasn’t there. 

“Hi suppose she took 'im along with ’er, sir,’’ says 
William after a while. 

Annette she chips in: 

“Oui, oui—yes, yes; she took him with her.” 

“Took him with her? What do you mean? What do 
you know about it? Keep quiet, you people!” says Old 
Man Wright. “Get into that room!” He locked them in. 

“Now, Curly ——”’ says he. 

I knew he was clear in his own mind by now that the girl 
had run away with that gardener. He was going over there. 

“No, Colonel,” says I; ‘‘you keep out of this.” 

“What do you mean?” says he. “Ain’t you my friend 
at all? Ain’t I got a friend in all the world?” 

“You're alderman here,” I says, “and that’s the same 
as being sher’f. When you was sher’f you couldn't do what 
the law said you couldn’t—now could you? You have to 
keep up the law when you're a alderman or sher’f. With 
me it’s different. Besides, this is my job, not yours.” 

“Curly,” says he, and I could see his jaw get hard all 


along the aidge, “Curly, ain’t there no place on earth for 

a pore old broken- 

hearted man?” 
‘“*Never mind 

just yet, Colonel,” 
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says I. “It ain’t your turn,” says I—‘“‘that’s all. Some- 
times,” I says to him, “it’s best to go a little slow at first 
and not make no foolish breaks. Let’s just take it easy till 
we see which way the cat has jumped— we don’t know much 
yet.” 

““She—she wouldn’t kill herself,” says he sudden; and 
he got even whiter. 

“I don’t think so,” I says; “‘and I'll tell you why. I 
don’t think she was thinking so much of dying when she 
said ‘I’m a woman.” It was life!” 

He looked at me quiet. 

“She said that?”’ 

“Uh-huh !—sever’l times. And it was like you said, 
Colenel, after all. There ain’t no fence high enough to keep 
a young man and a young woman apart. It was bound to 
come, and we didn’t know it—that was all.” 

“We give her every chance. There was Tom.” 

“Yes,” says [; “and there was the man next door 
These things goes by guess and by Gawd. For instance,” 
says I, “what in the world could Bonnie Bell's ma ever see 
in you, Colonel?” 

That hit him hard, though I didn’t mean it that way 
He turned his face away, like he seen something awful 
before him. 

“Oh, don’t!"’ says he. “I done that myself, yes. I stole 
her ma away. She loved me and I loved her. Ain't there 
no one to show a pore old helpless man what he ought to 
do?” 

“It’s life, and she’s showed us the way,” says I. “‘When 
you stole Bonnie Bell’s ma you was ready to meet her 
folks, I reckon, if they come to take her away. You taken 
your chance when you married her. So’s the man that’s 
run off with Bonnie Bell. Let him have a even break, 
Colonel. He loves her, maybe—and he seems to have a 
way with women.” 

“He’s ruined her!”’ says Old Man Wright. “It’s mar- 
riage he was after, of course; but look at the difference 
I never touched a cent of her ma’s money. We made our 

own way. But here’s a low-down 
sneak that’s come in at our back 
door and run away with my girl for 
her money! Don’t you see the dif- 
ference? What's this skunk like?”’ 
he says to me after a time. 

“He ain’t such a bad-looking fel- 
low,” says I, “if he was Gressed up. 
He’s a sort of upstanding fellow 
His clothes was always so dirty he 
didn’t look like much. He was a 
good-talking fellow enough.” 

“They all are—the damn fortune- 
hunting curs! I can believe that.” 

““T was too much a coward to tell 
you, Colonel,” says I. “I love that 
girl a awful lot. I'd do anything I 
could to help the kid, even now 
when she’s in so bad.” 

““Yes,”’ says he. 

“She had it in her natural,”’ says 
I. “Her pa and ma run away. She 
was plumb gentle till she bolted 
and then all hell couldn't hold her 
Ain’t that like her pa?” 

“Yes,” says he, humble; “it’s 
like her pa.” 

“And she’s handsome, and soft, 
and kind, and gentle—so any man 
couldn't help loving her. Ain’t she 
like her ma thataway? Wasn't she 
thataway too?” 

“Yes,”’ says he, choking up like; 
“she’s like her ma.” 

“Well, then?” says I. “ Well, 
then?” 

So I pushed him outen the room 
into another and went on out down 
the walk. I allowed I had to go 
over there to Wisners’. 

I looked around at our house as I 
was going out. It was big and fine, 
but somehow the curtains looked 
dull and dirty to me. Everything 
was shabby-looking someways. This 
place was where we'd failed. And 
then I seemed to see my own self 
like I was— Curly, a bow-legged cow- 
puncher offen the range, with no use for him in the world 
but just to get things mixed up, like I had. And Old Man 
Wright—that used to be our sher’f and the captain of the 
round-up, and the best cowman in Wyoming-—what had 
come to him here at this place? 

I turned around to look back. Just then he come outen 
the room where I'd pushed him in. 

He was a tall man, but now he stood stooped down like. 
His red mustache was ragged where he’d gnawed the ends 
for the last half hour. His face seemed different colors and 
wasn’t red like usual. He seemed to have got leaner all at 
once. His knees didn’t seem to keep under him good and 
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his back was bowed. He'd changed a lot in less than a 
hour. He seemed to be thinking of what I was thinking of, 
and he sort of taken a look around at the house too. 

“{ made it, Curly,”’ says he, and his voice was sort of 
loose and trembling, like he was old. 

“I made it for her. I made a lot of money for her. I 
tried to make her believe I was happy here, but I never 
was. I ain’t been happy here, not a hour singe we come. 
It’s all been a mistake.” 

He hammers his fist on the wall by the door where he 
stood. 

“Brick on brick,” says he, “I built it for her. I pre- 
tended I liked all these things, but I didn’t care a damn for 
‘em. It’s all been a bluff; we've bluffed to each other and 
we've all been wrong. It’s been a failure; all we tried to 
do for her has been no good. She’s throwed us down. 
Curly, I don’t count for nothing no more.” 

It was true, all he’d said. We'd played our little game 
and lost it. I never felt so bow-legged in my life, or so red- 
headed, as I did when I turned to walk down from our 
house to Wisners’. I looked back just once. There was 
Old Man Wright standing in the door, tall and bent over, 
a hand against each side of the door frame. 

I left him there, holding on to the frame of the front door 
of what he called our home, that he’d worked so hard for 
that we'd both tried so hard to make her happy in. He'd 
found one game at last where he couldn’t win. 

And she’d shook us now—our girl—shook 
us for a man that never had knocked at our 
front door! 

xxXV 

WAS almost down to our front gate, with 

half a notion to go over and have a talk 
with them Wisner people, when I heard our 
William calling to me; he’d got out of the room 
where we locked him up and run around the 
back of the house. 

“Oh, Mr. Wilson! Mr. Wilson!” says he. 
“ Hi beg of you, don’t!” says he; and he come 
running after me. 

“What's the matter with you?” I ast him. 

“Hi beg your pardon, sir,” says he; “but 
Hi’m most deeply concerned in hall of this,” 
he says. 

“What do you mean, you shrimp?”’ says I. 
“*Have you been mixed up in anything here?” 

“Hit was the mide across the way, sir—across the 
wall, that is to say. Well, perhaps Hi’ve been too 
attentive to their Hemmy, sir, from the hupper-story 
window; but she was that pretty—and so fond of me! 
Hi ’ope Hi did no wrong, sir; but you see, sometimes 
when all was quite still, sir, Hi did flash a light across 
from my window on ‘ers, and we did ‘ave quite a ‘appy 
time, sir, come midnight—quite silent, sir, and quite far 
apart; quite respectable, Hi assure you, sir—nothing 
more—all above the wall; for otherwise Hi couldn't ’ave 
seen "er at all. We've never met, hindeed.” 

““Was you busy with that sort of thing about one or two 
o'clock this morning?” I ast him. “I want to know what 
you done—what kappened?”’ 

“A great deal 'appened, sir. Quite without plan, I saw 
a man appear at the window of this ’ouse across the wall; 
"e was right by the window and looking across. At first 
Hi thought ’e was looking at my window and Hi stepped 
back, not wishing to compromise a lady like Hemmy 
that being the ’ousemide’s name across the wall, sir.” 

“What was this man doing?” 

“Hi cawn’t ‘ardly tell, sir. "E looked and ’e made some 
motions. There seemed a light on ‘is window too; in fact, 
all between the two ‘ouses seemed quite bright at the 
time, what with ‘im and what with me. A short time after- 
wards a car went out.” 

I turned on down toward the gate. 

“Oh, Hi beg of you,” says he, “to say nothing over 
there. Knowing as Hi do that both you and Mr. Wright 
are very violent men, and caring as Hi do for Hemmy, the 
‘ousemide, sir, Hi feel mpst uneasy—Hi do, hindeed.”’ 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel, William,”’ says I, “‘you 
go on back in the house.” . 

“You don’t mean any violence, Hi ‘ope, sir?’ 

“T don’t know yet what I mean; but go on back in.” 

He turns around just about in time, for now I seen two 
or three people coming in at our front gate. I didn’t know 
any of them. They was young fellows. One of them ast 
me if I knew anything about the alleged elopement. Then 
I seen word had got out somehow—like enough from our 
Annette or their Emmy, and these was maybe newspaper 
reporters come up to see about it. 

“TI haven’t heard of any elopement,” says I. “I was 
just calling our butler down for flirting some with one of 
their hired girls over there.” 

“‘May we talk to your butler?” ast one of them. 

“No; you can’t,” says I, “because he’s gone in to see 
about breakfast.” 

One of the young fellows looked up. 

“T say,” says he, “are we on a high love story or one of 
the servants’ quarters? Tell us, friend’’—he says to me 
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can’t you, help us out on this? 
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“Ttain’t in my line of business,” 
says I; “ but it seems plain, if their 
hired man has run away with our 
maid, or our butler run away with —_ 
theirs, it ain't story enough to 
bother a alderman about.” 
“Well, lemme get a picture of 
the wall, anyways,”’ says he; and 
he done that before I could help it. 
“Have you got one of your but- 
ler?” he ast. 

































Teil Me Sometime" 
“No, we ain't; and you can’t get none. We don't 
bother about the lower classes,”’ says I. 

So they laughed and bimeby went on away. I give 
them some cigarettes—all I had; and they said I was a 
good scout, like enough. 

Well, of all the papers that tried to get a story that 
morning, not one printed a word except one. -It come out 
with about a colyum in the paper all about a mysterious 
disappearance in Millionaire Row. It allowed that nobody 
could tell who had disappeared, but some said that Old 
Man Wisner had run off with one of Alderman Wright's 
hired girls, and others said that Old Man Wright had 
eloped with Mrs. Wisner, while others declared that the 
Wrights’ butler had eloped with the second-floor maid of 
the Wisner household; though still others insisted the 
Wisner gardener had disappeared with the heiress of 
Alderman Wright, the well-known citizen whose reélection 
at the coming term was practically assured. 

That paper printed some pictures too—one of Old Man 
Wisner and one of Bonnie Bell, allowing that he was our 
butler and the one of Bonnie Bell was the picture of the 
second-floor maid of the Wisner household. I reckon they 
had them pictures already in their newspaper office. But 
they printed a new picture of the Wisner wall and said some 
mere funny things about that, like they had before, 

This wasn’t no funny time for us. But next day there 
was a big fire or something, and al! those people got to 
writing about something else; and they let us alone. 

After they’d gone away that morning Old Man Wright 
ast me if I'd learned anything. Then I told him about how 
William had made signs that morning across the wall to 
people in that house. 

“Now it seems to me like this, Colonel,” says I: “I 
never went to sleep that night, and neither did Bonnie Bell. 
When she seen them lights on the windows maybe she went 
te her own window. He was maybe standing there and 
seen her. Maybe she seen him. Maybe all at once it come 
over her that she’d have to—she’d have to Well, you 
know what I mean.” 

He nodded then. 

“You see, it must of come over the pore girl all at once,” 
says I; for to save my life I couldn't help trying to excuse 
her every way I could. “She hadn't sent no word over to 
him and he hadn't got no word to her for weeks so far as 
I knew. It must of all come to them both just in that one 


“She Never Said She'd Marry Me; She Said She'd 






minute. It was like cap and powder 
you can't help the explosion then. I 
a reckon maybe she’s somew here — with 


i him.” 


— “Yes; with him!” breaks out Old 
Man Wright. “It was neck against 
neck—me and Wisner. I 
had him beat; I'd of had 
him on his knees. And now 
he’s put the greatest dis 
grace on us any man could 
of figured out, no matter 
how hard he tried 
man has run away with m 
daughter! I could of laughed 
at Wisner once. Can [laugh 
at him now? 

“That ain't the worst 

“No,” says he; “it ain't 
the worst. The worst is 


his hired 


she’s married a low-down 
cur that’s been after her 
money all this time. All this 
time, Curly—and I didn’t 
know it. And you let him 
go thataway —right here; 
you heard the wheels that 
took "em away!" 

“Yes, Colonel,” says I: 
“that’s true. Now it's a 
little late, but I'm going to get on this 
job the best I know how from this time 
down, That means I've got to go awa) 
from town for a little while, Colonel. I 
want you to set here and leave this thing 
to me. Please don’t say ‘No’ to that 
I may need you after a while—in case I 
locate them. Since the newspapers has 
got fooled by this thing we pulled off 
this morning, maybe the best thing | can 
do is to go away while things is quiet 

“Stay here, then, Colonel,” says I 
“Don't drink no more and no less than 
you been doing. If anybody comes tell 
them Bonnie Bell is sick. Wait till you 
hear from me.” 


xXxvVI 

ARGUED that when you look for a 

man who has done a crime you got to 
figure on what he said and done last, so 
as to get a line on what he’s going to do 
next; and when I come to study over 
what that hired man had mostly said to me I remembered 
it was about Wyoming and ropes and cows — things like 
that. I knew he was batty, like so many people is, about 
Western things—not that Western men is any different 
from anybody else, though a lot of people think they are 

Now I figured that the place he’d make a break to was, 
like enough, the range. He's told me he knew the 
Arrow, too, his boss being a whole lot interested in the 
Circle Arrow 

I put one thing together with another; and, without 
saying anything to Old Man Wright about it, I bought a 
ticket for the Yellow Bull country and pulled out for there 
as fast as I could go. 

It was a good bet. When I got to the station for our old 
ranch, below Cody, forty miles from where our ranch was 
when we lived there, there wasn't very many people 
round the station that I knew 
there, with wide hats, and leggings 


A good many new men was 
on their legs, and 
breeches that buttons on the side—folks that had come out 
West to be right Western 
bananas on the Yellow Bull and be gentlemen farmers, 
I reckon. 

I looks around among these people for a good while 
None of them paid much attentian to me. At last | seen 
him. Yes; it was that hired man. He was getting ready 
to drive out of town with a pair of mules hitched to a 
buckboard. He was fixing in some boxes and things. I 
knew him in a minute 

But where was she? 
come out anywhere; but she didr 

I walked over to him; 
looking at him just as he was going to pull out. | went on 


Most of "em come out to raise 


I waited to see if Bonnie Bell would 


and he seen me anding there 


over and got on to the seat with him 
“Drive right on straight out of town,” says I, quiet 
| 


“Don’t say anything ist act like nothing had hay 
pened,” says I 

Under my coat I pushed the muzzle of my gun into his 
ribs He looked straight ahead and done what I told him 
to. If he was scared bad he didn’t let or 

“T haven't got any gun,” says he after a while I don't 
pack one 

“I haven't packed one for year myself,”’ ay | 
“Sometimes a man has to pack one tor coyotes and such 
things,” says I 
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Preparing for Preparedness 
W E ONCE heard of a game of chance, played with 


cards, whose rules provided that a player, before 
participating in the betting, must contribute a certain 
number of flat circular tokens known as chips. This pre- 
liminary contribution was called an ante. When the 
preparedness campaign came before Congress, politics 
demanded an ante in the form of Federal aid tothe National 
Guard. 

There are forty-eight military units, each largely under 
control of its own, state. Everybody knows what will 
happen in normal times when thoughts of war are far off. 
Some units will hold to the mark. Others will not; indif- 
ference and polities will protect them. 

It would not be amiss, if the appropriation goes through, 
for the President, on behalf of the people of the United 
States, to kiss the seventy-five million dollars good-by 
when he signs the bill. Politics demanded that ante. We 
must pay it in order to get into the preparedness game. 


Post-Office Pensions 


N COMMON with every big private enterprise nearly 

all departments of the Government have the problem 
of the aged employee. He is not so efficient as he once was 
or as he should be. Is he to be retained so long as he can get 
threugh a day's work in any sort of fashion? Is he to be 
turned out, to the discouragement of his companions, who 
see themselves in his position a few years hence? Is he to 
be pensioned and replaced by a more vigorous man? 

Those are the questions on its narrowly economic side. 
A large and increasing number of private employers have 
answered it by pension systems. They find it pays. Pen- 
sions, on the whole, are cheaper than physically inefficient 
employees or than a discouraged force. On a broader 
economic view, what right has any employer to use up a 
man’s efficient years and then dump him on society? 

The Government is one of comparatively few big employ- 
ers that still theoretically claim that right. Practically it 
exercises it just as little as possible, which means that 
nearly all departments contain age-burdened employees, 
who are so many brakes on the departmental machinery. 

A short bill before the House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads authorizes the Postmaster-General to 
retire, with an allowance of six hundred dollars a year, any 
postal employee in the classified civil service who has lost 
his efficiency through superannuation. We believe this is 
sound economy and sound politics in the largest sense, 


The War Talk 


( UR reaction to the war presents some melancholy 

aspects. Whatever else one thinks about it, the war is 
one of the most momentous phenomena that have ever 
occurred in human society. An onlooker might well sit 
down in sad sincerity and try to understand it. About a 
baseball game, a tennis match, a local election, he might 
spout the first notions that came into his head; but about 
this portentous thing, with its ocean of blood and world 
of suffering, he might — in mere self-respect — decline to 


gabble. Excited and uninformed gabbling is what much 
of the war talk comes to—a melancholy reaction to so pro- 
digious a spectacle. Not one of us understands the war. 
The web is too huge and obscure. 

If you ask what got twenty-five million men in that 
unreasonable position, and has kept them there nearly 
two years, the answer is “the Kaiser,” or “Sir Edward 
Grey ”’—obviously a ridiculous answer, for no such trivial 
cause could possibly have produced so tremendous a result. 
Nothing short of the total mind of Europe could have pro- 
duced the war. Not one of us really understands that. 

We can see something of it, and our most melancholy 
reaction to the war is that one which would have the 
United States like-minded with Europe in the respect 
which did most to produce the war—namely, in respect to 
its militarism, competitive armaments, and all that. 


The Yield of an Acre 


OR about fifteen years, ending with 1890, the yield of 
an acre of the chief grain crops decreased in the United 
States. This was due to the great extension of farming in 
the seventies and eighties, rapidly increased area being 
coincident, generally speaking, with poorer cultivation. 
But for the last twenty-five years the yield of an acre has 
crept upward at the average rate of about one per cent a 
year. So much appears in a series of charts published by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

It is only by taking a long period and groups of years 
that one can find the tendency, because weather conditions 
cause sharp variations from year to year. Thistwenty-five- 
year gain means, as to wheat, that yield has risen from just 
under twelve bushels to fifteen bushels. A century ago the 
French yield was about fifteen bushels. Better cultivation 
has brought it slowly up to twenty bushels, but the gain 
was made at an average rate of about three-quarters of one 
per cent a year. At that rate, if you got fifteen bushels last 
year you would get fifteen bushels and three and a half 
quarts this year; but in a nation-wide field it is only by 
such glacial movements that agriculture improves. 

Great effort has been expended of late years to induce 
better cultivation of farm lands in the United States. Now 
and then one runs across expressions of impatience at the 
apparent paucity of the results, when nation-wide returns 
are considered. But such an improvement takes time. 


Public Libraries 


ERE is a town that had a Carnegie Library, as pleasant 

to look at and as empty as a baby’s crib in a furniture- 
store window. The Woman’s Club took it in hand. But 
the club did not go round town asking for contributions of 
dog-eared books, mostly novels, that the owners had no 
use for and whose usefulness to anybody else was quite 
limited. It went to the Town Council and demanded a 
tax for the support of the library—and finally got it. We 
recommend the precedent. 

Mr. Carnegie has bestowed a thousand or two library 
buildings, whose usefulness depends entirely upon what 
the community puts into them. We wish he had gone a 
step further and organized a vigorous local interest in the 
filling. Local enterprise must do that. We advise local 
enterprise not to go at it beggarly, with humble solicitation 
of crumbs and crusts and cast-off clothing. Let it say 
boldly that the library is no seedy vagrant, to be welcomed 
with a hand-out at the kitchen door; but a royal comer 
that must be supported in a style befitting its rank. 

A library that calls itself public should be maintained 
out of the public treasury with as much care as the fire 
department. Any community which votes money for 
public schools ought to see that. 


Immigration 


E HAVE gained virtually no population from abroad 

for more than a year. Some people think that con- 
dition will continue indefinitely after the war, because of 
war's destruction of labor power; because there will be a 
great demand for laborin Europe to rehabilitate industries; 
because nations from which we have drawn many laborers, 
notably Austria-Hungary and Italy, are likely to restrict 
or prohibit emigration. ‘ 

That would be like cutting off a supply of raw material 
upon which our industries depended. For a dozen years 
before 1914 we drew an average of nearly a million immi- 
grants annually. They fed our expanding steel mills, and 
so on. We cannot expand industrially without a contin- 
ually expanding supply of labor. Just now employers in 
many lines are hunting high and low for men and not 
finding as many as they want. 

But look at Europe. England alone, with about four 
million prime workmen withdrawn from normal produc- 
tion, is producing quite as much as ever. Germany, 
France, Russia and Austria are in the same state. 

Suppose stoppage of immigration put us to something 
like the same test. Undoubtedly there are immense 
reserves of labor power here—to some extent on account 
of idleness, but far more because much labor is employed 
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at low efficiency. For example, there is a great quantity of 
black labor in the South that might be much more produc- 
tive than it is. Suppose we were obliged to search out and 
use to the best advantage all the labor power we have. 
That would be no calamity. 

Others hold that there will be a tremendous inflow of 
labor after the war. You can take your choice of the two 
guesses. But, with a complete stoppage of immigration, 
industrial expansion is still possible. 


Which Swiss System? 


HE United States is urged to adopt Switzerland's 

system of preparedness for war. That republic gives 
military instruction in the public schools; then all able- 
bodied males up to thirty-two years of age are required to 
train for a short period each year; after which—up to 
forty-eight—they are enrolled in the reserve. This gives 
the country a fairly efficient militia, whose first line com- 
prises about two hundred thousand men—although figures 
that pretend to be authoritative vary considerably — with 
a reserve about as numerous. 

Now the cost of this system, in the last year before the 
war, was a little over eight million dollars. For a first-line 
militia less numerous than Switzerland’s, and doubtless 
less efficient, we propose to pay out of the Federal Treasury 
seventy-five million doilars a year, in addition to whatever 
sums the forty-eight states expend. 

Is there not something besides the militia in Switzer- 
land’s system that we might adopt? 


Price of Farm Lands 


ITHIN a year war has added—or powerfully assisted 

in adding—nearly five dollars an acre to the price of 
farm lands in the United States. Reports by correspond- 
ents of the Government’s Bureau of Crop Estimates give 
an average value of forty-five dollars and fifty-five cents 
this spring against forty dollars and eighty-five cents a 
year ago. Reaction from a temporary depression in the 
South counted; but high prices for grain and hogs, in 
which war demand is an important element, seems to be 
the chief cause. 

We are used to the idea of high-priced farm land; but in 
only two states of the Union is the average price of plow 
land as much as a hundred dollars an acre. Those states 
are Iowa and Illinois. In the famous agricultural group, 
comprising Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, the average for plow lands is only 
sixty-nine dollars, and for all farm lands, including improve- 
ments thereon, seventy-eight dollars. 

There has been a great rise. In 1900 the census gave 
the average value of farm lands as little over fifteen dollars 
an acre—only one-third of this year’s average. But there is 
still plenty of really cheap, cultivated land. 

The man who wants a farm that is already making good 
money must pay a round price. If he is willing to buy the 
raw material of a farm, and build up the finished product, 
he can still get fairly cheap land. In that direction some of 
the best agricultural speculations lie. 


The Torrens System 


ORMERLY city land conveying was mostly in the 

hands of certain law firms which specialized in that 
complicated field. They traced the tortuous course of a 
title through clumsily indexed and sometimes faulty public 
records, and gave a learned opinion about it, for which they 
charged a handsome fee. Later, abstract and title-guaranty 
companies appeared. They copied the records, reduced 
them to better order and devised comprehensive indexes, 
by which all instruments affecting a given title could be 
referred to quickly. Instead of an opinion they gave a 
guaranty that the title was sound. 

This was a great improvement, but it was often fought 
at every turn by the law firms whose monopoly of title 
inspection it threatened. Still later came the Torrens 
System, which for speed, cheapness and certainty in respect 
of determining land titles is a much greater improvement 
over the abstract plan than that plan was over the former 
state. And the Torrens System has pretty generally been 
fought tooth and nail by the abstract and title-guaranty 
companies whose profitable monopoly it threatened, just 
as their innovation threatened the monopoly of their prede- 
cessors. 

From that source, and from the hidebound conservatism 
which shudders at anything new, opposition to the Tor- 
rens System has mostly come. It has been effectual in 
some places by creating a prejudice on the part of lenders, 
whe refused to accept Torrens certificates as evidences of 
title. In New York several years ago a defective Torrens 
law—a mere sham, in fact—was passed. Of course it has 
been a failure. In Illinois and Massachusetts, where real 
Torrens laws were adopted, the system has gradually gained 
ground. 

It will succeed wherever it is fairly tried. It is coming 
finally everywhere, as surely as trolley supplanted cable 
for city traction, because it is better than the old system. 
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SING OUR WAIR BABIES 


Building Export Machinery—By James H. Collins 


DECORATIONS Br mM. L. BLUMENTHAL 


OME years ago an 
American shoe sales- 
man called on a mer- 

chant in aSouth American 

city and showed him so 
fine a lot of samples that 
the latter said: 

“These goods are much 
better value than any I 
can get from European 
houses. I will give you my 
order for this season if you 
will grant me the same 
terms—twenty-five per 
cent cash, twenty-five per 
cent on arrival of goods, 
twenty-five per cent in 
three months, and the rest 
in six months.” 

“T'll let you know the 
first thing in the morn- 
ing,” announced the sales- 
man, delighted. 

So much so that he told 
another American about 
the six-thousand-dollar 
order he had in prospect. 

“When it comes to goods and prices,” 
said the shoe man confidently, ‘“‘we are 
under no disadvantage in selling to South 
America.” 

Before noon next day the two Americans met 
again; but now the shoe man’s joy was gone. 

“*T lost that order,” he explained gloomily. ‘‘ This 
morning the dealer told me he had already given 
it to a German house.” 

“How did that happen?” asked the other, who had had 
considerable experience in South American trade. “‘Why 
did you delay overnight?” 

“I wanted to look up that dealer's credit.” 

““Where did you go to make inquiries?” 

“To the bank here.” 

“With whom did you speak there? 

“The bank manager, Mr. Blanco—he’s a Spaniard, 
I think.” 

“What happened?” 

“Well, when I asked for the credit rating of this mer- 
chant he told me it was not the custom of the bank to give 
such information to anybody but customers, If I had 
some satisfactory reason, however, maybe he could help 
me as a courtesy. Of course I didn’t tell him about the 
order; but I left my card and told him where I was stop- 
ping, and he promised to let me know what he could do.” 


Meeting Competition in Complicated Trade 


“(NHAT is too bad!" said the other sympathetically. 

“That bank is closely connected with German houses 
and the manager guessed from your business card what was 
going on. That was enough. The German house got busy. 
Your customer is probably under obligation to the bank 
and had to place this order against his own wishes.” 

This happened in a period when American banks had no 
branches in South America. To-day things are different. 
They have established branches there and in the Orient 
since the war began, and will presently open others in 
Europe. The great war has made a tremendous impres- 
sion on the American business imagination in the matter 
of export trade. Our banking, manufacturing, trading and 





shipping machinery are being improved 
to take care of foreign customers 

Incidents like that related above are 
often cited to show that the Germans have 
maintained in their export trade about the 
same system of spies used in their military 
affairs; but, really, the Germans and other 
enterprising export nations have been build 
ing trade in ways that are quite open and 
aboveboard. Now that we seem, at last, 
to be genuinely interested about getting 
trade in the same quarters of the world, we 
have chiefly to duplicate the other fellows’ 
service to foreign customers and give more 
for the money, if possible. 

A business globe-trotter from Europe 
was hired by an American hardware con 
cern some years ago and sent down to South 
America to sell goods, and also to keep his 
eyes open, reporting anything that he saw 
of value. 

At the first port visited he went down 
to the docks to see how goods came in 
American shoes were arriving in large cases 
These cases were strong and the merchan- 
dise in perfect condition, and he was rather 
glad to note that; for our export competi- 
tors, with the help of our consuls, have 
created quite a bogy round bad American 
packing, as though we always packed wrong 
and other nations always packed right. This 
bogy is often used to scare the foreign cus 
tomer who is attracted by American goods; 
and everybody knows that packing does 
not go by nationalities at all, but is a matter 
of individual business ability in each export- 
ing nation. He was pleased with the American shoe ship- 
ments; and when he looked up German shoes coming into 
that port he found that they were packed in cases of just the 
same size and strength. 

At the next port, however, there was a difference. 
American shoes came in the same big cases, but German 
shoes were in a lot of small ones. He went to a third port 
and found that, though American shoes were still coming 
in the large cases, German shoes were packed in burlap 
bags. 

Each time he found the reason; and that was perfectly 
simple, requiring no German spy system. Tariff duties at 
the first port were charged according to the value of the 
shoes, no matter how they were packed; so German and 
American packing were identical. At the second port each 
grade of shoes paid a different rate, and when mixed grades 
came in the same case the highest rate for shoes in that 
shipment applied to all; so the Germans split up the differ 
ent kinds. At the last port tariff duties were charged not 
only on the shoes but on the weight of the package; and 
that was why the Germans shipped in light burlap bags. 

These little details make up export trade. Many of our 
business houses have been aware of conditions, but 
not all, and we have had no organized machinery 
for taking care of such details; whereas the Germans 
have had, through their banks. Now we are estab- 
lishing a banking and information service which will 
back up any trustworthy American concern that 
wishes to undertake foreign trade on a sound basis 

Sitting at a desk in one of our largest Eastern 
banks is an expert who has the job of developing 
customers for its recently organized for- 
eign branches. That desk is the clearing 
house for a whole lot of new activities. 
A year ago the bank had no foreign 
branches. To-day it has a complete bank- 
ing house in each of the important South 
American cities. These branches are 
equipped not merely to carry on financial 
transactions proper, but have commercial 
representatives who travel through their 
territory to study conditions and oppor- 
tunities in general business. 

The commercial representative is constantly circulating 
and reporting. He calls on all the merchants, manu- 
facturers, importers and exporters, and has lists of the best 
concerns in each line of business, together with credit 
information about them. He has a lot of human informa- 
tion too; for if you ask him what he knows about a given 
South American house he can tell the character of its 
managers and trade, how much business it does and of 


















































what kind, what people in its home town think a 
the people with whom it is associated, what it thir about 
the United States, its attitude toward American goods, and 
so on. He has the same sort of information about the 
community, and can tell whether the public prefers quality 
or bargain stuff, where most of it has been coming from 
the prices, the terms of sale, the stoc ks carried by merchants 
and jobbers 

In his travels roundabout the representative drop nto 


the shop of Fernandez Garcia, a leading hardware dealer 
Garcia seems to be selling quite a lot of small tools Che 
representative buys some samples, gets information about 
, and sends this to New York. Or perhaps 
Garcia takes the initiative and asks whether there : 
trustworthy 


Ww holesale cost 


American concern that can supply the 
tools he is keen about the trustworthiness, because some 
years ago, when times were hard in the United States, he 
bought goods from a New England concern that later 
failed to render good service. Maybe Garcia is ambitious 
and would branch out as a jobber himself if he could get 
exclusive territory in these things 


Expert Service Rendered to Exporters 


UT of information on file at the bank the representative 
is able to give Garcia the names of several American 

manufacturers who can be depended on to take care of his 
orders. Or, if this is not possible, then specific inquiries 
are sent to New York, asking for names of American manu 
facturers who are interested in this business. Full infor 
mation goes with the inquiry. Samples are sent along 
All this comes to the desk of the expert in New York, who 
proceeds to circulate the data among American manu 
facturers. Monthly sheets showing trade opportunities 
are sent to customers of the bank who have entered for 
eign trade, as well as to others who are considered good 
prospectiveexporters. Additional information about pack 
ing, shipping, tariff duties, and the like, is furnished to 
responsible business houses making further inquiries, and 
facilities are given for examining samples 

Some fine morning a stranger walks into the bank. He 
is John Jones, a manufacturer with a prosperous tool fa 
tory up in Connecticut; and he has heard about Garcia 
inquiry through a circular. He wants to know more about 
it. They send him to the expert's desk 

Jones has come with the idea that he is going to talk 
toabanker. Instead, he finds a man who has been a manu 
facturer himself, has an engineering education, and speal 
the language of production and trade 
not of finance. They get very mucl 






interested in discussing raw material 





costs, processes, management of em 

ployees, the war, the times, the futur 
“Well, say!” says Jor 

enthusiastically This wa 


put us right on our feet! We 









got going early in the game, 
making tools for the muni 
tions fellows. I borrowed 







money at five per cent to 
buy materials before pr 

went out of sight We mad 
good profits and put ther 
back into the plant. We 

just finished a reénforced 
concrete factory, all steel 
















sash and wire glass 
roomy, fireproof I wish you 
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The Pick of This Year’s 
Underwear Crop, 
Mr. Modern Farmer | 


EN who live and work close | 
| /@ to the soil get pretty clear | 
ideas of values. Look over | 


the whole underwear field and see 

if you ever saw greater comfort and | 

convenience in a garment than you 
t from 
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Hatch 


ONE-Button 
UNION SUIT 


with one button instead of ten or twelve, 
with smooth-ft instead of wrinkles or 
gaps, and with seconds 
for dressing instead of 
minutes. 


It’s worn by the kind 
of farmers who have 
telephones, automo- 
biles, cream separators, 
silos —men who keep 
their fresh- 
painted and prosperous 
—— up-to-the -, 
minute men 
who farm in- 
telligently 

You 
these its in 
namsook,in knit 
in the 
famous Keep 
Kool me h, at 
the best haber 
dashers’ and de 
partment store 
everywhere, but 
if you have the 
least difficulty 
send your size with 
remittance to the 
manufacturers aft 
Albany, N. Y., and 
we will gladly sup- | 
ply you direct, de- 
livery prepaid. Sat- § 
istac tion guaranteed. 


places 








can get 
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} x 
‘Ten reasons why : R 
this is live stock 4 
at all dealers’. f 
1.. Perfect comfort 
2.. Perfect fit 
3.. Time saved : 
4.. Temper kept i [. 
5..No gapping } | 
6.. Quality fabrics | 
No bunching \ 
s No lost buttons j 
9 No torn button- 
holes 
10... Splendid work- 
manship ‘ | 
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RarenreD JUNE 15,1914 


PRICES 
Men's — Knitted or Nainsook, $1, $1.50, $2 
Boys'— (Knitted only) SO cents 
A catalogue iliasty the complete line of summer and 
winter « whet Oe Seni free on request. 
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FULD & co. 
Albany New York | 


BARNES KNITTING CORPORATION 
Sole distributor to dealers 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


HATCH KNITTING 


Manufacturers 








undue exertion cover her with sand. 


|} and done everything he or they 


| that had been while he 


} ness about the knees, 
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THE TOUCH OF PAN 


By William Almon Wolff 


ILLY DUANE lay on the hot white 

sand, reveling in the luxury of its blis- 
tering contact, glorying in the heat of the 
sun that blazed down from a cloudless sky. 
At every pore he was drinking in the heat 
and the healing salt air. Though July 
would give way to August in two more days, 
he was only just beginning to be sunburned. 
He had burned in streaks, and the bright 
red with which the sun first marked him 
hadn’t been toned down to the rich dark 
brown that would, in the end, represent 
that season’s final coat. But his amazingly 
light hair and eyebrows had been bleached 
out, so that they looked almost white. 

The beach was almost deserted. Tides 
didn’t matter much at Burnstable, with its 
wonderful miles of beach. But Burnstable 
was a place where order and a decent regard 
for the opinions of womankind prevailed. 
One bathed in the morning—and this was 
afternoon. In the afternoon one played 
golf or tennis decorously, or went driving 
or played cards. Just as in the evening one 
danced at the Casino, but danced without 
undue emphasis upon the degrading mod- 
ern steps. So Billy, the convalescent, had 
the beach pretty much to himself, which 
wasn't at all what he wanted. 

At some distance a group of children 
played, with watchful nurses sitting on the 
bottom of a sand-buried boat and mending 
stockings. Billy, lying face down, stared 
out to sea. He turned tentative eyes to- 
ward the children now and then, but de- 
cided against joining them. He didn’t feel 
up to it. Kiddies are exacting. Billy 
wanted the most beautiful girl in the world 
to come and lie beside him, in a bathing 
suit, so that he could lazily and without 
She 
must be very, very beautiful, so that he 
would not get tired of looking at her. And 


| she must be extremely clever, too, so that 


he wouldn’t have to talk, but could bask 
and listen to her saying the clever sort of 
things one heard when one had the luck to 
buy tickets for a really good show. 

It seemed to Billy, fresh from the impris- 
onment to which a long siege of typhoid 
fever had condemned him, that this desire 
of his was modest enough, in all conscience. 


| For weeks his whole world had lived and 
| moved with the single idea of doing every- 


thing for him. People had read to him, and 
brought him orange juice and cracked ice, 
could 

But 
was still an inter- 
esting bedridden invalid. He was going to 
get well now, and he was becoming con- 


think of to make him comfortable. 


| scious of the distressing fact that people 


and his 
but 


with him 
They were nice to him still, 


were rather fed up 
typhoid. 


| they didn’t spend all their time inventing 


things to do for him. 

And he was still in that convalescent 
stage of mental and physical lassitude that 
made him a little resentful at this indiffer- 
ence; that put him, so to speak, in the 
mood of a four-year-old only child to whose 
family an interfering and meddlesome 
stork has brought a brand-new baby. His 
nose was out of joint. When he had ex- 
pressed a desire for a certain book to take 
down to the beach with him, just after 
lunch, no one had jumped up to go and 
fetch it for him. He had had to get it him- 
self. 

So, with any number of reasons for being 
happy, Billy was comfortably miserable. 
He ought to have rejoiced just because he 
was alive—and that is a very literal state- 
ment. He had had a close shave and a 
lucky one. And now, barring a little shaki- 
he was singulariy 
well. He was thin; voracious though his 
appetite was, it seemed to him that he was 
never going to get back all he had lost. 
His bathing suit flapped about him when 
he stood up; but, as he didn’t stand up 
much, it didn’t matter. 

“Oh, well!" he said to himself half aloud. 
“Life’s a fish!” 

He shook the sand out of his book and 
began to read. It seemed to him that it 
was a pretty poor book; but the book that 
could have pleased him that afternoon has 
still to be written. 

And then he was conscious suddenly of 
the patter of soft feet on the sand behind 
him. As he looked up, startled, a shadow 
danced lightly over him for a moment and 


then sped on; and a little shower of sand, 
stirred up by the feet he had heard, rattled 
upon his book and his bare shoulders. 
Amazed, incredulous, he saw the girl to 
whom feet and shadow belonged; saw her 
flash into the water; heard her little, choked 
cry; saw her breast the waves and swim 
gallantly out. He pushed himself up on 
his untrustworthy spindly arms and stared 
at her. 

All he could see now was the white flash 
of her arms as she swam in joyous pagan 
abandonment to the embrace of the sea; 
that, and the bright spot of color as her 
head rose above the water, wrapped in a 
brilliant kerchief. Slowly he reacted to 
that instantaneous exposure of her as she 
passed. He couldn’t believe what his eyes 
told him he had seen. He sank down again 
to wait and to make sure; but he knew that 
he hadn’t seen what he was sure he had 
seen. It was on Burnstable beach that he 
was lying, not on the sands of unregenerate 
Allaine, where such things might come to 
pass. 

He had to wait for ten minutes, perhaps, 
before she came back to the beach, shaking 
herself, sleek as a young seal as she stood 
with the water lapping about her white feet. 
She put up her arms and took off her ker- 
chief; a moment later her brown hair fell 
about her shoulders. And Duane saw that 
he had seen aright before. She stood, tall 
and slim as a boy, and it was a boy’s swim- 
ming suit she wore. It clung close to her, 


and her legs were as white and as bare as | 


the arms he had seen flashing in the surf. 
But Duane, staring frankly still, saw her 
hair, ruddy now as the sun shone upon it, 
and the softly molded curves of her slight 
body 
no boy, but woman imcarnate. 

His breath came faster as she spied him 
suddenly and came 
fine, free stride that was boylike again. 

“Hello!” she said. “I didn’t see you 
before.” 

She sank down beside him in the sand, 
her long legs curled up beneath her, leaning 
backward on her hands. And if she was not 
the most beautiful woman in the world, she 
was still beautiful enough to have satisfied 
that modest wish of his, had it not been 
had she worn anything but 

“I was so crazy to be in the water that I 
didn’t see anything or anyone, I think,”’ she 
said. ‘‘Oh, but it’s glorious to be by the sea 
again! Think of it! Five heavenly weeks 
I've got before me! Five weeks to swim 
and just live! Wasn’t I good? I didn’t 
stay in more than ten minutes, did I? It’s 
the first time, you see—the first time this 
year I’ve even seen the sea.” 

Some hint of Duane’s bewilderment, 


hair and curves that proclaimed her 


toward him with a | 


some chill breath of his disapproval, must | 


have come to her. 

“You mustn’t mind me,” 
a laugh that was altogether friendly, 
should have been utterly disarming. 
always like this when holidays come. 
a kid on the first day of vacation! 
neighbors, you see i 
You do live here, don’t you?” 

“Yes—in the summer,” he 
tantly. 

“Then that’s all right,”’ she said with a 
pretty affectation of relief; ‘“‘because, of 
course, if you didn’t I’d have to run 
right back to my cottage and dress up, and 
we couldn’t talk at all until we were in- 
troduced. But summer neighbors 
quite different.” 

Duane studied her with something like 
deliberation for a moment. It seemed to 
him, even in this cursory inspection, that 
she represented a sort of girl who was al- 
most entirely outside of his experience. He 
admitted her beauty at once. Of that there 
could not well be two opinions. In his eyes 
she came close to perfection, in features as 
well asin form. Her face was as exquisitely 
modeled as her slim body. Classical it was 
not. There was an elusive hint of Celtic 
origin, with the lengthening, the tapering, 
of all the features, that is seen sometimes in 
an American girl, and in no other girl. 

So much Duane saw with a delight frank 
and unrestrained. And then-——— He 
couldn’t help it. It wasn’t in him to re- 
spond to the pagan note she struck on 
Burnstable beach. He tried to guess her 
age. If she were very young that might 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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“T don’t have to quit!” 


‘| simply switched to Girards. 
Now I smoke when | jolly well 
please. And I feel like a four- 
year-old all the time!” 


There's the Girard story in a 
nutshell. You hear it from sensi- 
ble smokers everywhere. 


Girard 
Cigar 


Never gets on your nerves 


It has no unpleasant 
effect on your heart nor 
your digestion. 


It is made from gen- 
uine selected Havana 
leaf mellowed by age 
alone. 

You can enjoy its de- 
lightful mildness to the limit 
whenever you please, with 
no effect but clear-headed, 
able-bodied satisfaction 
from beginning to end. A 
sane smoke for sane and 
sensible men. 

Any Girard dealer will 
tell you that this is a high- 
grade, full-value cigar and 
backed up by a full-value 
guarantee. 

We take back any part 
of the dealer’s purchase. 
And he will do the same 
by you. 


14 sizes 
10c straight ; and up 


DEALERS— 
let us show you 


If you are not handling 
Girard cigars write us for 
particulars about one of the 
quickest sellers and surest 
repeaters you ever had in 
your case. Write today. 


Antonio Roig & 
Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 


(Established 1871) 





The “Broker” 
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A Sensational New Lens 





At Last —the Perfect Driving Light for Both City and Country. The 


for Automobile Headlights | 





is a revolutionary invention that takes the guesswork | 
out of driving at night. Adjustable to any automobile lamp. No chang- 
ing, no dimming, no danger, yet no loss of light. \t kills the awful glare— 


that dangerous and useless spotlight—not by reducing your light, but 
by diffusing it and distributing it where you want it, straight ahead and at both sides. 


The Old Way 4,23: blinding 


dangerous streak 


Final Solution of Night-Driving Problems 


The Warner-Lenz penetrates smoke, fog and dust, makes fast 
driving on the darkest night both possible and safe, because it 
shows you the road ahead and the ditches or curb on both sides, 
gives you a full view of passing vehicles on both sides, lights up 
all the turns and corners before you reach them and wi you are 
turning — yet you never have to dim it or turn it on or off. 

Easily attached to your present lamp, of any size, on any car, by 
simply substituting these lenses for the plain glass now on your lamps 
Nothing mechanical about them — nothing to adjust or get out of 


order. Once on, they are there to stay. Anybody can attach them. 


This Is What It Does 


It mellows your light, softens it, diffuses it— makes it 
easy on the eyes and therefore safe for you and for the 


other fellow. Not only that, it distributes it over the whole 


road or street, at both sides and around the corners. The 
Warner-Lenz doesn’t kill your light, as dimmers do. 


You Own the Road With a Warner-Lenz 


It takes a// the nervousness and uncertainty out of night driving, 
both on the bad roads where you are alone, or the even more dan- 
gerous boulevard that is crowded with other cars and vehicles. It 
takes the tension out of driving at night, because it turns daylight on 
everythi ng you want 106 see. 

Cities and states have laws against bright, blinding, glaring 
headlights. Now they are passing laws against dimmers, often 
more dangerous than glaring headlights. 

But every police department which has made a test 
of Warner-Lenzes has passed favorably upon them. 

You want these lenses for the comfort and safety of your 
fellow automobilists as well as your own. And you will urge 


The Warner-Lenz — 
176 lenzes in | 



























The New Hay Daylight for 300 tc 500 feet 


ahead — and on both sides 


others to get them for your comfort and safety as well as their own 

You will find, as the leading motorists already have found, 
that the Warner-Lenz is bound to revolutionize both city and 
country driving at night, because if takes the guesswork out and 
puts the pleasure in. 


, ry: 
Another Warner Triumph 

Mr. A. P. Warner, the Auto-Meter man, is behind the Warner- 
Lenz with his reputation, his enthusiasm and his unqualified personal 
guarantee —a sufficient indorsement for experienced motorists 

One night’s comfort and freedom from tension and danget 
will more than repay you for the small cost of the Warner-Lenz, 
and there is no after-cost, no upkeep, no renewals. Anybody can 
attach the lenses 

You have Mr. Warner’s guarantee that if you do not find the 
lenses to be entirely as represented, your money will be refunded. 
See scale of prices and directions below. 


The Warner-Lenz Company 


917 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Send this coupon or attach money or check to your letterhead 


| 
Money-Back Coupon 


The Warner-Lenz Company 
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To make sure of getting exact size 
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Why are QUAKERS Displacing 
Factory-Equipment Tires? 


In no shipment of cars from any factory will you find a single machine 
with QUAKER TIRES, because the demand for QUAKERS to replace 
factory-equipment tires consumes our entire output. No QUAKERS are 
sold to automobile manufacturers. This means that car owners come to 


QUAKER TIRES after trying out, at least, four tires of other makes. 
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pecial binder strip, “ 
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ANY a pleasure tour has cost more money on tours by equipping their machines with sturdy 
| than was expected, and has been deprived of QUAKERS. 

enjoyment by tires that did not make good 
under the gruelling test of rough and hilly roads and 
the daily grind of hundreds of miles. 


Give just one QUAKER the chance to show you 
how good a thoroughly modern tire can be made, 


. : and how much comfort it will afford and the economy 
Our 5000 mile adjustment guarantee, backed with it will effect. 


speedometer record proofs of double, triple or more QUAKER MULTI-TUBE is full of the stamina, 


mileage, means that you can start your vacation trips : 
oi ind 8 sin seoar CUUARER TI ~~ $ stretch and strength of tempered rubber. It is built 
. rns iy alti , esters to give the ultimate in an inner tube. 


finish without regrets. 
_ Get “5000 Plus”—a little book that may save you a 
Thousands of car owners, everywhere, who have lot of trouble and expense. The Quaker Dealer, near you, 
tested out a single QUAKER against one, two or will hand you a copy of “5000 Plus” when you drop in 
three other makes, are playing safe, this year, to see QUAKER TIRES and the QUAKER MULTI-TUBE, 


and are insuring themselves against tire troubles or write to our Factory Sales Dept. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. #3: PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
182 West Lake Street 211 Wood Street 207 Fulton Street 
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The reputation of our Belting, Packings, Hose, Valves, etc., is world wide. More than 30 years in the Mechanical Rubber Goods business. 
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EFORE you start on 


any trip look in your 


tool box. See that you 
have a jack which will 
really lift your car when 
you need it. 

When youare in trouble you 
need an efficient and dependa- 
ble jack more than anything 
else in your equipment. 

Be prepared for your emer- 
gencies with one of the two 
models of 


BARRETT 


AUTOMOBILE 


JACKS 


One or the other of these 
jacks will best meet the re- 
quirements of every car owner. 





The Barrett Standard Type at 
a moderate price for light and 
medium weight cars; or the 
Barrett Universal, the Aristo- 
crat of Auto Jacks, for the man 
who wants unparalleled ease 
and convenience of operation. 


If there isn’t one in your tool 
box now—stop at your local 
dealer’s and ask him to show you 
either the Barrett Universal or 
the Barrett Standard Type. 


A makeshift jack—a jack without 


a name— may do for others, but don’t 
you start off without a real one. 


Your car deserves a Barrett 


The Duff Manufacturing Co. 
Established 1883 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


50 Church St.,New York Peoples Gas Bldg. Chicago 
Candler Bidg., Atlanta 


BARRETT 









Aristocrat of 
AUTO JACKS 


To reverse, merely 
withdraw lever and 
re-insert with side 
marked lower fac- 
ing up. 

Price now 36.50. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


| 
make a great difference. For a moment he 


| thatsort of thing. 


thought she was. In her close-fitting jer- 
sey suit, with her hair rippling about her 
shoulders, growing wavy as the sun dried 
it, she might have been a little girl. But 
the sophistication of her look, his memory 
of the way she had spoken, made him know 
that it was not so; that he could not frame 
that excuse for her. 

He was conscious of a growing, an illogi- 
cal anger against her. After all, he had only 
to get up and let his shaky legs carry him 
away from her. It would be rude; but 
what claim had she upon him? Yet he knew, 
even as he thought of that, that he wouldn’t 
doit; that he would stay and, in some meas- 
ure at least, surrender himself to the charm 
of her. Why had he met her here—of all 
places? She was—delectable. So much he 
granted at once. 

At Coney Island, at Long Beach, at 
Atlantic City, he might have seen in her, 
flinging herself down beside him as she had, 
the promise of a flirtation, amusing, entic- 
ing. Yes; even though he was not given to 
But here, at Burnstable 
on the beach he had plaved 

was a baby; where he not 
knew but was intimate with every 
woman and child of the recurring 
It wouldn't do. He knew 


at Burnstable, 
upon when he w 
only 
man, 
summer colony! 
that. And so: 

“You must have the Ames cottage?” he 
said. 


“Yes,”” she told him. “Wasn't I lucky 
to get it? This place must be perfect, I 
think. I've always heard about the beach, 


but I never believed the things I heard. 
It’s the sort of beach one dreams of when 
one is a thousand miles from the sea and 
lies awake longing for it.’ 
“It’s a great beach,” 
known it all my life. Great place, too, other 
ways. But quiet—awfully quiet.” 
“Oh, but that’s just what I want,” she 


he said. “I've 


| said, quite as if he had not left the thought 


she was answering unspoken, so that he 


| flushed faintly. “I’m so tired of —noise. 
Noise and bustle and excitement. I want 


| joyously. 





to be a—a—cabbage, I think—or a clam. 
Something lazy, that doesn’t have to think. 
At least, that’s what I want for the next 
five weeks.” 

“Five weeks?” he said. ‘“ Vacation? 
You look—well, you don’t look as if you 
worked for a living, you know.’ 

He was angry again as soon as he under- 
stood what he had said. He hadn't in the 
least meant to descend to her tone of easy 
confidence. 

“But I do work!” she said. “I work 
dreadfully hard—really! Harder than any- 
one will ever believe.”” She sprang up with 
a lithe, catlike jump. “But let’s not talk 
about that, please. I want to forget that I 
ever have to work—that there’s a day com 
ing that will be my last day here, when I'll 
know that I’ve had my last look for a year 
and a day at the sand and the sea. Come 
for arun! Don’t you love the hot sand on 
your bare feet?” 

She held out her hand to him frankly, 
And reluctantly, almost sullenly, 
he did get up, and stood swaying on his 
uncertain, tricky legs, which seemed to 
threaten all the time to let him down. Quick 
concern flashed in her brown eyes. 

“Oh ” she began with a little g 

“T’m—not quite up to a run yet, 
afraid. Y ou see 

“You’ve been ill!” she cried. “I didn’t 
know. Oh, I’m sorry! What was it?” 

“Just typhoid,” he said. “‘They’ve been 
letting me come out like this—to lie in the 
sun—for about a week. And I’m afraid my 
time is up 

She stooped swiftly for his book; and 
something about the lissom grace of the 
movement, that set the clinging silk of her 
jersey rippling with the smooth flew of 
the muscles of her back, thrilled him. And 
the instinctive tribute to his weakness was 
balm, too, to that childish longing for atten- 
tion which the others—-his own people 
were beginning to be tired of catering to. 

“We won't run,” she said soberly. 
“We'll walk ever so slowly. My time is up 
too. One oughtn’t to stay out too long the 
first time, you know. Do you live near me?” 

“Ours is the next cottage,” he said. ‘“* My 
name’s Duane—Billy Duane.” 

“Nicename,”’ shesaid. “I likeit. Mine’s 
ugly. Jane Brown! The re! ! I’ve owned up! 
Isn't that an awful name?” 

He couldn't help a grin at its incongruity. 
But almost at once he frowned. He was 
hoping that no one would be at home. He 
didn’t want his mother, or Margaret, his 
sister, to see him walking up from the beach 
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with Jane Brown—a shameless pagan Jane 
Brown, who carried his book and made 
little involuntary gestures as they walked, 
as if she meant to steady him when his un- 
steady legs threatened to capsize him. He 
wanted them to see her first in skirts—long 
skirts too; not the new sort that even Mar- 
garet wore, which seemed to lay such stress 
upon a girl’s ankles 

She gave him his book when they came 
to the Duane cottage. 

“Till to-morrow!” she said. 

He watched her skipping toward her own 
cottage. And as he went into the house he 
swore, under his breath. But then a sense 
of humor, which had suffered as greatly as 
his legs from his illness and which was as 
slow in recovering, stirred within him 

“Heavens above!" he said. “She'll 
bathe in the morning— when everyone's on 
the beach! In that rig!” He grinned; but, 
just as before, a frown came quickly on the 
heels of his grin. “ Poor kid!” he said aloud. 

But he didn’t approve of her at all. It 
was plain that she wasn’t his sort of girl. 

Duane expected to hear some talk about 
her at dinner; but there was none. Plainly 
she hadn't dawned upon Burnstable yet 
He thought about her a good deal. His 
thoughts were tinged with regret. She had 
been very properly impressed by his weak 
ness; he liked her for that, despite his 
disapproval. And it was certain that the 
holiday she had been looking forward to 
so eagerly was not going to be particularly 
pleasant —if he knew his own people. 

“Someone in the Ames cottage, 
the re?” he asked at last 

“Oh, yes!” said Margaret. “An awfully 
pretty irl! But isn’t it odd? She seems to 
have come in quite by herself—just with 
servants, at least. The Blakes came down 
on the same train. I think—well, even if 
Rod Ames did lose a lot of money, oughtn’t 
they to have been a little careful about let- 
ting their cottage?” 

There you go!” growled Duane. “ How 
do you know they weren't? What's the 
matter with this girl?”’ 

“‘Oh—you've seen her, have you, Billy?” 
said Margaret. 

“Suppose I have! What's that got to do 
with it? Isn't it possible that someone who 
hasn’t had the privilege of coming here for 
years may be all right?”’ 

‘Margaret’ sright, Billy,” said his mother 
soothingly. “It is funny for a young girl to 
come to a place like this all alone 

Duane was scowling as he lit his cigar, 
but he had nothing more to say. 

“Why don’t you come over and watch 
the dancing, Billy?” Margaret suggested. 

You feel strong enough, don't you?” 

“Yes, but I don’t want to,” he replied 
ungraciously. ‘You've queer notions of 
what's amusing if you suggest that.” 

He went out on the veranda and sat 
down, wrapping himself up in a steamer 
rug. He scowled at the twinkling light on 
Carey’s Reef, flashing red, white, red, white 
People who passed waved to him or called 
his name; a few came up and stood by the 
rail of the veranda, talking to him. His 
mother and Margaret joined the procession 
presently, and he heard the preliminary 
scraping of the violins from the Casino. In 
half an hour the dancing had begun, and he 
could look over and see the swaying figures 
through the lighted windows, and hear the 


monotonous succession of jingly tunes 
one-step, waltz, one-step again. 
He was distinctly bored. His eyes wan- 


dered over toward the Ames cott: age He 
thought he could see a white blur on its 
veranda. Soon it moved; and he saw the 
girl, Jane Brown, move out and stand on 
the path, looking out to sea. She threw out 
both her arms suddenly in a passionate, 
impulsive gesture; and at that he laughed, 
so that she turned and came toward him. 

“Oh!” she said. “I didn’t know anyone 
was watching me. I can’t help it! I do 
love it!”” She came and stood by the rail 
and he saw that she was all in white. She 
wore a soft, semmery dress, and a light wrap 
was thrown about her shoulders. 

“*] just came out to say good night to the 
sea,” she said. “And now—lI'll say good 
night to you too. I'm so tired! And the 
sea will sing me to sleep.” 


He wanted to beg her to stay and talk 


tohim. He was beginning to feel the beauty 
of her voice, with its soft cadences, its 
velvety texture, its infinite and colorful 


response to every shade of meaning in her 
words. But he could not frame the words 
“You had a long journey?” he asked her 
instead. 
“Yes,” she said. 


“Good night!” 


‘Good night!” 
he echoed absently. 
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Why not pay a few cents 
more for brake lining 
and get 


BRAKE LINING? 


IT WEARS 


Taxicab Companies choose Ray- 
bestos for WEAR. Fire Departments 
equip their trucks with Raybestos — 
tor WEAR. They’ve tested. They 
know. They prefer Raybestos. 
There’s just one outstanding reason 


——that’s WEAR 


Hills quickly prove brake lining 
WEAR — or the lack of it. Where 
hills are steepest Raybestos sales are 
strongest. 
WEAR. Frequently, Raybestos 
serves for 50,000 miles before re- 
quiring replacement. 


—that’s WEAR 


Continued brake safety demands 
brake hning WEAR. Continued 
high service demands WEAR. Every 
brake lining quality leads back to 
the one big one 


——that’s WEAR 
Don’t tolerate short-WEARing sub- 


stitutes. Raybestos is sold everywhere. 


Careful garages 
recommend Raybestos for WEAR, 
Phey rank it with the highest-grade 
gasoline, most efficient lubricants and 
best-mileage tires 


rHE ROYAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Barpoerorr, CONN 





Sold by over 10,000 garages 
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THE SATURDAY 


The thought of her stayed with him 
after she had gone. The memory of her 
voice was mingled with the lullaby of the 
surf, so that it was long before he slept. 
And in the morning he rejoiced in one of 
the lingering privileges of his state of con- 
valescence that made it possible for him to 
eat his breakfast in bed. It was eleven 
o'clock before he appeared on the veranda. 

He had gained strength in the night in 
that mysterious fashion that is known to 
those who are recovering from a long illness. 
His knees were less shaky; he felt more like 
his old self than he had done for many weeks. 

It was the great hour of the Burnstable 
day. The sun shone down on the white 
beach and the bathers who filled it. It 


| seemed that everyone was out. The water 


was full of brilliant specks of color as 
bright-hued caps were tossed about by the 
surf, and on the beach lay those who pre- 
ferred to sun themselves. Men and girls 
played ball, ran races. He saw Margaret 
sitting with a group of young girls. And 
he saw at once that they were staring at the 
water—and guessed they were staring at 
Jane Brown. 

It was hard to find her, at first, in the 
water. But he picked out her kerchief at 
last; and then, a moment later, she 
emerged, sleek, dripping, laughing, outlined 
against the sun and the wide horizon, as 
he had seen her first. His hand gripped 
the veranda rail. He watched the gracefui 
movement of her arms; resentfully, in- 
dignantly, he felt the little thrill that ran 
through him as the waves of hair fell about 
her shoulders. 

He had no need to guess what Burnstable, 
assembled in judgment, thought about 
her—and said. He knew. He sensed 
somehow the growing tension of her body 
when she stepped upon the dry sand, as 


| she felt the hostility of the scattered little 


Che reason is— Raybestos | 


groups. He saw her look round uncer- 
tainly; saw the eager friendliness of her 
look give way to surprise, to a faint dismay. 
He thought, indeed, that he saw her shiver. 

“The poor kid!"’ he said, and stepped 
down from the veranda dubiously, but 
filled with the knowledge that he ought to 
go to her. 

He expected her to leave the beach, to 
take refuge in her cottage. But she did 
nothing of the sort. Very slowly, holding 
herself straight as an arrow, she walked 


| along through knots of sun bathers whose 


and supply houses | 


eyes were delicately but unmistakably 
averted as she passed. And then, above 
high-water mark, where the wind had 
raised a dune of sand, she lay down, face 
upward, staring at the sun. 

After that he couldn’t hesitate. He 
wanted to cheer her, to clap his hands in trib- 
ute to her courage. And he walked toward 
her very swiftly, forgetting his weakness, 
the treacherous disposition of his knees, in 
his vivid sympathy for her. People spoke 
to him as he passed, tried to hold him, to 
attach him to their groups. But he passed 
them all with nods, brief, curt greetings, 
and sat down beside her deliberately, defi- 
antly. He would not look at Margaret, who 
was not far away. 

“Good morning,” he said cheerfully. 

“Did the sea sing you to sleep?’ 

“Oh, yes!” she said. “Splendidly!” 

She turned suddenly on her side and lay 
looking up at him; and said what no Burn- 
stable girl would ever have said: 

“Thank you, Billy Duane! You are a 
good sort!” 

He turned red in angry embarrassment. 

“Oh, nonsense!"’ he said. “‘I saw you— 
and I came down to say ‘hello!’”’ 

“I didn’t understand, you know,” she 
said after a moment. “It's all my own 
fault. I suppose all you people here have 
known one another all your lives, haven't 
you?” 

“Most of us—yes,”” he agreed. 

She made him dreadfully uncomfortable. 
It seemed to him that these were things one 
didn't talk about. One ignored them—like 
a lot of other disagreeable things. 

“Perhaps I'll grow up sometime,” she 
said meditatively. “‘I haven't any sense at 
all, you see. I expect people to be friendly. 


| I think that if I like them they must like 
| me. And these people of yours do look so 
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nice! They're awfully—sane, don’t you 
think?” 

“Why—lI don’t know,” 
prised. “‘They’re just—they’re just ordi- 
nary people, I think. I like them.” 

She sat up and swept the beach with a 
long, calm scrutiny. 

“I think it’s rather because they are 
ordinary nice people that I want to like 
them,” she said slowly. “‘I don’t believe 


he said, sur- 
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they’re particularly clever—and I don’t 
mean, either, that they’re stupid. You see, 
I see so much of people who aren’t ordinary 
and won’t let you forget it.” And then 
abruptly: “‘What do you do, Billy Duane? 
When you're not getting over typhoid, I 
mean.” 

He flushed again. She annoyed him 
when she struck that note of intimacy. He 
didn’t like the way she called him Billy 
Duane. He couldn’t resent it actively, and 
that made his passive resentment all the 
keener. How could he call her Miss Brown 
when she did that, without sounding stiff? 
And he certainly wasn’t going to call her 
anything else. 

“T?” he said. “Oh, I’m a lawyer.” 

She looked dissatisfied. 

**Are you?” she said. She was studying 
him. “ You don’t look like one- somehow. | 
Did you want to be a lawyer? 

“Not especially,”’ he said sullenly; he | 
didn’t know why he couldn’t refuse to an- | 
swer this girl’s questions. 

“I knew it!” she said, and clapped her | 
hands. She turned toward him again and 
leaned forward, her hands clasping her 
white knees. ‘What sort of verses?”’ she 
asked. “‘Lyrics?”’ 

He stared at her aghast. 

“‘Please—will you show me some?”’ she 
begged. “Are they about the sea?”’ 

“Some of them,” he said reluctantly. 
And then indignantly: ‘“‘How did you 
know? I've never told anyone—not even 
my own people.” 

“‘ Afraid they’d laugh, weren’t you?”’ she 
said. “‘And you know I won't. Will you | 
show me some—this afternoon?” 

““Maybe,” he said after a moment, but 
sullenly still, like a small boy whose secret 
has been surprised. 

“That means you will,” she said gayly. 
“I'm glad I’m here after all. And now I’m 
going in.” 

She got up; and he did, too, and walked 
up the beach with her. He kept his eves 
straight ahead of him. He didn’t want to 
see the people they had to pass. And he 
said little, though she chattered constantly. 
He couldn’t understand her at all. Could it 
be that she was unconscious, even now, of | 
the immodesty of her garb? That she had 
failed to mark the contrast of her pagan 
revelation of her form with the restraint of 
all the other women on the beach? 

He didn’t know. All he knew was that 
that transitory thought of his concerning 
her, the day before, had been grotesquely 
wrong. She was not at all the sort of girl he | 
had thought she must be. No matter where 
he had seen her, that thought could not 
long have survived. 

“This afternoon?” she said when they 
reached the Ames cottage. 

me ‘ll see if I can find something to show 
you,” he said rather ungraciously. 

Here, of course, he was disingenuous. 
He thought she knew it too. He knew 
very well what he could show her if he de- 
cided to let her have her way. Indeed, he 
was making his selections as he went up on 
his own veranda and settled down with his 
book. 

Neither Margaret nor his mother men- 
tioned Jane Brown at lunch; but Mar- 
garet’s silence was eloquent and bitter. 
Duane began to feel a faint amusement. Per- 
versely, therefore, he mentioned her himself 
and, so doing, loosed the vials of wrath. 

“A man can do as he likes, of course!" 
said Margaret furiously. “But to have an 
affair of that sort— here!” 

“Nice kitty!” said Duane. “Wait till 
you know her, Margy. There are places | 
where a one-piece bathing suit is quite the | 
thing, you know 











‘I've heard of them—and of the sort of | | 


people who go to them,” said Margaret | 
icily. ‘“‘Why doesn’t your friend stick to 
her own— milieu? 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” 
“Haven't asked her—yet.” 

“Look here, Billy,” said Margaret, 
changing her tactics abruptly; “you were | 
just being chivalrous this morning, weren't 
you? Don Quixote and Dulcinea, and all | 
that sort of thing?’ 

“T don’t like your comparison,’ 
stiffly, his cheeks flushed. 

“Oh, my soul!” said Margaret angrily. 
“‘T used to think you had some sense, Billy. 
That girl’s shameless—and she’s clever 
enough to use you. Are you going to let 
her do it?” 

“I’m not going to treat her likea pariah,” 
said Duane—“‘if that’s what you mean.” 

“All right—go ahead!” said Margaret. 
“But you needn’t expect me to take her up.” 

(Continued on Page 37) 


he answered. | 


’ said he | 
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Have Your Feet 


Done to You 


that you should box them upin 
narrow, pointed shoes which 
bend the bones and cause 
corns, bunions, fallen arch, 
ingrowing nails, etc.? 

Treat them decently. Put 
them into good-looking, long- 
wearing Educators today, and let 
Nature abolish your foot troubles. 

Phereis an Educator for everyone 
in the family. Try a pair today 

Be sure EDUCATOR is branded 
on the sole—it means the orthopae 
dic Educator shape. 


“‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 


is a free booklet that tells ‘‘How to 
Walk Right; Howto Have Healthy, 
Straight-Boned Feet, etc.”’, valu 


able information by orthopaedic 
authorities. Send for copy today 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Alse makers of All-America and Signet 
Shoes for men and Mayfairs for women 


Rice & Hutchins 
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for Men. 
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boys and 
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The following letter, repre- 
sentative of many others we 
have received, testifies to the 
high standard of Detroit 
Electric performance. 


Anderson Electric Car Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Gentleme _ 


After a number of years’ experience 
as an owner and driver of several different 
makes of well-known gas cars and a year's ex- 
perience with the Detroit Electric, I've found 


the Detroit Electric the most practical car I've 


“My business of contracting makes it 
necessary for me to be on the go all the time 
and quite often the different jobs are located 
widely apart so it 1s highly desirable that my 
car be ready for service not only most of the 
time but all of the time. The unfailing de- 
pendability of the Detroit Electric day in and 


day out has won my unreserved admiration. 


“It has never failed to start promptly 
even in coldest weather. It shows greater 
flexibility in congested traffic than any car I've 
ever tried. On hot days it affords me the cool- 
ness and comfort of a louring car without an- 
noyance from dust and dirt, and tn winter it 


gives the privacy and luxury of a fine limou- 


sine. 


World’s 


Largest 
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“Pye found the Detroit &lectric 


the most useful car I’ve ever driven” 


** Furthermore. ope ralive cost 12 far 
below what I was a istomed to pa \ It 
rarely that il need the slighte f mechani ul 


attention, the tires last far longer, and the cost 
of power is very low and getting lower I find 
“My expense for charging averages 


about $5 per month Were I driving my 


former car, with gasoline at its present price, 


my power cost would be tribled. 


I) 


from the Detroit Electric, for my wife and 


addition, I get greater servi 


daughter can drive it as expertly and safely as 
I can myself, so that it is in use almost con- 


tinuously each da) 


I think the Detroit Electric is an ideal 
car for a busin man, and my wife would not 
have any other. So you can see we are prett 


well satisfied 


‘ I't eS ¢ hr ree kled a 200d deal over thi s 


letter because I used to scoff at the tdea of m 
ever drit in g an r d | nd because ] 
} y al ; 
was a doubting Lhom hen one of the 
reasons I think it onl fayr lo tell: you that I 


am a firm believer no (The name of this 


business man will be furnished on request ) 


Consider—for a moment—the signif- 
icance that attaches itself to that statement 


when made by a man. 


Builders of 


But a few years ago most men motor 

} 
car buyers viewed the electric powered auto 
mobile as a car limited to driving about 


town. 


They admitted its luxury, its conven 
ience, its adaptability, its smoothness, its com- 
fort, its remarkable operative economy, but 


felt it lacked requisite speed and power. 


So our efforts were directed toward 
making the Detroit Electric meet their ideals 
in these respects, too. The battery capacity 
was improved. It was given a mileage of 
80 to 90 miles of trouble-free travel on a 
single charge. It was given greater power 
and greater speed. It became a car that 
rivals in performance any all-year automobile 


of any type. 


Then an amazing thing happened 
Motordom saw these men who for years had 
regarded electric-powered automobiles as 
women’s cars turning in great numbers to 
Detroit Electrics. And today the Detroit 
Electric is the largest-selling all-year car in 
the world—either of Higher or lower price 


either of gasoline or electric type 


Go to the nearest Detroit Ele« tric dealer 


and see this matchless all-year car 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR CO 
Makers of Detroit Electri 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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25 % quicker results 
New Remington 


“self starter” 


Professional speed-typists who make 
*records” are the exception. Few work in 
business ofhices. 


On ordinary correspondence, your present ty pist is 
fast if she averages 70 words a minute. A sudden 25% 
increase in her speed on short letters calle be thought 
remarkable. 
rize 


This speed gain is not at all remarkable with the ease 
new Remington No. 10, equipped with the improved Pacifi 
Column “2 ced The improved Column Selector is Exposition 
literally a ‘‘Se/f Starter.’’ 





G “ nd 


”» 





Instead of former repeated 
tap-tap-taps to reach starting 
points on fosters and envelopes, 
vour operator merely touches the 
Remington “‘self starting’ keys. 
Automatically the carriage slides 
to exact position to start typing 
dates, streets, cities, paragraphs, 
‘Yours truly,”’ envelope name and 
address, 


Your operator doesn’t have to 
‘watch the scale’’—doesn’t have 
to look on and off her notes. This 
saves further time. 


The new ‘‘self starter”’ is ex- 
clusively a Remington time-saver. 
It makes slow fingers fast; fast 
fingers faster. It puts business-like 
uniformity in all your letters. It is 
part of the regular equipment of all 
new Remington No. 10 Machines. 
You should know more about it. 


If a typewriter speed gain of 
25% interests you, we shall be glad 
to demonstrate it in your office, 
or, if you prefer, we will mail you 
a folder. Write head office or 
any branch. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CITY 


I 


For clear, clean typewriter results, use Remtico brand 


(Branches Everywhere ) 


letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons. 


Write our nearest office. 


Don’t force your business to fit a machine. Select from the complete 
Remington line (over 40 models) the machine that fits your business. 
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Our Free Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


contains 160 pages illustrating and describing 
40 different standard forms for short cuts in 


Loose Leaf Bookkeeping 


for any business from the smallest to the largest. 

lt is a practical book full of information of 

great value to every one interested in office, fac- 
tory, store, bank or outdoor record keeping. 

This Book Free when request is on your business let- 

terhead. Write now for your copy. 

John C. Moore Corporation 











WANTED NEW IDEAS "5; 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





| they could see beyond. 





(Continued from Page 34) 


“Wait till you're asked,” said Duane 


sullenly. 

That settled it, of course. He marched 
over in white flannels and blue serge that 
afternoon and found Jane Brown waiting 
for him on her veranda, cool and comfort- 
able in white linen—in the simple sort of 
summer dress that owes its simplicity to art 
of the most sophisticated sort. 

Duane knew the Ames cottage pretty 
well, of course. He and Rod Ames had 
grown up together. So he looked round 
when she took him into the big living room. 
She had been in possession for less than two 
days, but she had transformed the place 
already, somehow. For one thing, the 
wr which in the days of Rod and Bet 
iad been shoved into a corner to leave more 
room for dancing, dominated the whole 
room now. And there were other changes 
too. The things he saw were the old things, 
but it had become Jane Brown's room. 

““Now!” she said, and held out her hands. 

Reluctantly he gave her a few sheets of 
paper; and then, as she dropped into a big 
chair and began to read, he went to the 
window and stared out over the beach 
Presently some faint movement of hers 
made him turn round, and he saw that she 
held the papers loosely in her hand and was 
staring at him. 

“IT wonder how I knew you could do 
things like these!"’ she said. He saw, to his 
amazement, that tears stood in her eyes 
“They’re— beautiful!” she said. “ There's 
every sort of beauty in them—beauty of 
thought—and of form = 

She sprang up, with a gesture of deter- 
mination, and went to the piano. He looked 
at her in wonder. 

“Look out of the window again, please,” 
she said— “and wait.” 

She began to play very softly. There was 
no form to what she played. She seemed to 
be groping for harmonies, evolving some- 
thing out of inchoate sound. And then 
suddenly she began to sing—his words. He 


gasped as he turned and stared at her. And | 


she sang that one of his lyrics which he him- 
self liked best of all he had done, from be- 
ginning to end. 

“Why!” he cried. “It’s a song—and 
I never knew! We've made a song, be- 
tween us.”” And then, as if it had been torn 
from him: “Yours is the most beautiful 
voice “ 

“No,” she said; “‘it is your voice that is 
beautiful.” 

They looked at each other. For a mo- 
ment they knew a communion that was be- 
yond speech. For a moment the veils that 
hide the future were torn away, so that 
And then, 
since the time had not yet come for them, 
the veils fell into place again. 

She rose slowly, trembling a little, a sigh 
shaking her lips. 

“You'll let me keep them?” 
“You'll let me make music for them 
write down the music that is in them?” 

“Of course,” he said. He was staring at 
her. “I wrote them for you. And I never 
knew a 

A siience fell between them, and they 
could not look longer at each other. It was 
he who broke it. 

“I’m healed!” he said. “I think you've 
done it, Jane Brown! I don’t care what 
they say. I want to feel the sea again 
I want the waves to knock me about. Will 
you come?” 

She nodded, tears in her laughter, laugh- 
ter in her tears. Hand in hand, like two 
children, they plunged into the surf to- 
gether ten minutes later. And then again 
they lay on the hot sand, face to face, and 
talked. The constraint that had bound him 
had been blown away on the wings of the 
clean, salt wind that swept the beach. They 
talked and talked. Each learned all 
things of the other; and yet, when the shad- 
ows of the sand dunes lengthened, and the 
green of the sea was turned to gold and blue 
and red and purple by the setting sun, and 
the faint chill of twilight warned them that 
their hour was done—alli things were still to 
be said between them. 

And not a day of those that followed was 
long enough for them to say the things that 
were to be said. Radiant days they were 
for Duane—days in which health and life 
flowed into him again and set his pulses 
leaping. Soon came days when he and she 
could swim out fearlessly beyond the break- 
ers, out to the lonely rock where an empty 
sea and an empty world stretched endlessly 
away from them, and they could lie and 
talk, with only the sun to overhear. Days 
of an endless love-making they were, with 


she said. 
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WHEN you buy a bathtub, lav- 


atory or sink you expect it to last 


a lifetime. It is important, there- 


fore, to exercise the greatest Care in 
making your selections. 


Beauty, durability and the essential merit 
of hygienic construction are combined in 


KOHLER 


Trade-marked, Enameled 
Plumbing Ware 


It will meet all your requirements. 


[he enamel is purest white; the patterns are 
modern and artistic 


Accept the KOHLER trade-mark, permanent 


in the enamel of each of our products as your 


safe guide. It is our guarantee of the highest 


quality. 
Ask your dealer to show you the “*Viceroy,’’ our new 
one-piece bwiit-in bathtub It is low in price, due to 


} 


manutacturnng economies, and can be imstalled without 


tiling. Patterns to fit anywhere 
We have 
KOHLER 


modeling 


rook 


“lis in the Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 


Kohler. Wis. U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco Detroit Atlanta St. Paul 
Philadelphia St.Louis Seattle Los Angeles 


New York Chicago London 
: 


Plate V-12-A 


Columbia Lavatory 


“Viceroy” Bath 
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End Carbon Troubles Forever 


with this scientific, simple, safe device. Does away with laborious 
scraping, uncertain and even dangerous chemical and other methods 
of removing carbon. The Hart-Bell is a mechanical device for intro- 
ducing live steam into the firing chambers of the motor while the motor 
is running. The steam loosens the carbon deposits, which are then 
blown out the exhaust. It is easily and permanently in- 


COMPLETE 








stalled, inexpensive, and costs nothing to operate. With the 


on your motor you need have no bother with carbon. Use it as often 
as necessary and keep your motor at highest efficiency at all times 
with cylinders free from carbon; you will have a substantial saving in 
gasoline, Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded without question. 
Thousands in use. 


Send for this FREE BOOK, 


It explains the formation and nature of 
carbon deposits, their effect on the motor 
and all the details of the Hart. Bell carbon 
remover When you write for a copy 
please give your dealer's nume 


DEALERS 


There is a real demand for a real carbon 
remover. The Hart-Bell is guaranteed to 
you and to your customers, and our exten 
sive advertising in such publications as 
The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Literary Digest, etc., is creating business 
for you. Write at once for special dealers’ 
proposition 


UTILITY PRODUCTS CO. 


821 Times Building New York 








TRUCKS 


FOR 7TRA/L OR PAVEMENT 


One of a fleet of 33 Denby trucks sold 
for U.S. Parcel Post Service in New York 
City by Monahan Express Company. 


DENBY PRICES 


I-ton . . $1020 
Wer Express , Body 


1%-ton . 
2-ton 
2%-ton . 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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never a word of love between them, and 
never a word that was not love itself —days 
of long battling with the surf, and long, lazy 
hours on the hot white sand, and endless 
walks among the dunes. 

And in the long summer evenings he was 
with her, too, while she made music for his 
poems and songs of his thoughts. Her voice 
rose clear and soft and go ion. ravishing 
him; intoxicating him with such delight 
diy had never dreamed the world could 

old. 

And so they came, at last, to the night 
when she sang for him the love song he had 
written for her, to her, of her. He stood up 
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Fabrics: 
Tropical Twist 
Palm Beach 
Heetproof 
Mandalay 

| Aérpore 

Silk 


as the last note sank into the drowsy mur- | 


mur of the tireless surf; and she stood, too, 
and faced his open arms, his eager eyes. 
Straight to his arms she went and, even 
with the miracle of love confessed, they 
had never a word of love articulate. They 
knew—and it was enough. 

“It had to be to-night,” he said. 
morning I must go to the city—for one day. 
Only for one day! But, oh, my dear, I 
couldn’t have left you for one day unless 
I knew!” 

They stole out together in the morning, 


| with the dawn wind blowing fresh in their 


faces, to swim out and out to their rock. 
And then swiftly, laughing like children 
again, they sped back that he might go. 
“T’ll be back to-morrow,” he promised. 
“ Be waiting for me—on the beach.” 
He traveled half the night—and more 


to reach her the next day at the hour of 

Eagerly he | 
searched the beach for her with his eyes | 
when he ran down on the sand. And at last | 
and stood still in wonder; for | 


their journey to the rock. 


he saw her 
she held a sort of court. Margaret, eager, 
excited, was nearest to her, plying her with 


And then she saw him and stood up, wav- 
ing an arm that was no longer white, but 
brown. Margaret turned and came run- 
ning toward him, and stopped him when he 
would have passed her. 

“Billy!”’ she said. “You beast! You 
knew all the time who she was and wouldn't 
tell!” 

He stared at her bewildered, amazed. 


Reluctantly Margaret saw that he did not | 


know. 

“Jane Brown!” she scoffed. “Jeannette 
Brun— who is the one great American con- 
cert singer! Who has sung her own songs 
everywhere! Rod Ames came down yes- 
terday; he supposed we would know, of 
course! Billy—she’s a dear! She ought to 


Duane was still staring at her. 

“Oh, well ” he said. “I don’t see 
what difference any of that makes. Mar- 
garet—let me go! I haven’t seen her since 
yesterday!” 

Hand in hand again they plunged into 
the surf. Side by side they swam out to 
their rock—and beyond it; 
were screened by its friendly gray old mass 
when their lips met at last. 


Retired Landowners 


HE country is pretty liberally sprinkled 

with retired farmers, but a correspondent 
points out that in nearly every case they 
have probably retired not as farmers, but 
as landowners—that is, the capital which 
enabled them to retire accrued not from the 
profits of farming, but from the enhanced 
value of farm land. There are about two 
and a half million tenant farmers; but a re- 
tired tenant farmer, we believe, is a very 
rare bird. About as rare a bird, we imagine, 
is the farmer who has accumulated from the 
profits of his farming operations sufficient 

capital on which to retire. 

The profits of farming, of course, con- 
stantly capitalize themselves in the market 
value of farm lands, and the rental value 
rises proportionately with the farm. A man 
may have taken a half section of Kansas 
land thirty years ago and actually spent 
since then every net dollar it produced, yet 
now be able to retire in very comfortable 
circumstances. Indeed, through poor man- 
agement he may never have made a dollar 
net onthefarm. That particular farm may 
even be producing no more than it produced 
thirty years ago, and still the owner may 
be able to retire. 

It is true, therefore, that the number of re- 
tired farmers is no indication of the amount 
of net savings from farming operations. 
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You'll find a Rosen- 
wald & Weil “No-wate’ 
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fashion and comfort 
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for the “R & W”” label 


Makers of good summer clothing, trousers, 
overcoats, raincoats, fancy and dress 
waistcoats, smoking jackets, bathrobes, 
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‘Watches— five charming models— now at 






Elgin Graduati 
your Jeweler’s# 


Each model is @ well balanced combination of such distinctive 
features as will reflect lifelong credit on the taste and judg- 


ment of the giver. 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Lady Elgin Bracelet Watch, 15 jewels, $30 
(In 14K Gold, $40) 


Elgin Graduation Bracelet Watch, 7 jewels, $18 
(in 14K Gold, $30) 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Lord Elgin, thin model, 17 jewels, $65 
(in 14K Gold only) 

Raymond Graduation Model, 19 jewels, $42 

(in 14K Gold, $60) 

Wheeler Graduation Model, 17 jewels, $27 
(in. 14K Gold, $40) 





Ask your Jeweler for illustrated Graduation Booklet 
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RAISING OUR WAR BABIES 
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(Continued from Page 29 


could come up and see it.” The expert ac- 
cepts the invitation. He goes over Jones’ 
plant with considerable attention, and then, 
at lunch, asks him a lot of questions about 
the way accounts are kept, costs figured, 
economies effected, to whom Jones sells, and 
how he takes care of his customers. Jones 
is deeply interested. He likes this bank 
man. It develops that the latter, besides 
being an engineer and an old manufacturer, 
posted on all the ways of the game, has been 
pretty much over the whole globe on busi- 
ness missions. What he says about export 
trade brings it close and makes it seem as 
feasible as selling to Philadelphia or Cin- 
cinnati. 

The expert forms a good opinion of Jones 
too. It is clear that this Connecticut manu- 
facturer is making his products in a way 
that will enable him to compete with foreign 
concerns in price; and he can beat them in 
quality, because his stuff is of the very latest 
design. He is a man who takes care of his 
customers. From the bank’s standpoint, 
therefore, Jones is a desirable manufacturer 
to list for export business, and can start by 
getting busy on that order from Fernandez 
Garcia, in South America. 

Atits foreign branches the bank has rather 
a limited line of financial service to sell. It 
can carry deposits of foreign merchants and 
lend them money; but the best business in 
sight is foreign exchange. To make the 
branches pay, it must build up the volume 
of foreign exchange. All this costly work of 
gathering information about credits and 
trade methods abroad, and selecting trust 
worthy American houses at home, has that 
end in view — building a big future turnover 
in foreign exchange. And thus, just as it is 
careful to choose responsible merchants in 
other countries as buyers, so it must choose 
American concerns that will stick to export 
trade in boom times as well as slack, and 
develop foreign fields by salesmanship, ad- 
vertising and coéperation. 

Our banks have been seriously handi- 
capped in competing with the British and 
German banks in foreign countries. It is 
only recently that national banks have been 
permitted to establish branches; and in 
carrying on everyday business in foreign 
countries the strict bank regulations im- 
posed here at home raise all sorts of diffi- 
culties. Most of the countries where there is 
new export trade to be cultivated are agri- 
cultural nations, with trade organized on 
very liberal credit arrangements, because 
they pay their debts at long intervals, ac 
cording to yield of crops. 


European Dominance 


Take Argentina as an illustration. Its 
banks are under no government supervision 
corresponding to our Federal and state bank 
examinations. They permit depositors to 
overdraw their accounts almost ten per cent 
\ business man in Buenos Aires could take 
ten thousand dollars, use it to open accounts 
successively in half a dozen different banks, 
draw it all out by check, overdraw each ac- 
count eight or nine hundred dollars, and 
thus have pretty nearly half the amount of 
his original capital in the banks’ money 
with which to do business. This practice is 
encouraged and the European banks in 
Argentina have to follow it in the com- 
petition to get depositors. What is more 
surprising, it is, though unsound funda- 
mentally, a fairly safe method, because the 
bankers keep close track of everybody in 
business. But our banks, if regulated down 
there by business conditions at home, could 
not compete in such a system. 

Again, export trade in agricultural coun- 
tries is built largely on investment? of capital 
by the seller nations. These nations always 
need money to develop industries and re- 
sources, build transportation lines, improve 
cities. 

British investments abroad are of as- 
tounding magnitude. For a hundred years 
or more John Bull has been sending capital 
to colonies and foreign countries, until, just 
before the war, out of annual savings of 
nearly two billion dollars yearly, a large 
portion of which represented profits on his 
investments outside the British Isles, he 
was sending almost a billion dollars away 
to develop railroads, street-car lines, power 
projects, plantations, mines, banks and 
communities. 

It is due largely to this investment habit 
that to-day, under the terrible financial 
strain on the nations at war, the British 


mines in colonies yield half the world’s 
new gold every year; whereas John Bull's 
enemies hav eno such wealth. W I en he de 

velops the colonial’s and the foreigner’s re- 
sources with his savings the latter pay him 
interest on his money and, with their own 
increased wealth, are able to buy his goods 
Money and goods flow back and forth be 
tween London and all other quarters of the 
globe pretty much along the lines of these 
investments. 

Germany has invested much money 
abroad, too, but has been able to do so « nly 
within the past generation—before that 
time being too poor. And German money 
has been invested abroad in somewhat differ- 
ent ways, to make it go farther and provide 
the greatest amount of employment for Ger- 
mans. The German has gone along with 
his money, settled in foreign lands, and used 
it to develop trade—not so much by invest 
ing in stock-company enterprises as by deal- 
ing with the foreigner on most favorable 
credit terms. The merchant has been able 
to enlarge his business in slow-pay agricul 
tural countries, if he could get goods on 
terms of a year or more; and the German 
has accommodated him by trimming some 
thing out of the quality, adding more to the 
price, and giving him all the goods he could 
handle. The planter has needed advances 
to harvest coming crops and had to have 
loans in bad years. The German lent at 
good interest 





A New International Enterprise 


Putting both the merchant and the planter 
under obligations in this way, he has lived 
in their country—often marrying there 
and watched the eggs in the basket. That 
gave him a mortgage on their trade, of 
course; and the American, new to export 
trade, going on a prospecting tour abroad 
when times were bad here at home, discov 
ering this state of affairs, has been inclined 
toregard it as very dark practice— especially 
when he could not insert the edge of a 
wedge into the situation to pry the German 
and his customers apart. 

But the war brought a great change 
Europe's sevings were cut off and the for 
eigner had to hurry to Wall Street for money 
to meet his most pressing obligations. It is 
figured that, even after the war, Europe will 
not be able to send money to other countries 
for some years, because its capital will be 
absorbed in taxes and reconstruction. It is 
predicted particularly that Germany will be 
too poor to finance export trade on the old 
long-credit terms; but it is well to remember 
that most pictures of German finance just 
now are apt to be highly colored ones 
drawn by enemies who hope the pictures 
are true. 

Into this new situation our bankers have 
entered with a typically American kind of 
organization—the corporation. A_ fifty 
million-dollar company has been formed, all 
its capital being subscribed by banks and 
business concerns; and this company, the 
American International Corporation, will 
back up our banks in foreign countries, car- 
rying on enterprises that fall outside their 
field, and taking the risks they are not per 
mitted to take under our banking laws. It 
can own ships and has already bought 
such of our Pacific Coast vessels as were 
not snapped up by the Japanese before its 
formation. It can own and operate, buy 
and sell, promote railroads, public utilities 
docks, warehouses, mines, factories, mer 
cantile establishments. 

It can organize and set going enterprises 
in foreign lands, and then operate them or 
lease , or sell their securities to the pub- 
lic and put its capital into new enterprises 
Its fifty millions of capital is only a start 

Jehind that are the financial resources of 
the nation, plus the keenest business minds 
in America. Within two months after its 
incorporation this company had more thar 
a thousand foreign projects presented for 
consideration, and it is training young mer 
in languages and other essentials to man its 
organization abroad. 

Under war conditions our foreign trade 
has been phenomenal. It has both swelled 
and shrunk. There have been remarkable 
increases in exports like munitions, horses 
and food staples, and decreases in manufac- 
tured goods and factory materials. What 
we have really gained or lost cannot be 
known until peace returns; for this wonder- 
ful export trade had a wonderful demand 
behind it, and has been a buying movement 
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The Player-Piano that is all but human 


is for the millions who are like the author of 


the quotation above. It enables those who 
love music but never could sing or play to 
enjoy all the pleasure of being a musician. 
It is the instrument that anybody can play 


as instinctively as the artist plays by hand. 
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Complete 
Your Equipment 


Why speed up your employees with the latest devices and tools 
but neglect to back these up with efficient Typewriter Cabinets. 
Chairs, Stools, Tables, Too! rays, etc.? hese may seem only 

common” items not deserving of consideration. Yet it is these 
very items of Broken-down, Rickety, ¢ canned and Unhandy Furni 
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The Toledo Metal Furniture Company 
2653 Dorr St. Toledo, Ohio 
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Havoline Oil Goes To College 


The Only Lubricant And Demonstrates Its World Supremacy 


For Your Car 


FOUR car demands and de- 
serves the Aest oil. Why 
experiment with lesser grades 
when Havoline—the conceded 
standard 


N a series of drastic competitive tests 
held at Purdue University, Havoline 
Oil demonstrated its supremacy over 

every other standard brand of lubricant. 


»? . *.* . 
Costs Ro more In wearing qualities Havoline led all other motor 


Havoline Oi! is sold every- car oils, 
where. It is of one quality 
the purest; of one standard, the 
highest. Look forthe Havoline 
signs over garages, supply sta- 
tions and village grocery stores. 

Send for booklet, ‘“Havoline 
Oil Goes to College.’* Read 
the whole story of the remark- 

¥ able wniversity tests which es- 
tablished Havoline Oil as the 
World's standard lubricant. 


In heat resisting qualities Havoline tested highest. 

In minimizing frictional loss Havoline passed first. 

In uniform quality in all temperatures Havoline 
led all competitors. 


The test was held in the interests of 
science, thus giving authoritative en- 
dorsement to our repeated claim that 
Havoline Oil is the World’s standard 
lubricant. 
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not one due to our selling ability. The big 
foreign shipments have gone to the big buy- 
ing nations—Great Britain took more than 
one-third of all our exports last year. 
More wonderful opportunities have been 
lost through our lack of ships. Responsi- 
bility for the merchant-marine situation 
has been laid at various doors — Congress, 
the Middle Western landlubber, cur ship- 
ping laws and the Seamen’s Act. No matter 
who is responsible, every man, woman and 
child in the United States is now paying 
dearly for past shipping errors in the high 
prices of hundreds of commodities that are 


| searce, but which might be brought in if we 


had vessels. 

John Bull’s merchant fleet furnishes a 
more concrete illustration. Before the war 
a British tramp steamer could be chartered 
for about one dollar a tona month. To-day 
the rate is anywhere between seven and ten 
dollars. John Bull’s ships not only feed him 
and give priceless advantages in getting 
manufacturing materials, but under the 
heavy war taxes on profits a large part of 
the money paid the rusty British tramp for 
freight goes to the British Government to 
help pay for the war. 


Competition for the Coal Trade 


How much of this new export trade are 
we going to hold? A definite impression has 
been made on the American mind. Our at- 
tention has been turned to ships; and it is 
predicted that, once we get busy in that 
line, the American way of making things 
in quantities, with standard parts, will be 
applied. After settling on a few standard 
sizes and types of ships we shall proceed to 


| cut building cests by making them in hun- 


dreds, like our automobiles—all alike, with 
interchangeable parts and a stock of repair 
parts in every port. 

But we have done some solid building in 
the excitement of the past year. Our export 
coal trade is a good example. Fifteen 
months ago we were shipping coal abroad 
plenty of it—and had been for years; but we 
were not selling it abroad! We had norepre- 


| sentatives in coal-buying countries to take 
| orders, no ships to carry coal, no financial 


or credit machinery. The forei ign buyer 
came here, got coal, paid cash for it at the 
dock and took it home in his own ships. 
England was the chief coal-exporting coun- 
try, with a trade of two hundred million 
dollars a year. She had ships and an estab- 
lished trade, was nearer most of the coal- 
buying countries, including South America, 
than ourselves, and so had the advantage 
all round—but especially in freight rates 
and exchange. 

War upset the English coal-exporting 
business. Miners enlisted, coal was needed 
for the fleet, ships were scarce, and so on. 
This threw a heavy demand to us. Our 
coal production has been built up to very 
large proportions through the use of mod- 
ern mining machinery. The coal men had 
been talking about export trade for a num- 
ber of years and urging each other to do 
something about it. The war created just 
the right incentive. They took their coats 


| off and went to work. 


First, they simplified exchange. A coal 
buyer in Brazil had been turning his money 
into English pounds to pay them, and the 
coal men then turned the pounds into dol- 
lars—giving the British banker two profits 
on the transaction. When the pound ster- 
ling went down after the war began the coal 
men established dollar exchange, which is 
more direct and centers the finance on New 
York, with the profit going to American 
banks. 

Then they sent salesmen to Europe and 
South America to gather information that 
had always been, the stock in trade of the 
coal jobber. These salesmen spent several 


months going round, not only making‘ 


inquiries about the credit of foreign coal 
consumers but ascertaining what sort of 
boilers and furnaces they had-in which to 
burn coal, how the firing was done, what 
grades and sizes were needed, how and 
where shipments should be sent. 

Then, having learned that they could 
trust the foreigner for coal and make 
collections directly through our banks, the 
coal men started building the rest of their 


| export machinery—ships and handling 
| facilities. 


Here is where they began to equalize 
freight rates and put themselves on a 
footing to compete with John Bull when he 
once more has time to turn his attention 
to coal export. 

John Bull lives on an island. So do we, 
as an Englishman once pointed out; but 
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our island is bigger. John Bull's freight 
traffic is one of small lots hauled short 
distances in luggage vans of eight or ten 
tons’ capacity. He is under no necessity of 
loading sixty tons of stuff into a freight car 
and hauling it three thousand miles, as we 
must. 

But this retail scheme of railroad traffic 
is a handicap in coal export. A ship goes 
into Cardiff, the greatest coal exporting 
port in the world, and is run into a loading 
basin, something like a dry dock. When 
water is pumped out of this basin the ship 
lies low enough so that the little ten-ton 
luggage vans of “coals” can be dumped 
into it. Against that, we are able to pick up 
coal cars of sixty tons—and even ninety 
by machinery and empty them into the 
hold of a ship at an ordinary dock like so 
many wheelbarrows. 

This is counted upon to equalize freight 
rates, for we can load a ship at Newport 
News in a day, whereas it might take 
Cardiff a week; and, as a ship at present 
rates is worth about two thousand dollars 
a day, and several hundred dollars in 
normal times, that makes a decided differ- 
ence in the cost of coal to a foreign buyer 
and offsets the freight advantages enjoyed 
by England. 

The coal men are building ships. For 
five or six years they had been running 
modern colliers in our coast trade, designed 
for quick loading, maximum capacity and 
good speed. When the ship was made to 
harmonize with our loading apparatus 
seventy-five hundred tons of coal could be 
put into it in less than three hours at 
Newport News. Now the coal men are 
contracting for deep-sea colliers along the 
same efficient lines. 

It has also been discovered that coal costs 
the foreigner too much in freight because he 
has antiquated unloading facilities at his 
end. When the cargo reaches him he may 
tie up a ship for a week or longer, adding to 
freight charges; whereas at a port like Bos- 
ton, equipped with modern unloading ma- 
chinery, we can take coal out of a ship at the 
rate of a thousand tons an hour. So, part 
of the selling organization abroad must be 
modern coal piers, and the coal men are 
getting ready to build them. 


An Obsolete Joke 


For ten years an American engineer has 
been preaching export trade to commercial 
gatherings; and one of his best stories 
illustrative of the need for adjustment to 
demand in other lands was that about the 
Latin-American, who is said to like plenty 
of bright paint and transfer pictures on a 
machine, and who is so little used to 
machinery that in six months one of two 
things usually happens—either the Latin- 
American breaks the machine or the ma- 
chine kills the Latin-American. That 
story always got a laugh. But the other 
day he told it again and a dark-skinned 
little man rose excitedly from the audience. 

“TItees notso! It ees notso!” he declared 
passionately. 

And there was the Latin-American 
himself—he had arrived and could not see 
any humor in the old yarn; so the story 
had to be dropped. 

The Latin-American is here in ~~ 
For years little old Nueva York has fas- 
cinated him as a playground. Now he is 
also here to do business. 

The Frenchman is here. He will go back 
to France with the representation of 
American lines like our automatic machin- 
ery, which has demonstrated its qualities in 
the pressure of making war materials, and 
for which it is believed there will be a de- 
mand for years to come all over Europe. 

The Russian is here. He has opened an 
American-Russian chamber of commerce 
and means to impress upon the American 
business imagination some of the possibili- 
ties of a country that occupies one-sixth of 
the whole land surface of the globe. 

The Hollander, the Belgian and Scandi- 
navian are here; and the young Mexican, 
driven out of his own country by war; and 
the German, trained in export ways. They 
are establishing connections, taking export- 
sales rights, entering the employ of our 
business houses and banks in foreign-trade 
departments. 

For ten years our little export baby has 
been creeping round underfoot, with no- 
body in particular to adopt it. Now that it 
has suddenly become a war baby, every- 
body wants to adopt it and teach it to walk. 

Editor's Note —This is the fourth in a series of 


articles by Mr. Collins. The fifth will appear in an 
early issue 
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i To the Managing Director, 
4 CADILLAC MOTOR CAR MANUPACTURING CO. 
oa Detroit. Mich. U. S. A. 
{ 7 Dear Sir 
Having in May last decided to purchase a new car, I was in the usual 
position of uncertainty that most would-be purchasers are in as to the car one 
x , can get as the best value for money. 
y ¥. 
I happened to see in the "Saturday Evening Post" one of your very 





clearly - and to my mind - very fairly worded advertisements, and immediately 
went to see your polite and courteous Manager, Mr. Bennett , with the idea of | 
I looking over the chassis of one of your new 7 seater 8 cylinder cars - I think 

you call it type 51. 


‘ I took my engineer with me (in whose ability I place very great con- 
fidence) and we had a thorough examination of the chassis and loose parts, and 
both came to the conclusion that apparently a better constructed and more care- 
fully thought out engine, etc. would be practically impossible to find. As a 
matter of fact I placed an order with Messrs.Bennett for one of your cars. 





I may add that I have been a very keen motorist since the year 1903, 
and have possessed several cars of British and French make, and have at the pres- 
ent time two other English-made cars as well as your 8 cylinder. 


It may interest you to know that we took delivery of your car early in ~ 

August last, and at time of writing she has done between 5 and 6 thousand miles, 
and up to the present we have never had occasion to lift up the bonnet, unless it 
has been to show an interested motorist the details of your engine. What I wish 
to say more particularly is, that in the whole of my motoring experience I have 
never struck a car that has given such complete and general satisfaction as the 
"Cadillac" has done, and I feel quite entitled by my experience to give an opin- 
ion. 1 do not know whether it is your firm, or another firm in America that 
[ makes use Of the phrase : "One has not enjoyed the pleasures of motoring until he 

has ridden in a"... but if it is your firm, I have the greatest pleasure in thor- 4 
oughly endorsing your statement: if it is not your firm that makes use of the a- 
bove phrase in its advertisements, you are, in my opinion, thoroughly entitled to 
do so. Comparisons are always odious, but my experience of the "Cadillac" is 
that it is value for money in every sense of the word, which, I regret to say, I 
have never yet found in the purchase of any other car. It gives one a certain 
amount of pleasure to be able to write about an article that one finds all right: 
my previous experience of motor-cars was like taking a dip in the lucky tub - you 
paid your money and you either got a decent or a bad car ; but from what I know 
of several people this side who are the happy possessors of a "Cadillac" I may 
say in all fairness to yourself , that 1 have never heard one that had anything 
detrimental to say about your car. 


You may possibly think it strange that I take the trouble to dictate 
this letter to you : you do not know me, and I do not know you ; but I think it 
only fair to yourself to let you know that you have at least got one very ardent 
admirer and happy owner of a "Cadillac" 


I hope to be in New York the first week in February on my way to Pasa- 
dena, Calif. and if possible would like to have an opportunity of looking over 
} your works in Detroit. Am not sure yet whether I shall have time enough to go to 
Detroit to do so, neither do I kmow whether you allow strangers to go over your 
} works, but if you do, I should be very pleased indeed to do so if possible. A 
h letter will find me if addressed to the Waldorf Hotel, 5th Avenue, New York. 





Paithfully yours, 
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Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is sold Nation- 
ally—all over America, not because it is 
preferred to local ginger ales in a few 
places, but because in all places the fam- 





, CELEBRATED | ai H pl , 
Read. Qe ily that buys it, serves it with pride and 
| be the dealer who sells it, finds his demand 
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fee U.S. Par Orent 


EXTRA DRY bigger and better every year. At most 
fountains, but the great place for Clicquot 
is in the ice box at home. It mixes well 





NET MEASURE 15% FLUID OUNCES 


| Ho omar Coen Spans WATE | with almost anything. Buy it by the case 
Favor pases from good grocers and druggists. 
Other Clicquot Club beverages are: Birch 
fre tweco © wo Beer, Lemon Sour, Root Beer, Sarsapa- 
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state-wide movement to write in the name of 
Hughes on the ballots, and a large number 
of newspapers coéperated with articles and 
instructions showing the voters how to ac- 
complish that result. In a state-wide Re- 
publican sense Hughes is in the lead as this 
is written. The Roosevelt sentiment is not 
assertive. Still, after the results of the pri- 
maries in Michigan, the name of Henry 
Ford on the ballot gives opportunity for 
speculation and adds its modicum of inter- 
est. Perhaps there is a predominant peace, 
or Ford, sentiment in Nebraska as well as 
in Michigan 

Several newspaper polls in Minnesota 
show that Roosevelt is the favored candi- 
date in that state, the ratio being about two 
to one as against Hughes, with Cummins a 
bad third. Some of the oid-line Republi- 
cans, not forgetting 1912, are for Hughes; 
and there the thing stands, with Minnesota 
prepared to do her duty at Chicago, said 
duty being either Rooseveltian or Hughes- 
ian, or otherwise. Colonel Roosevelt car- 
ried Minnesota in 1912, getting 125,856 
votes to 106,426 for Wilson and 64,334 for 
Taft. Colonel Roosevelt also carried Mich- 
igan by a plurality of 62,340; but this year 
the Republican voters of Michigan have 
instructed their delegates for Henry Ford, 
who defeated Senator William Alden Smith, 
the same being the only patriots they had 
a chance to vote for. Mr. Ford says he 
did not want the distinction, and Senator 
Smith did, having held himself as a favorite 
son of the state where the Republican party 
was founded, “under the oaks at Jackson,” 
as all Michigan orators claim. Senator 
Smith did not win and probably will not 
be much in a candidatorial sense at Chi 
cago 

La Follette, on the favorite-son platform, 
had a dickens of a time in Wisconsin; and, 
a week after the primaries, it hasn't been 
determined how many delegates he will 
have against those controlled by his politi 
cal enemy, Governor Philipp. However, 
whatever the number of La Follette del 
egates may be, it is probable that those 
delegates will be anti-Roosevelt to the finish. 
Philipp may be expected to string along 
with the predominating influence. Indiana 
is for Charles Warren Fairbanks first, last, 
and until such other time as it may be neces- 
sary to switch to the winner, and Kentucky 
has a few for Fairbanks and a few for 
others, mainly Hughes. Cummins has one 
of the Dakotas. 


In the Middle West 


The Illinois primaries have been held 
The official favorite-son candidate was 
Senator L. Y. Sherman, who, since the 
death of Senator Cullom, splits with Uncle 
Joe Cannon the Lincolnish and _plain- 
people phase of Illinois Republican politics. 
Mr. Sherman is said to have picked his 
delegates himself, and for that reason it is 
expected they will stay picked for a ballot 
or two- or possibly until the proper and 
organization way is shown to them. How- 
ever, the claim is made that two of the del 
egates are for Roosevelt and will vote for 
The Colonel, notwithstanding Mr.. Sher 
man’s selected place in the sun of delegate 
favor. There is a widespread feeling among 
the rank and file of the party that Hughes 
is the only man who can defeat President 
Wilson; and the great number of candi- 
dates for office in the cities, counties and 
on the state ticket are beginning to demand 
his nomination. Roosevelt, who had 386,- 
4178 votes in Illinois in 1912, as opposed to 
253,613 for Taft and 405,048 for Wilson, 
has gained in favor recently; but the party 
men, after they pay their final respects to 
Sherman, are for Hughes. 

Jacob Babler, the newly elected Repub- 
lican National Committeeman in Pence 
was originally for Weeks, which indicates 
the Missouri organization tendency; but 
now it is learned that Hughes will be accept- 
able in that state, though the Old Guard 
would prefer Root or Fairbanks, inasmuch 
as the Old Guard in Missouri is very Old- 
Guardie. The Missouri Republicans, as a 
party, do not want Roosevelt, and if he 
should be nominated there will be a big 
bolt. There is a tremendous German- 
American vote in Missouri, and if Wilson 
and Roosevelt are the two opposing nomi- 
nees those voters will be in a frightful 
dilemma. There is a most exciting guber- 
natorial campaign on in Missouri, which 
has affected interest in the situation. 


Four members of the Ohio delegation are 
known to be for Roosevelt. . The feeling 
for Burton is luker than lukewarm, but the 
regular delegation was virtually chosen 
by Burton and pledged to him under the 
primary-law requirement. A consensus of 
fifty of the Republican daily papers in 
the state indicates that Hughes would be the 
strongest man to nominate, according to 
the Ohio Republican idea; but most of 
these are discussing Roosevelt in a friendly 
way. Charles P. Taft, who owns a very in 
fluential newspaper in Cincinnati, is openly 
fighting Roosevelt, and the German Repub 
licans are hostile; but the business element, 
feeling that the Republican nominee will 
be either Hughes or Roosevelt, is favoring 
Hughes. 

Some of the Ohio Republican leaders are 
leaning toward Roosevelt, being opportu 
nists, and feeling that he can defeat Wilson; 
and the Bull Moose leaders are favoring 
this idea. As the delegation is outlined, 
there are standpatters on it who will not be 
for Roosevelt in any ordinary event, and 
The Colonel will be lucky to get half the 
votes of the Ohio delegation after Burton 
has his “compliment”’ and withdraws, or 
is withdrawn; whereas Hughes might, in a 
pinch and for the greater good, get them 
all. The Ohio primaries will send Burton 
delegates, but the state Republican senti 
ment at the time of writing is about evenly 
divided between Roosevelt and Hughes 


Strange Tales in Pennsylvania 


The lowa primaries have been held. Sen 
ator Cummins was indorsed by the voters 
in a vote that was only about twenty-five 
per cent of normal. The senator's name 
was the only one appearing on the ballot, 
but other names were written in. Hughes 
led in the number of these substitutions, 
having a slight margin over Roosevelt; 
and there was a scattering vote for Root 
Hence, for the initial period at Chicago 
lowa will be for Cummins. Later, and 
after the Cummins episode is complete, 
lowa may be for Roosevelt or may be for 
Hughes. Roosevelt had 161,819 votes in 
lowa in 1912 to 119,805 for Taft. Wilson 
carried the state by 23,506 plurality 

The Republican voters of Oklahoma 
generally favor Colonci Roosevelt as a can 
didate, with Hughes second choice. The 
delegation is uninstructed, but it is claimed 
that the present Republican National Com 
mitteeman, J. A. Harris, who is a candidate 
for reélection, controls eleven of the twenty 
delegates and favors Roosevelt 

New Mexico is expected to send an un 
instructed delegation, but Rooseveltish in 
tinge; and Arizona will have an eye to the 
main chance. So will Wyoming and Ne- 
vada. Some member of the Du Pont fam- 
ily has something in mind for himself in 
Delaware along favorite-son lines; and 
West Virginia, where the primaries are to 
be held almost at convention time, may be 
expected to join the chorus, whatever that 
chorus may be. 

It is the best opinion in New Jersey that 
the delegates at large will be solidly against 
Roosevelt. State Chairman Bugbee, my 
informant says, will be one of these dele- 
gates at large. He was a Roosevelt man 
four years ago, but is now openly opposed 
to Roosevelt, on the ground that his nom 
ination will further split the party. It is 
not expected that National Committeeman 
Franklin Murphy will be a delegate, but 
he favors any conservative, such as Fair- 
banks, other than Hughes. The district 
delegates are likely to go uninstructed, as 
there are Roosevelt contests in but two of 
the twelve districts. The state machine 
has a firm grip on the delegate situation; 
but, for all that, there was a good deal of 
Roosevelt sentiment in New Jersey in the 
middle of April. 

Strange tales come from Pennsylvania 
about Senator Boies Penrose being for 
Colonel Roosevelt; but, as it seems, the 
senator is not taking steps, other than 
those dictated by his well-known prudence 
in such matters, to assign his delegates to 
any person. Indeed, it is the understand- 
ing that the senator is keenly for an un 
instructed delegation to Chicago, arguing 
that, inasmuch as most of the states east of 
the Ohio River are not instructing, it would 
not be well for Pennsylvania to instruct, 
hut to go to Chicago as a free moral agent 
Senator Penrose is selecting men of the 

(Concituded on Page 47) 
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INVISIBLE BIFOCAL 


The Perfection of the Eyeglass 
Idea Originated A° D' 1784 by Benj. Franklin 





AN ILLUSTRATED STORY FOR FOLKS WHO NEED DOUBLE VISION GLASSES 
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So wrote Benjamin Franklin in one of KRYPTOK CO., Inc 
his lette He it was who first conceived 1049 Old South Building Boston, Mass 
the idea of taking a near-sighted lens and 
a far-sighted lens, cutting each in half 
and fittir them ma spectacie trame 
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ERE is the greatest step forward in the history of 
popular sheet music since the advent of the giant 


Entire song in sight 
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printing press 
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The hill climb test shown to the right was made by 
Mr. J. H. Chandler, President of the White Star 
Oil Co. of Kansas City. Before his connection 
with the above company Mr. Chandler was in 
the automobile business, so that he knows every 
angle of automobile lubrication. The hill climb 
test in which he found that Veedol carried him 
over the top of the hill at 20 miles an hour on 
high gear is an indication of what Veedol will do 
fer your car. 
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-— from new lubricant 


Heat in your engine turns a large part of ordinary oil into black solid matter—a cause of great friction and the chief 
destroyer of power. This new lubricant resists heat and prevents rapid sedimentation. Mr. Chandler tells how it works. 


Every day of the week letters like Mr. Chandler's pick-up and hill-climbing ability due to the maximum right body of Veedol for each automobilc, motor- 
are being received. Car owners everywhere write mechanical efficiency made possible through Veedol. boat or motor-cycle. 

in that Veedol, the new lubricant, has increased 
power, reduced carbon, increased gasoline mileage 
or reduced repairs. 


You will find your mileage on both gasoline and oil increases. If, for any reason, you cannot get Veedol at once 
You will reduce your carbon trouble. Your motor will write to the Platt & Washburn Refining Co. By 
have more power. return mail you will receive a copy of the book, 
It is not necessary, however, for you to be satisfied free, and the name of the dealer who will supply 
with the tests which other people make. Test . . . you 
iceeltin tecniet aan ete Relative Oil Destruction ao 

' Platt & Washburn Refining Company 
The contents of the two 


Why Ordinary Oil Kills Power bottles shown illustrate 1817 Bowling Green Bldg. New York 


clearly the relative dura 
Ordinary oil breaks down enter a few hours’ use bility of ordinary oil and New 88 Page V. lol B k Free 
and forms black solid matter. Part of the oil loses of Veedol, the new lubri 
all lubricating value. cant that resists heat Write for the new Veedol book “The Lubrication of 
— Internal Combustion Motors.” 





Veedol deposits only a . 
This solid matter means friction. The sediment, . F y This book explains the A B C's of oil refining and finish 


: small fraction as much . team 2 tio . ¢ “one 
which has an inactive or negative effect, partially . aia hee ing. It gives full information regarding the laboratory 
. sediment as ordinary oil. and practical service tests to which lubricants are 

crowds out the remaining liquid oil. This under 2 a subjected before final approval and shipment 
supply of oil to metal surfaces is the chief cause of Structurally, there is a It describes and illustrates all types of lubricating 
friction —heat —wear—repairs—loss of power. ‘ fundamental difference be- systems used in automobiles, motor-cycles, motor 
twee srdinary oils and boats, tractors, etc. It contains a fund of useful infor 
ween ordinary ous an mation and scientific facts discussing lubricants and 


Veedol. lubrication from many angles 

law ty Sake Gi Read Fort Ordinary oils arb unstable’ | Tiss book aloo shows how the. Vegdol, Engineering 
Remove the drain plug from the lowest part of and therefore unservice owners. 88 pages profusely illustrated in colors 
your motor crank case and allow all old oil to run ORDINARY OIL VERDOL able because of non-heat-re WRITE TODAY 
out. Replace the plug, fill the sump up to correct (FTER US? 1FTER US? sisting chemical structure. 
oil level with kerosene and run the motor under its Showing Finely Divided Soli: 
own power for about thirty seconds to cleanse the Matter in Suspension 
interior. Then draw out all kerosene. Replace 
the drain plug and refill with Veedol. 











Special processes of manu- 

facture developed by this 

company and the use of Pennsylvania paraffine-base crude 

oil give Veedol, the new lubricant, its unusual chemical 

The exact amount of fuel and oil in the car should structure, and its remarkable heat-resisting ability. 

be recorded and a reading of the speedometer taken 

before starting. Then let a test be run over a Where You Can Buy Veedol 

familiar road, including steep hills and straight 

level stretches, for any distance up to five hundred Progressive dealers everywhere have secured Veedol and can h a 

miles or more. supply you. Look for the orange and black Veedol sign. : i wh PENNSYLVANIA 


You will find that your motor has acquired new Each dealer is supplied with a large chart specifying the - : MEDIUM 
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(Concluded from Page 45 
greatest Republican prominence in Penn- 
sylvania as his delegates at large and, it is 
assumed, is maintaining a certain scrutiny 
over his delegates in ordinary. 

Pennsylvania, which gave Roosevelt 
447,426 votes in 1912, and a consequent 
plurality over Taft and Wilson of 51,807, 
still has many Roosevelt supporters, has 
Hughes sentiment and much for “a good 
strong man.”” Pennsylvania undoubtedly 
will be with the winner at Chicago, and 
may be relied upon to have as early advance 
information of the identity of that person 
as any state in the Union; for Senator Pen- 
rose will be reasonably familiar with what 
is going on. 

New York is spaghettied. Some of its 
delegates will be for Hughes; some for 
Roosevelt; some for Root, if Root remains 
in; some for what happens. New York has 
been whirligigging round politically for 
several months; and, as New York is the 
home state of Roosevelt, Hughes and Root, 
the favorite-son adhesion goes three ways 
a triplicate obligation that will be dis- 
charged with such duplication as may be 
arranged. New York is intimately con- 
cerned in a domestic way with the ambi- 
tions, endeavors and woes of B. Barnes; 
with the aspirations, alarms and sorrows of 
Governor Whitman; with minor compli- 
cations having to do with a person named 
Tanner, and various other persons. New 
York is ina mess. New York as a state has 
most votes in the convention. New York 
has alargesupply of small-calibered leaders, 
and not one forty-two. New York may be 
important, or may not. New York is likely 
to be interesting, but inconclusive. 

However, most of the delegates are of 
the tried-and-true brand. They will stand 
without hitching if somebody has the tip to 
tell them where to stand; and that may 
happen. The rank and file have various 
choices. Roughly, Hughes has more friends 
than any other, Roosevelt next, and Root 
third. New York doesn’t know the names 
of the other aspirants, for New York is a 
self-sufficient commonwealth. 





Then come the delegations from the 
South. The delegates from the South will 
= as they are told. They will be told 
by the men in control of the feeble party 
organizations in those states; who, in 
turn, will be told what to tell by the men in 
control at Chicago. The Southern repre- 
sentation has been trimmed somewhat. In 
a spasm of most meritorious virtue the Na- 
tional Committee sought to do away with 
the scandal of the Southern Republican 
delegate, and cut the representation of the 
South down seventy-nine votes, taking two 
from New York, four from Hawaii, two 
from Porto Rico and two from the Phil- 
ippines the while; thus making the total 
reduction eighty-nine. 

Texas was the heaviest loser, being de- 
prived of sixteen chances to do some busi- 
ness; for the Texas representation was 
reduced that much from the original forty. 
However, Texas intends to send forty dele- 
gates and make a fight for them. Other 
Southern States may do the same. The 
South may be depended on to follow the 
trend, whenever developed; and so will 
the territories and dependencies. 

This is the national political situation as 
it existed on April fifteenth; not set down 
in any spirit of prophecy, but merely be- 
cause of a modest ambition that what is 
going on, interior, exterior and ulterior, 
may be spread on the public minutes. The 
certainty is that President Wilson will be 
renominated. The rest is vast uncertainty, 
with Roosevelt, Hughes and “some good 
strong man” as the chief factors in it. It 
is an interesting conglomeration of bluff, 
bunko, ballyhoo and brains. 





The Grand Old Party is incubating a con- | 


vention that is likely to be both sancti- 
monious and acrimonious—to say nothing 
of its spectacular side. And, aside from 
the described triangular features that now 
predominate, the convention will have an- 
other geometrical aspect. I refer to that 
combination of two sets of straight lines 
bisecting each other obliquely at points 
equidistant from the ends, described in the 
vernacular as the double cross, 
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But when he had left the house she rose, 
breakfasted, and went to her bank, where 
she drew the five hundred dollars which was 
automatically deposited to her account on 
the fifth of every month. 

“It’s not stealing,” she thought. “I’m 
leaving behind jewelry worth two thou- 
sand.” 

Going home, she packed a trunk and suit- 
case, told the maids she was going away for 
a few days, and left a sealed note for her 
husband: 


*‘ John: Since you no longer love me, Iam 
going away. IRENE.” 


Then Irene took a fast train for New 
York, going over and over her plans on the 
way. She would write to Aunt Sara. John 
would, of course, apply at once to Aunt Sara 
for information. If he loved her he would 
be sorry and would come after her. Noman 
who really loved his wife would dream of 
discharging her as a business partner— silly 
talk! The thing had to be decided once for 
all—and decided her way, since she was in 
the right. When people were married they 
were married. 

Excitement and defiance sustained Irene 
until she reached New York. There, step- 
ping into a great busy station, she felt lonely 
and afraid. It was the first time she had 
ever gone anywhere unattended. She took 
a cab to the hotel where she had stayed on 
her wedding trip, and the familiar place 
somewhat reassured her. She sat herself 
down to wait for a telegram from Ridyely 
to say he was coming. 

She waited for a week, increasingly lonely, 
increasingly frightened. When she paid the 
hotel bill she was alarmed at thesize. Never 
before had she thought of money as being 
something that could come toanend. When 
her five hundred dollars was gone, what 
could she do but crawl back to her husband? 
The sense of Ridgely’s absolute mastery of 
the situation made her begin to wonder 
whether there could be justice on his side. 
Irene was of the sort to whom might instinc- 
tively made right. 

All day she sat in her room, almost pray- 
ing for word from her husband. That eve- 
ning she went for a walk along Fifth Avenue, 
southward, attracted by the cross of fire on 
the church in Washington Square. She sat 


down on a bench occupied by a girl; in a 
week she had learned that a pretty, rather 
dashingly dressed, unescorted woman had 
better not sit down on a bench occupied by 
aman. She gazed broodingly at the golden 
cross, at the blue, deep star-built dome 
above it; and tears smarted in her eyes 
All about her men and women and children 
talked and laughed and played. She was 
listening to the life of scores of homes, carried 
out frankly into the streets. 

“Interesting, isn’t it?"’ said the girl at 
herside. ‘* When I forget that there are such 
things as families and homes, I like to come 
down here and get reminded.” 

A week before, Irene would have felt a 
sense of withdrawal, for the speaker was not 
a person of her own world; but she was 
lonely and unhappy. 

“Doesn't everyone in New York have a 
home?” she murmured. 

“Oh, well; you know what I mean. I 
livein a hall bedroom because I’m saving for 
my old age, and my lodging house is full of 
other homeless people. I am secretary to a 
rich woman whose house isn’t a home; it’s 
a hotel, and she and her husband each go 
their own way. All day long I see her spend- 
ing his money and wasting her time in fool 
ways. 

**My work’s useless, except for the money 
I get out of it; so sometimes I like to come 
down here and look at people who do useful 
work, like making clothes, und digging 
sewers, and sc rubbing floors. Think I’m 
giving you a lecture?’ 

“No—no,” replied Irene vaguely. “I 
suppose you ‘re a Socialist?” 

‘Not me!” said the girl. “‘I guess I just 
get hungry now and then for real living. 
These men work hard, and their women 
work beside them. They both pay their 
way and they live for their children.” 

Perhapsit was due to her few minutes with 
the cross of fire, and the deep sky, and the 
serene stars; but Irene understood. Im- 
pulsively she put her hand on the girl's arm. 

“T hope you'll meet a good man some day 
who will love you,” she said. 

The girl murmured something incoherent 
and, rising, walked abruptly away. Irene 
wept unrestrainedly ifsilently. Her resent- 
ment against her husband vanished; she 

(Continued on Page 50 
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This Screen Is 
All-Metal 


Good Looking 
Fits Any Window 


This screen is so 


be 







simple, so substantial 
and yet so economi 
cal that you'll never 
want to buy just or 
dinary screens after 
you see and use it 
The Sherwood All- 
Metal Screen is made 
to give the service that 
you expect of a screen. 
Its real merits will be so evident that you'll 
quickly 
annoyance of having 
order You can get 


SHERWOOD Va - 
Adjustable A $33 
ALL-METAL SCREENS i 


realize the needless expense and 
your screens made to 





from your dealer's stock—any size, j 1-M f} 
when you need them I he ; 
They can be a ted inan te I he ‘ ++ 
then kept outside your window all sur ett b : ; 
mer if y wish, without fear of their ; 
racking, binding, warping or swelling k a | 
They are made to endure many seasor {U-Metal A tT 
wear mas | ++ 
I'he Sherwood Adjustable Screen | J ; 
1840 Penobscot Bldg ‘ 

Sherwood Metal Working Company Detroit, Michigan f 
Maker Wimde nid o>: 
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An Exacting Demand 


The six-cylinder motor—in its perfected 
state—is the engineer’s answer to the demand 
of the automobile enthusiast—the extremist if 
you will. 


The perfected six-cylinder motor is capable 
of a faster pickup and a smoother flow of power 
than is possible in a four. 


But not all sixes are superior to all fours. 
We build fours that are superior to many 
Sixes. 


And our only purpose in building a six is 
to satisfy with Overland finality that extremist 
demand for well-nigh miraculous motor per- 
formance, 





The Overland Six is a big, roomy, luxuri- 
ous, seven-passenger car with a motor of unusual 
power, smoothness and flexibility. 


But the price is only $1145—much lower 
than. any other car of its size and class. 


Such a low price for such a superlative car 
is possible only because the Overland Six is part 
and parcel of a huge production. 


The Willys-Overland 


Made 
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An Exceptional Car 





As a matter of fact, Overland production 
is easily double that of any other builder of cars 
ot like class. 


So in buying the Overland Six you not 
only secure a car of very unusual performance 


But you get the advantage of the economies 
’ possible only in the production of cars on so 


‘i vast a scale. 
4 * 
f While the prices of other established sixes 


are advancing, and those recently announced are 
on a higher price level, the Overland price re- 
mains at $1145. 


It is so clearly dominant value among sixes 
of its size and class, that the demand is taxing 
even our large production capacity. 





In order to make sure of prompt delivery 
of an Overland Six, see the Overland dealer at 
onee, 


Today is an Overland Six opportunity 
Which can hardly last. 


See the Overland dealer now and book 
your order. 





inl S. A 
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into the mountains of Wales, 


because its immense national business 
necessitates purchasing materials in 
large quantities, combs the earth, when 
necessary, for the best value. Must not 
a firm which takes such pains to obtain 
the best, in turn offer its customers 
the best value? 


Baxer-VawTer ComMPANY 


Sales offices in 42 cities—Salesmen everywhere 


To obtain mill-board for the covers of Baker-Vawter 

‘Best Value” Binders that would enable them best to 
withstand the wear and strain of hard usage, Baker-Vawter 
Company searched the world. 


you to this picturesque mill nestled upon a hill-slope. 
board is of unequalled quality. 


BaAKER-VAWTER ComMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Mich. ( address either) Holyoke, Mass. 


A trip by stage-coach back 
and a ride on horseback, brings 
Its mill- 


$1,500,000 is invested in the three 
big modern Baker -Vawter factories 
pictured below. At lowest manu- 
facturing costs the best raw materials 
obtainable are converted into “‘Best 
Value” loose leaf and steel filing 
equipment. 

Originators and Manufacturers, Loose Leaf and 

Steel Filing Equipment 


me, 520 
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REAK the seal | 
and slip into a 
cool, snow - white 
Sealpax Athletic Union Suit. 


Fresh from the laundry to you in 
a transparent, sanitary container. 
Net a fleck of dust — no germs. 
The coolest, airiest, cleanest under- 
wear a man can put on. Made of 
soft, refreshing, Nainsook fabric in a 
new “Freer-Cut” athletic style with 
exclusive comfort features 

Buy Sealpax. Sold only in Sealpax 
containers. Men's Union Suits $1.00 
Shirts and drawers 50c each. 


If mot at your dealer, write us, 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY 
260 Charch Street New York City 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
felt she loved him more deeply than she ever 
had. If only he were sitting beside her, like 
one of the work-worn husbands beside his 
wife on almost any bench in the Square! 

Drying her eyes, Irene walked upand down 
the paths, looking at the seated couples. 
The main thing in life was love; what did 
it matter if people were poor and grimy and 
dull if only they loved each other? To- 
morrow she would go back te her husband. 

In the middle of the night she woke from 
a dream of him. She thought he was saying 
again that she was an unworthy business 
partner—a failure. Her mind swung to the 
girl who had sat beside her in the Square 
a girl who worked hard for her living at some- 
thing she did not like; who longed for a 
home and a husband and children for whom 
she could spend herself. Irene had taken 
her home and husband for granted, and she 
had not wanted to pay for them. 

She thought of the women she had seen 
in the Square—plain, poor, hard-working. 
Her first softening toward them had merely 
embraced the feeling that they loved their 
men. Now she remembered the girl's re- 
mark that they worked beside their men. 
Sharing, that was it—-and she had never 
shared with John anything for which she 
had had to pay. 

A new, strange determination struck 
Irene, a determination so painful that it 
made her shrink. She would write to her 
husband, indeed; but she would not go back 
to him until she had proved that she could 
be a business partner. What had he had 
from her except promises that she had not 
kept? As she lay quaking under her resolve 
she added a fresh burden to it: She would 
not only learn to be the sort of woman her 
John wanted for his wife but she would 
show him that she could take her place in 
the business world and be paid well. 

When morning came she was still of the 
same mind. In the firmness of her immola- 
tion she was even tempted to send him back 
what remained of her money; but a pru- 
dent qualm restrained her. She meant to 
earn her own living, but it might be two or 
three days before she got a position. Mean- 
time she had to live. 

After breakfast she sought out a bank. 
For reasons of sentiment she chose the one 
nearest Washington Square. Having de- 
posited her money, she asked the paying 
teller if he could direct her to a cheap hotel. 
It gave her some pleasure to know that she 
could get a room and board in a Washington 
Square hotel at fourteen dollars a week. 


| Having moved, she wrote to Ridgely: 


“* Dearest John: You have been right and 
I have been wrong. I am going to try to 
make good, as you call it; and when I know 
how to be a business partner I shall come 
home. IRENE.” 


Then began the most illuminating weeks 
of Irene’s life. When she determined to find 
work her thought was that all she needed 
was the will. There must be plenty of work 
in the world she could do. She wrote a good 
letter and she supposed she could be a social 
secretary, like the girl she had met in the 
Square. Shespoke French well and she sup- 
posed she could tutor. The process of con- 
triving to get work escaped her attention. 
The first day of her new life consisted in 
moving and getting used to her new hotel, 
which cost her less by the week than she 
had just been paying by the day. 

Irene made a sensible effort to conquer 
all strangeness, knowing that to feel alien 
would be to consume energy which she 
needed in finding work. That night she 
walked into the crowded, glaring dining 
room, trying to feel as if she liked it. She 
was seated at a small table with a serious 
bespectacled woman, whom she made up 
her mind she should like. She meant to like 
everybody and everything that lay on her 
way back to John. Her adroit conversation 
brought out the facts that her table mate 
was a librarian and that the hotel in which 
she lived was inhabited chiefly by men and 
women working in the fine arts. 

“How did they get into their positions?” 
Ireneasked. “ How does anyone get work?” 

The librarian thought she was to reply to 
the idle question of a pretty woman who 
had always had and always would have 
someone to stand between her and care. 

“Trained people generally find work 
sooner or later,”’ she said; “‘the untrained 
ones — poor creatures—search the want ads. 
in the newspapers.” 

Irene felt a quiver of apprehension; the 
librarian’s tone rather put untrained work- 
ers outside the pale of success. She sup- 
posed she was untrained, since John had 
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said that she had been trained only tocharm. 
Well, even trained people had once been 
untrained. Meantime she would study the 
newspaper columns. 

Then began a painful educating month 
for Irene. She was like many-girls who come 
from little towns to New York, enveloped 
in ignorance, which is only less powerful 
than their hopes. If Irene differed from 
them at all it was in expecting more from 
life, because life had always given to her 

oO freely. 

Now, with humiliation and tears, with 
a growing sympathy and understanding, 
she trod the road the untrained working girl 
treads in any great city. She learned what 
it was to pursue advertisements that were 
meant to take from her some of her hoard 
of money. Many times she went early to 
an office mentioned in an advertisement, 
only to find that other women had gone 
earlier: some of them had been waiting for 
their turn since dawn. She took to wearing 
her soberest clothes, for more than once a 
prospective employer had told her that a 
girl as pretty as she was did not need to 
work for her living. 

Night after night Irene went back to her 
hotel weary, disheartened; and when she 
had locked her door she threw herself upon 
her bed and wept. Time after time she felt 
that she must go back to Ridgely —she per- 
haps went so far as to begin a letter to him; 
but always some fiber of self-respect held 
her back. She had learned how badly the 
untrained worker is paid and how little 
there is that one can do. Very humbly she 
saw that, her charms aside, she was worth 
very little in a world which gives only for 
value received. Yet she determined to find 
something to do for which she should be 
paid; something that would prove to her 
husband that she was at least worth her salt 

ier weeks of futile endeavor to find work 
were not quite wasted. She came, by con- 
tact with the world of untrained seekers 
and with the fine arts workers at the 
hotel, to get a realization of the value of 
money. Partly by observing her fellow 
guests, and partly by doing some unac- 
customed thinking, she was harmonizing 
her expenses to the scale of her weekly 
board money. She was careful about tips. 
She rode in street cars and walked when 
she could. She wore cotton gloves, fresh- 
ened her own laces and blouses with clean- 
ing fluid, and even did much of her own 
laundry work. With the stripping away of 
her snobbishness, with the realization of her 
ineffectiveness as an earner, had come the 
power to make the most of the dollars she 
had left. 

One night she told her problem to the 
librarian, who received her story with that 
directness and lack of explosive comment 
which is, the world over, the mark of the 
practical woman. 

“Haven't you been making a mistake in 
trying office work?” asked the librarian. 
“You'd earn more in a store.” 

Irene quivered. 

“Maybe you could get a job as a cloak 
model,”’ the librarian pursued. “ You ought 
to make the most of your assets, and your 
figure and walk are beautiful.” 

After all, what did it matter—TIrene 
thought—even if she did have to wait on 
people? The point was to earn money. 
She pushed aside her shrinking. 

“What I have to do is to make good at 
something,” she said fiercely. “I don't 
care what it is.”’ 

Thereafter, for a day or two, she made 
the round of the department stores. One 
evening the librarian had a dinner guest. 
Irene was very tired and discouraged, but 
her social training asserted itself. She 
exerted herself to please this casual stranger 
as she would have a guest at her own table. 
The result was that at the end of the eve- 
ning she had secured a situation. The 
woman wasat the head of an exclusive model 
shop; one of thé assistants was marrying, 
and Irene was employed to take her place 
in receiving patrons, serving as a model and 
doing whatever was asked of her. She was 
to work a few days for nothing; if she 
suited she was to have fifteen dollars a 
week. 

Irene went to bed that night happier 
than she had been at any time since she 
left her husband. It was a satisfaction to 
her that the social side of her personality 
had given her the chance; some day she 
would tell John that all her engagingness 
had not been wasted—some day when she 
had proved to him her other powers. She 
reflected on the colossal ignorance, the 
exalted ideals, with which, a few weeks 
previous, she had begun her quest for work. 
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Just a month before she would have 
scorned to take a position through anyone 
else’s influence; now she was only too glad 
to avail herself of her librarian friend's 
help. A month before she had had some 
vague dream of somehow working up to be 
someone’s invaluable private secretary, 
astonishing Ridgely with her grasp and 
poise. But now she had nothing to learn 
as to how little an untrained person could 
accomplish. Her plans had narrowed down 
to her husband’s original design for her. 
She would learn to be a housekeeper, a 
home-maker, and she would support herself 
and pay for her lessons while she was learn- 
ing. To this end she left the hotel and 
rented a tiny bedroom on the fourth floor 
of a rooming house. She meant to cut her 
living expenses to seven or eight dollars a 
week, so as to have enough to pay for her 
studies 

During the first few days in the exclusive 
model shop she threw herself wholly into 
mastering her new duties. They were not 
hard: she simply had to receive people 
politely; submit to being treated as a me- 
nial if they accorded that treatment; show 
them model gowns; advise them as to their 
prospective purchases, and, when neces- 
sary, try on the gowns. She found, to her 
dismay, that part of her duties would be to 
keep the books. Following the librarian’s 
advice, she paid a specialist to open the 
books for her, and she called him up by 
telephone when she found herself in difficul- 
lies. 

She used her brains and her energy as 
she had never used them before. Beauty 
had once brought her success; now success 
must come from hard work. She had never 
considered economy in her own house; in- 
stinctively she guarded against waste in her 
employer's establishment. The skill and 
economy with which she had once used her 
personality to charm, to get her own way, 
she now transferred over into her business 
of making a living. 

When she was somewhat at home in the 
model shop she took up her real objective: 
night courses in domestic art and science. 
She arranged her classes in such a way that 
every evening was occupied. All day 
Sunday she studied hard. She overworked, 
but she was strong and keenly in earnest 
The more she could learn, and the more 
quickly, the sooner she would get back to 
her husband. When she was tired from the 
strain of helping uncertain or exacting 
women choose their clothes, she did not 
brood over her loneliness. She picked up 
the books that brought her a step nearer 
home. When the study seemed difficult she 
pictured to herself the joy of her John’s 
approbation. 

There were hours of panic when she 
wondered why he did not look for her, 
wondered if he still loved her. Yet deep 
down she knew that he cared, knew that he 
was waiting for her. There were times 
when she felt that he was near, and other 
times when she felt that she could wait no 
longer, must go to him. Yet she wanted to 
prove her power as a real partner—and the 
best sign of her sincerity was that she wanted 
to prove it to herself rather than to him. 

Looking round in the world of working- 
women which she had come to know, she 
realized that no workingwoman can really 
be economically independent of a man; 
some man gives her a position. But Irene 
knew that a woman who can earn is safer 
in the world than a woman who can not. 
Her experiences with some men, in looking 
for something to do, had given her a horror 
of the very charm on which in the old days 
she had counted as sufficient to get from 
Ridgely his last penny. She felt that she 
could never again be glad of her loveliness 
till she had unmistakably shown that she 
could make her way without it. 

In the many weeks of hard, exacting 
work she knew moments of failure and of 
discouragement. There were times when 
she displeased her employer; there were 
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times when her teachers pointed out her 
inadequacies. But she set her teeth and 
refused to fail. She was prouder of the 
success of a dinner she cooked and served 
for ten people than of any social success 
she had ever made. She was prouder of a 
mark of ninety-five on an examinatior 
paper than she was of any jewel she had 
ever had, except her engagement stone 

Her chiefest pride came in the fact that 
she was chosen, with five others, to com- 
pete for a prize that some outsider offered 
for a practical essay on home management. 
The contestants were to suppose that a 
couple with an income of fifteen thousand 
a year meant to take a house in a Long 
Island suburb. The essay was to consist 
of a statement of what they should pay 
for rent, fuel and light, food and clothes, 
service and amusements; what margin 
they should save; what they should allow 
for depreciation. It was to include menus 
for a week, with the cost of each 

Irene took the contest very seriously. 
She spent two Sundays and two half holi- 
days in a suburb looking up rents and 
prices. She sought in her textbooks; she 
read articles; she held interviews with 
suburban dwellers to whom she had access 
through the kindness of her librarian friend 
All the time that she was working she felt 
as if it were John’s income that she was 
arranging to spend, and sometimes tears 
fell upon her penciled calculations; and 
sometimes she laughed at the modest way 
she was forcing the wife of her mythical 
couple to dress, in memory of her own 
extravagances. 

The essay became more than a mere 
practical statement; in it she put some of 
the longing she felt for her own home, once 
taken as a matter of course; the longing 
for her husband who should find out how 
real a mate she could be. She worked on 
the essay till the last minute; and when she 
had tied it up with blue ribbon and handed 
it to the superintendent, she felt as if she 
had sent a piece of herself out into the 
world. 

The next day was the last of the week 
and the hardest she had ever spent. She 
was worn out with the strain of writing 
her essay; patrons were exacting and her 
employers were cross. Yet she did not once 
feel sorry for herself. She merely reflected 
that she was infinitely fortunate, because 
she could some day go back to her husband 
broadened in spirit. She gloried in her 
vision, gloried in the fact that thereafter 
she would see things as her husband saw 
them. 

Yet her feet dragged as she walked down 
the avenue to the side street where her hall 
bedroom was. She was physically ex- 
hausted— too tired, she decided, to stop for 
dinner. She dragged herself up the three 
flights of stairs, taking out her key as she 
mounted the last steps Someone Was 
standing in the shadow of the hallway. and 
she was about to pass him, with averted 
face, when he spoke: 

“Trene, my darling, will you forgive me?” 

Irene sank weakly to the floor. In a 
moment her husband had lifted her in his 
arms They clung together silently. Ther 
Ridgely took the Key from her and opene d 
her door. She lit the gas, and he looked 
round at the cheap room 

**My poor little girl! You did all this for 
me! I’ve watched you every step of the 
way. I know all about it; all you have 
accomplished. My brave little girl!” 

He took her blue-ribboned essay from his 
pocket and kissed it 

“You!” she cried. “Are you the donor 
of that hundred-dollar prize?” 

“You're the winner of it—not because 
you are my wife, but because it was the 
best essay 5 

“Oh, John! I was planning my ow 
home *% 

“Our home, dear!” 

So it was that Irene went back t er 


life job. 
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You Should See This New Style 
“D it Jewel’’ Special Gas R 
etroit Jewe pecial Gas Range 
OU will say “It is a remarkable gas range” 
the minute you see it. It is built to operate 
the easiest and most convenient way. Oven 
“Huge and broiler just the right height—no back 
breaking stooping. 
Factory This Detroit Jewel Special is a triumph of inventive genius 
It is placed within the means of all by special machinery and 
produc- the huge manufacturing facilities of the largest stove plant 
: in the world 
tion No range has ever been built in such vast quantities, and 
kes never before has such a value been possible. Its reduced price 
makes will permit buyers to share in the economies of big production 
the Price White porcelain trimmings—ebonite finish and a score of 
Pate special features to recommend it See this range now on 
nossible’’ display by over 2000 Gas Companies and Dealers. 
sSoa== Also write for booklet giving complete details 
and the Detroit Jewel Recipe Book 
Manufactured Only by 
Chicago DETROIT STOVE WORKS Detroit 
The Largest Stove Plant in the World 
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Paul Revere rode at top speed. ‘ 
\ slip or a stumble would have 33 
brought his memorable ride to Ss 
an abrupt close. So may a skid rite 
be disastrous to you. 

Equip your car with Revere S32: 
‘R’ ‘Tread ‘Tires—remarkably 
efficient anti-skid casings—that 
cost only a little more than plain 
treads. Then you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that your 3 
money has brought you most | Ss 
excellent value. s3 


REVERE RUBBER COMPANY : 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Goodyear Dealer’s Platform:— 


A Short Profit on Many Sales, Not a Large 
One on the Tires He Sells You 


The Goodyear dealer could 
make more money on a 
single sale if he sold some 
other tires. 


Hie prefers to sell Goodyears, 
because he is sure he can 
sell more of them — with 


less effort. 


He profits by Goodyear popu 


larity more customers 
come in, and a greater pro- 


portion keep on coming 


back. 


Instead of resenting the fact 
that he gets a lesser discount 
on Goodyears than he could 
on some other tires—he is 


glad of it. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company tells him that the 
longer discounts they might- 
give-him-but-don't, and _ all 
the savings due to large vol- 
ume, low overhead and sim- 
plifed distribution, go back 
into the betterment of the 
tire. 


He knows that this is so, or it 
wouldn't be so much easier 
for him to sell Goodyear 
Tires. 


He knows that Goodyear No- 
Hook Tires are fortified 
against rim-cutting, by the 
No-Rim-Cut feature; blow- 
outs, by the On-Air cure; 


loose treads, by the Rubber 
Rivets; insecurity, by the 
Multiple Braided Piano 
Wire Base; puncture and 
skidding, by the double-thick 
All-Weather Tread. 


‘These distinctive features alone 
will add $2,102,000 to the 
manufacturing cost of Good- 
year [Tires in 1916. 


He knows that over $2,188,000 
more of the Goodyear sav- 
ings is being used this year 
to increase the size and 
strength of our small clincher 
tires; to reinforce the walls 
of the No-Hook type; to 
make the treads of the larger 


sizes thicker and sturdier, and 
the tires larger; to make tubes 
thicker and better; to im- 


prove and_ strengthen the 
Cord Tires. 


He makes more money in the 
end, because more customers 
come. More customers come, 
because they get more mile- 
age-value. Instead of a sale- 
now-and-then at a long profit, 
he makes many, many sales 
at a lesser proht. 


And when he has figured thus 
far, another big thought hits 


him. What that thought is 
and how much it is worth to 


you is told on the opposite 
page. 
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The Goodyear Dealer’s Platform:— 


To Hold Your Business, by Getting Your 
Friendship, by Giving You Service 


The Goodyear Service Station 


Dealer starts in where the 


So Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers are located every 
Goodyear factories leave where. By the sign above 
off. you will know them. 

The one big aim of the Good- 
year factories is to build 
mileage into the tires. ; 


In the big cities, in the medium- 
size towns, in the rural ham 


ee lets — everywhere you may 
The one big aim of the Good- ss . = 


year Service Station Dealer 
is to make it easy to get 
Goodyear Tires and Service. 
Thus you have maximum 
enjoyment and use of your 


be or may go, you will always 
find a Goodyear Service Sta- 
tion Dealer within easy 
reac h. 


: And the men in this widespread 
tires with the least effort, time ae a 
organization aim to earn their 


and expense. reasonable proht by giving 
The first element of conven- real service. 
ience is to be able to get 
Goodyear Tires when you They will see that you use tires 


want them. of proper size; they will 


provide proper inflation; they 
will tell you whether the 
wheels of your car are in 
alignment. 


They will guard against the 
various forms of tire abuse 
which you may innocently 
inflict 


‘These tire experts are not sat 
isfied merely to sell you 
Goodyear Tires. 


[heir interest continues until 
you have had maximum 
mileage and satisfac tion from 


them 


They all have the same pur- 
pose, the same disposition 


to hold your business by 


getting your friendship, by 
giving you service. 


Such men, who forego extra 
discounts to sell you better 
tires, are good men for you 
to deal with. 


‘This chain of Goodyear Service 
Station Dealers is a part ol 
the Goodyear policy a time 

and money saving advantage 


to you 


lt is given to you over and 
above the extra mileage built 
into Goodyear l ires, which 
makes them go farther and 
last longer, and so cost you 
less in the end 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


AKRON, OHIO 
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| didn’t take none his own self. 


| she cares anything for me or not. 
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THE MAN NEXT DOOR 


He got kind of red in his face, but he 
didn’t say anything. 

“I’m just that kind of a man—when it 
comes to a show-down I don’t care what 
happens,” says I. “And I reckon you see 
it’s a show-down now. Tell me where she 
ag 

“‘She’s out at our place,”’ says he; “forty 
miles or so—you know where it is. I’ve 
got the Arrow Head Spring homestead; 
I bought it a while ago. I’ve got a few 
cows—not many. You see,” says he, “I’ve 
saved a little money—not a whole lot. Our 
property isn’t paid for yet. We've only got a 
quarter section, but you know the range is 
in back of it. We think we can make some 
sort of a start.” 

“With her? Her that was used to so 
much?” says I. “‘Are you married? But, 
of course, that was what you was after 
her money, not her.” 

He flushed plumb red then, and sort of 
swallowed several times. 

“You think high of me and her, don’t 
you, Curly?” says he. 

I seen that, after all, I was too late; and 
my gun dropped down into the bottom of 
the buckboard, and neither of us noticed it. 

“You married her—our girl,” says I, 
“that we'd tried so hard to get a place for? 
She could of owned the whole ranch 
and you give her a hundred-sixty acres, 
part paid for! That’ s fine— for the girl we 
loved so much!’ 

**You don’t love her no more than I do,’ 
says he. “You never tried harder for her 
than I'll try for her. Love—why, what do 
you know about it? If she hadn't loved me 
do you think she’d of done what she did 
and run away with me? Do you think 
she’d of broke her father’s heart and forgot 
all that had been done for her if it hadn’t 
been for love? If it hadn’t been for think- 
ing of those things we’d be the happiest 
two young fools in all the world. We are 
now. She’s some happy anyway. But it 
breaks my own heart to think she isn’t any 
happier.” 

After a while he goes on: 

“What could I do, Curly? It’s a awful 
thing to love a woman this way; it’s a 
terrible thing. There’s no sense nor reason 
about it at all,” says he. “But now if I only 
could have had any decent chance 

“Pick up your gun,” says he after a 
while; “it might fall out,” 

We rode on for quite a while. He made 
like he was going to reach into his pocket 
for something and I covered him quick, 
but he only hauled out a piece of good 
black plug. He offered me a chaw, absent- 
minded, 

“No,” says I; “I can’t take no chaw of 
tobacco with such as you.” 

He put it back in his pocket, then, and 
His face was 


right red and troubled now. 

“Curly,” says he, “what am I going to 
do? What's right todo? I hadn’t much to 
+: up, but such as it was I give it up 
gladly for her; I'd give up everything in 
the world—if I had everything—for her. 
That’s what she means to me,” says he. 
“We are so much to one another that I 
haven't any time to be scared of you. We 
haven't got around to that yet—not that 
I’m so cheap as to believe you're bluffing; 
I know you're not.” 

“No, I ain't,” says I. “This thing has 
got to be squared and I come out here to 
square it. I know your record— I’ve heard 
you talk to more’n one woman. You've got 
a cast-iron nerve,"’ says I; 
you no good. Drive right on now till I tell 
you to stop.” 

“If you want to kill her too,” says he, 
‘all right—then shoot me down. Ride on 
out then and explain to her what you've 
done. Look at her face the way it will be 
then. Maybe you can tell then whether 
Do you 
want to see a woman’s face looking that- 
away—see it all your life? And do you 
think you can square things or end things 
by killing me or her, or both of us? Maybe 
you'd murder more—who knows? We're 
man and wife. Would that square things, 
Curly? I don’t know much myself, but I 
don’t seem to think it would.” 

It was curious, but it seemed like it was 
true— he didn’t seem to have got around to 
thinking of whether he was in danger or 
not. And I knew he wasn’t running any 
cheap bluff, neither, any more than me. 
He looked right on ahead and didn’t pay no 
attention to my gun. 


“but it won’t do, 


(Continued from Page 27) 


‘you didn’t make this 
and you can’t end it. This is a case of man 
and woman, the way God made them. 
‘Male and female created He them.’ If I 
died to-day— if she did too—I’d thank God 
that we had gone this far anyways together. 

“Why,” says he, going on like he was 
half talking to hisself, “I didn’t believe in 
anything much—I was a atheist and a 
socialist—till I saw her. I couldn’t see 
anything much worth while in the world 
till [saw her. I didn’t want to do or be any- 
thing much—till I saw her. And now, I see 
it all—everything! I see how much worth 
while the world is, and how much worth 
while she is and am, and how much 
worth while other people are too. I just 
didn’t know it before—till I saw her. Then 
I knew what life was all about. Do you 
think you can settle this now, or help it, 
Curly? No; it’s too late.” 

We drove on quite a little way yet. 

“Curly,” says he at last, “I’ve made my 
talk. If any man says I married Bonnie 
Bell for anything but love—the best and 
cleanest of love—he’s making the cruelest 
mistake in the world; and he’s a damned 
liar too. You ask her, Curly.” 

“What's that?” says I. “‘Me ask her? 
I didn’t come for that. I couldn’t look at 
her. That girl can get my goat any station. 
I don’t want to talk to her. I come to 
talk to you.” 

“But you wouldn’t of lynched a cow 
thief on ther range in the old days on such a 
showing as this.” 

“Thief?” says I to him. “She said she 
was a thief—she’d stole the life and happi- 
ness of her pa and others 

“That's true,”’ says he quietlike. “‘When 
you think of it, all life is only a theft every 
way. Each human being steals from all 
others. That’s the way the world goes on. 
The coming generation steals always from 
the one that has gone by. Tell me, is that 
ayy And tell me, can you and I judge 
if it is?” 

I set and thought for quite a while, try- 
ing to figure out things. I couldn't. At last 
I reached up and threw my gun away into 
the sage. 


“Curly,” says he, ‘ 


xxvVII 

WENT back to the railroad station as 

soon as a wagon come along that would 
give me a ride, about half a hour after I left 
the hired man in the buckboard. Then I went 
on up to Cody. When I got there I done 
what anybody who knows cow-punchers 
knows I'd doin them circumstances. I cer- 
tainly did run true to form. 

First, I went to the telegraph office and 
sent a telegram to Old Man Wright: “Don’t 
do nothing till you hear from me.”” Next, I 
showed I was a good business man by going 
and buying a railroad ticket back to Chi- 
cago; and I left it and ten dollars with the 
clerk at the hotel. 

It might of been seven or eight days I 
was busy celebrating my losing my job, 
like a cow-puncher almost always does. 
Having so much money it took me quite a 
while to finish decorating C ody the way 
I liked it best. Still, after a while, being 
down to ten dollars and the railroad ticket 
I concluded to go back home. 

When I got back to Chicago I found Old 
Man Wright setting right where I'd left 
him and he looked like he really hadn't 
done nothing since. His hair was right long 
and his face was full of whiskers. 

“Well, I found ’em,” says I. 

“What did you do, Curly?” says he. 

“T didn’t shoot him none,” says I. “So 
to speak, he taken my gun away from me.” 

“Huh! Where i¢ she? How is she?” 

I had to tell him I didn’t bring no word 
from Bonnie Bell at all, and hadn’t seen 
her even. 

“I couldn’t stand it, Colonel,” says I. 
“He made a awful strong talk to me, Colo- 
nel,” says I. 

He didn’t say nothing for a long time. 
He begin to talk right slow then. 

“[ thought I had one friend in the world,” 
says he, “one man I could rest on. But 
even you've gone back on me—even you 
have done failed me, Curly.” 

“Yes, Colonel,” says 1. “I’ve done a 
heap worse than that. I know how you 
feel and I feel the same way. I ain’t fit to 
be your foreman. You only brought me 
on here because you was so damn soft- 
hearted you couldn't fire me. .You didn’t 
use no judgment or you'd of fired me then, 
and a hundred times since then. All this 
whole mix-up was because I didn’t have 
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no brains——I couldn’t see a load of hay; yet 
it was me that was doing all the seeing 
you never took no hand in it at all. Shore, 
I fell down! You ain’t firing me right now; 
I fire myself. I’ve come back to say that 
to you, Colonel. I taken about a week in 
Cody to think it all over—with help.” 

He only set and looked at me, and I had 
a hard time trying to talk. I told him 
where them two was living. 

Then all at once the whole picture of the 
old days, when him and me was young, 
seemed to come up before him. He flared 
up like only part of him had been afire in- 
side till then. He got up and walked up and 
down, with his hands clenched tight. 

“Damn you all!” says he, and his eyes 
was like coals now. “‘ What have I done to 
any of you? What have I done wrong to 
anybody that I should deserve this? Can’t 
you remember when you was a man, Curly? 
Can’t you remember when you and me set 
on the gate of the big pasture, with our 
rifles acrost our knees, and waited for them 
sheepmen to come up and try to get them 
sheep through us? Did they get through? 
No; no one had us buffaloed. That was 
when you and me was men, Curly. 

“What have we done now? We let this 
damn hypocrite, Dave Wisner, get the 
best of us all the way down the line. He’s 
married his hired man to my girl; and he’s 
set up that hired man out on the old home 
ranch, where her ma and me made our first 
start. Could anything be harder for me to 
bear than that? You was on the gate, Curly; 
and you let ’em through.” 

“He said they was plumb happy—them 
two, Colonel,” says I. ‘“‘ What in hell could 
I do, Colonel?” 

Happy!” says he. He was half whisper- 
ing now and his voice was like that of a 

right old man. 

“I wish you'd stake me to some ham and 
aigs, Colonel,” says I, “‘before I go. I met 
a fellow a while back that was broke; so I 
haven't et much.” 

“Go eat, man,” says he. “And don’t 
talk t to me about going away.” 

“W hat’ s that?” says I. 

“You're a damn, worthless, trifling cow- 
hand and you'll never be anything different. 
I ought to fire you—ought to of done it long 
ago; but I fire my own men—they don’t 
fire theirse lfs. Go eat.” 

“Can't you eat none now, too, Colonel? 

“Not yet,” says he. “‘Maybe after a 
while. 

I went out and got the first square meal 
I'd had for two days. When I cpuldn’t eat 
no more right then, I sort of taken a pasear 
around the house, which was looking like 
hell by now. When I come back I seen a 
electric brougham out at our front yard. 
Tom Kimberly was just coming in. Out in 
the brougham I seen two girls. One was 
Katherine and the other seemed like it was 
Sally Henderson, a girl that run to their 
house plenty. 

“I shan’t try to say anything, Mr. 
Wright,” says Tom Kimberly after a while 
to the old man—‘“‘only, whatever Bonnie 
Bell’s done, she’s done because she’s 
thought it was best. She’s tried to do what 
was honest and fair. If she didn’t love me 
it wouldn’t have been fair to marry me. 
She never said she’d marry me; she said 
she’d tell me sometime. It was her right to 
decide for herself. I wish her well, hard as 
that is for me to say.” 

“Yes; I know,” says the old man. “She 
was a fine girl, Tom. But she ain’t the only 
one in the world at that; and she had freck- 
les, some—they get worse when they get 
old. There’s plenty girls in the world hand- 
somer’n her-—always is plenty. If 1 hadn’t 
happened to marry her ma, Tom, I'd of 
married any other of half a dozen more 
girls, like, just as they come along. They’re 
all alike, anyways, you see; so don’t take 
it hard.” 

He was a damn old liar! He never would 
of married no other woman in the world 

but the one he did marry, and he knew it; 
but he was trying to make Tom feel more 
comfortable. So Tom he set there and lit a 
cigarette. His trousers was right short, and 
when he hitched "em up I seen he wore 
garters—blue ones. I was reconciled then. 

After a time he got up and said good-by 
to us. Then he went out to where -the 
brougham was standing in the street. One 
of the girls inside opened the door for him 
to get in—maybe Sally Henderson. 


TO BE CONCLUDED 
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The essence of this car’s economy ts its length of engine life. 

Longevity has always been an attribute of high-speed engines of all kinds 
The steam turbine, which is the longest-lived type of motor on earth, runs at a very 
high speed, while many electric motors turn 14 hours a day at around 4000 r. p. m 

The high speed of this new Chalmers engine reduces side-thrust of the 
crankshaft to the minimum, saving wear and tear on cylinders, pistons, and 
bearings. 

The ability of this energetic engine to record 3400 revolutions per minute 
with absolute safety provides that wide margin between ordinary driving and 


maximum capacity which conforms to the eternal laws of safety and longevity 


Thus, at 10 miles an hour, she calls upon her engine for only 500 r. p. m 


or but 16% of her power. At 20 miles, she exacts only 33%, and at 30 miles 


per hour only 40°0, or 1500 r.p.m 


of its might with 
the range of normal driving, holding 60 to 84° in instant readiness for spirited 
pick-up and hard hill-work. 


That is, she taxes her able engine to only 16 to 4 


The might of this engine, which would readily have delivered mad racing 
speed, has been prudently checked down. As a result you get adroit and in- 
Stant response, supreme ac celeration, 18 miles of rejuvenating going for every 
gallon of gas, and riding comfort that will amaze you every time you run her out 


You get 60 miles an hour at will and hill-climbing ability that has never be- 
fore been dreamed of in a popular-priced car and never expected from a $1090 car. 
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Ashby Lexicon 2 


Arrow Collar 


The new style goes well with the four-in- 
hand or the uth tucked-inend bow. The 
dull finish gives the appearance of hand laun- 
dered linen. The fineness of the cloth in 
“Arrows” has made this possible. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., 


2 for 25¢ 
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THE KEY OF THE FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Presently the Jackdaw halted. 

“T’ll join you in the road,” he said. 
“Go on, while I see if anyone’s following.” 

He dropped as if dead, prone in the dust 
and pebbles. 

“Keep your he ordered. 


gait up!” 


| “'They’ll show here against the sky.” 


Barjavel, and Puig embracing the white 
bundle, left him to lie there on a bare hill- 


| side and went scrambling down the near- 


est dry gully among trees. Loose rocks 
rattled after them, overtook, gamboled 
by them, and at last poured a noisy cascade 
on which they rolled down through bushes 
into a bright road, the highway to Venti- 
miglia. Here they stood and caught breath. 
The night seemed a miracle of pale-blue 


| space, every mountain a vaporous billow, 


every treetop a clump of dark mystery, all 
the steep countryside dreaming, flecked 
with snowy villas, above that veiled ex- 
panse where a twinkle of moonshine be- 
trayed the Mediterranean. Nota breath of 
wind moved the stillness anywhere. Then 
suddenly came plunging footsteps down the 
gully, another burst of pebbles, and into 
the road shot a little figure which was 
Jackdabos. 

He sprang nimbly to his feet, sneezed, 
and reported: 

“All right so far. Never a soul stirring. 
They’re on the French side of your house, 
Barjy, waiting while we go to bed. We've 
got a clear field until morning.” 

“* Avanti!"’ commanded Barjavel. “‘We 
have longer than that. If any policemen 
come inquiring to-morrow René will tell 
them we all went to bed roaring ripe, as 
jolly as bricklayers, and can’t have break- 
fast before noon.” 

“O Serpent!’’ cried Jackdabos, de- 
lighted. “O Father of Lies! We're safe 
now till afternoon.” 

None the less they began marching at full 
speed along the road, with now and then a 
spurt of running. Thus they devoured the 
way into Italy, talking seldom and saving 
their wind, until the railway lamps of 
modern Ventimiglia shone before them 
and a church bell in old Ventimiglia rang 
midnight overhead from a hill of darkened 
houses. Then they turned their backs on 
moon and sea, to follow the north road that 
wriggles up a narrowing valley into the 
Alps. Beside them rushed the Roia, shin- 
ing and gurgling among its bowlders. 
Straight ahead the mountains floated, 
ghostly gray peaks thinner than smoke but 
bound together with deep, crinkled shadow- 
gorges that gave a hint of solid form. 

“* How loud the river sounds!”’ exclaimed 
Barjavel after some two hours of hurried 
climbing. “It’s noisier than I ever heard 
it before.” 

They were now past Firola and travers- 
ing the blackest of the high gorges, where 


| wooded crags cut off the moonlight. Some- 


times a curving grayness underfoot told 
them where the roadway dodged under the 


| roots of the mountains; sometimes a blind 


tunnel set them groping and echoed each 


| slow footfall sepulchrally; but for the most 


part running water guided them, the hiss 
and rush of Roia torrent beside them 
charging down the twisted glens. 

“But that,” cried Jackdabos, pausing 
and giving ear, “that’s not all water. | 
heard voices.” 

Later he stopped again. 

“*Many voices. A great many. 
time of night?” 

And presently he added in dismay: 

“What the devil? Just when we wanted 
to be alone. Horses and men by the dozen. 
Is it an army coming?” 

The next turn of the road answered his 
question, for it bent sharply round a crag 
and opened a scene that brought them up 
all standing. From lonely darkness they 
were plunged without transition into flaring 
light and busy multitude. Lanterns, 
torches and scattered bonfires glowed from 
end to end of a deep gorge, reddened a long 
forest front of pine branches overhanging 
the hillside on the right, and splashed with 
below on the left, 
the gray-green surface of the Roia. Men 
swarmed everywhere, dumpy silhouettes, 
talking, laughing, calling one another with 
gestures, hopping over great mounds of 
earth in the road, scrambling out from the 
pine bristles, as if the hills had opened and 
poured forth a horde of goblins. They all 
hurried toward the same point—a group 
which, midway among the lanterns and 
fires, was rapidly growing a crowd. 


At this 


“This won't do,” growled Puig, hugging 
his newspaper parcel. *“‘We must cut out 
round this mess.” 

Barjavel, staring at the lights, appeared 
doubtful. 

“‘Better go roundabout,” he agreed; then 
suddenly “Oh, no, I remember!” he 
cried. “ They’re building a railway up here. 
It’s all right. Move ahead. Only work- 
men. This kind of crew is better than a 
wilderness to hide in.” 

“Yes,” said the Jackdaw. “But 
There’s going to be a row. Hear’em? A 
regular Sabbath of cats!” 

And he dashed forward gayly to join the 
tumult and see the fun. His friends, curs- 
ing this fickle ardor of his, followed as best 
they could follow, through heaped and 
cross-piled confusion— hillocks of sand, logs, 
chains, tilted dump carts, derrick ropes, 
quadrilateral beds of broken stone, plank 
bridges and temporary roads, all mud, 
where from among the pine boughs gigantic 
horses, tethered and blanketed, raised here 
and there a sleepy nose and whinnied or 
stamped the ground. 

Jackdabos was soon one of the workmen, 
elbowing his way— more subtly than his 
fellows—-to the heart’s core of the crowd. 
He had spoken truly. A Sabbath of cats 
was well begun. Loud, cheerful, excited, 
scores of Italian voices drowned the lesser 
turbulence of the Roia and made the green 
crags ring with echoes. 

The crowd pushed and swayed, but kept 
its center on the road just before two wine 
shops—cabins crazily built of raw brown 
boards— that stared down with doors and 
windows alight from the forest bank. Each 
cabin bore a wilting bush above a signboard 
scrawled with chalk. The Trattoria dei Fer- 
rovieri still contained men drinking round 
a lantern. Its neighbor, the Hostelry of 
the Poor Devil, was a tiny hut which 
seemed deserted, though a pair of candles 
flickered within. So much the Jackdaw 
spied as he wriggled among the thickest of 
the press. 

Next moment, however, he had no eyes 
for any such trivialities. Among jostling 
bodies that reeked with garlic he saw a long 
white pair of hairy ears flipping back and 
forth. They were the ears of a little white 
ass. The creature tossed her head upward 
and backward rebelliously and made a 
scarlet bridle flash in the lantern light. 

“I’m dreaming,” said the Jackdaw as he 
squeezed between two men and reached the 
donkey's nose. 

There stood the girl—the girl of Aigues- 
Mortes rampart. Flushed and tearful, her 
bare head shining above the swart goblins 
who hemmed her in, she clung with one 
hand to the bridle while with the other, 
holding the same rattan on which Jackda- 
bos had performed his magic, she tried to 
wave back the worst of the crowd. She was 
talking, pleading, imploring breathlessly in 
French. A decent-looking foreman, who 
seemed more or less to understand her, did 
his utmost to clear the ring about them 

On the donkey’s back drooped a figure of 
anguish, the girl’s brother, no longer jaunty, 
but pale asa dead man. His eyes were shut. 
He sat biting his lips and groaning. 

Just then the girl saw Jackdabos. 

“Oh!” Her face lighted, her blue eyes 
flashed as though encountering an old 
friend. ‘‘ You, monsieur! Thank goodness, 
you will help!” 

“What's the matter?” 
daw in English. 

“There was no lantern,” she cried. “‘ My 
brother has broken his leg. There was no 
lantern to warn us, and a pile of logs or ties, 
with a deep hole beyond them. Is there a 
doctor in this camp? Oh, these people! 
Get back! Please, please keep them off 
him. The donkey won’t stand it, and every 
movement 

The Jackdaw instantly wheeled about 
and began patting the nearest heads and 
shoulders. 

*“Come, boys,” he said with lively good 
humor; “fall back a step or two. Of your 
grace, make room. A _ gentleman has 
broken his leg. Pass the word back. Show 
a little mercy and give the gentleman room 
to suffer in. What the devil, it is not the 
end of the world!” 

With that he put a jest of highly per- 
sonal, descriptive flavor on an odd-faced 
man who seemed the most forward and 
boisterous in the front rank. It was a merry 
word. low in its origin, but apt. The vic- 
tim’s friends laughed. Jackdabos, with 


asked the Jack- 
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For over 40 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Son of Boston has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing concerns in America selling to 
jewelers However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pro- 
spective diamond purchaser: 





1 carat, $95.00 


This genuine one carat dia 
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mond ne brilliancy 
and perfectly cut. Mounted 
in Tiffany style, 14k. solid 
gold setting Money re- 
funded # your jewe! « 
duplicate it for leas the 
125. Our price di- 
rect to you 





Ladies’ Diamond 
Ring, $205.00 


This ring is made of ail 
latinum, richly carved and 





work «fect. Set with per 
ectly cut, blue-white dia 
mond — - 








of rings: — 
“carat. . $ 32.00 
\ carat . 43.00 
carat . 65.00 
1% carats 139.00 
2 carats 189.00 
3 carats. 512.00 
Money refunded it these 
monds can be hased 
wowhe tor ke han of 


4 carats, $680.00 ied wane 

We ‘ “u as to urr ‘ uty t 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 
If desired rings wil! be sent to your 

Bank or any Express Co., with priv 
lege of examination. Our diamond 
guarantee for 5 years’ full value 
goes with every purchase 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS t# 









DIAMONDS 
This book is beaut 


lustrated Tells how ¢t 
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Jason Weiler & Son 


367 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp and Paris. 












No Vibration 


Absolutely dependable 
Easy to start —Easy to manage. 
The finest rowboat motor made. 


rerunoer KOBAN 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 

The original 2-cylinder rowboat motor. 

New 1916 features it te 


va ude tilting 









multig ds, right-hand tiller, waterproof Ignition 
tumer, fool-proof carbureter, Acroplane-Type 
Magneto, and many others 

DOES NOT SHAKE THE BOAT 3 
because pposed cylinders fire at same time BP. 


Reverses by simply 














a4 Rider AGENTS Wanted 


in each town to ride and show a new 1916 
model “RANGER” bicycle. Write for our 
special offer on a sample to introduce 
Di RED FREE on approval and 30 
Send for big free catalog and 
particulars of most marvelous offer ever 
made on a bicycle. You will be astonished 
at our low prices and remarkable terms. 
$4 STYLES, sizes and colors in Ranger 
bicycles. Most complete line in America 
Mim Other guaranteed models $11.95, $14.75 
and $17.60. A_few good second-hand 
bicycles taken in trade, $3 to to clear 
Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, and all 
bicycle supplies af half usual prices. Do not buy 
until you get our catalog and offers. Write Now 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-55, CHICAGO 
Ends Garter Troubles 


Shir-Gar supports sock 
» perfectly without bind- 
as own ay m& ing the leg. Holds shirt 

' smooth. Easily ad- 
justed, service- 
able. Dealers or by 
mail 50c. Dept. 20. 


SHIRT GARTER CO.co. ures toms 
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fluent cajolery, at once pursued this advan- 


| tage and, aided by the foreman, shoved and 


| and central hero of the piece. 


tugged and persuaded until the laborers 
cheerfully enough gave way and formed a 
circle, crying shame on those who still 
pushed from behind. 

Thus in a moment the Jackdaw, who 
would willingly have avoided notice, found 
himself a chief personage, the interpreter 
Lanterns on 
the ground served as footlights, beyond 
which the audience jammed and struggled - 
a cloud of dark faces, of gleaming teeth 
and eyeballs, of stable odors mingled with 
garlic. 

“I saw lights,”’ continued the girl, begin- 
ning to sob with relief. “I thought there 
must be a doctor here. Oh, there must be!” 

Jackdabos interpreted. 

“No,” replied the foreman, shaking his 
crop-head. “I'm sorry for the lady. We 


| have no doctor.” 


The drooping rider on the ass groaned, 


| and swayed as though to fall. 


“Neéver mind, Ruth,” he mumbled be- 
tween clenched teeth. 

His sister gave him a quick upward 
glance, full of anxiety and pity; then her 
eyes met the bold, black, friendly eyes of 
the Jackdaw. Neither girl nor ragamuffin 
spoke a word, but intelligence crossed in- 
telligence perfectly. 

“You will help me?” 

“To the world’s end.” 

He was about to act on this dumb prom- 


| ise, when from the lighted door of the 


| Ferrovieri drinking den, and down the bank, 





PeEM oration 





came staggering a group of bleary, tousle- 
headed rascals. 

They broke through into the charmed 
circle and stared owlishly. One drunkard 


| was nursing half a loaf of bread, on which 


he mechanically smeared a gobbet of cheese 
with a table knife. 

“What's here?” cried these roisterers 
thickly; and they whooped and began to 
talk nonsense. 

Among them was a young scoundrel with 
a cunning, depraved face, who seemed less 
drunk than his companions. He brushed 
the hair out of his eyes, bent forward, hands 
on knees, and leered up at the girl. 

** Ah, bellissima !"’ he crooned amorously. 
“Art thou come at last—and with all that 
glorious hair?” 

He sidled closer, thrust his ugly nose 
within an inch of hers, and said something 
which luckily she did not understand. 

Jackdabos understood it. So did the 
workmen, most of whom laughed. But 
Jackdabos laughed not at all. He caught 
the creature and threw him against the 
wall of witnesses. 

“Never dare say that!” he ordered in a 
whisper that cut through the crowd and 
made all still. He himself saw dimly for a 
moment, as if the ring of lanterns had 
turned red. Dimly his enemy’s face gath- 
ered out of the darkness, and grew clear. 
It was a pale, wasted, grinning face, with 
loathsome dank hair flung over its fore- 
head. The fellow was not drunk at all, but 
cold with fury. 

“Never say it?” He rose to a crouching 
posture and drew from his bootleg a long 
blade. 

Then deliberately he said it again, and 


worse. 

The Jackdaw, swifter than though all 
had been prearranged, caught the table 
knife from him who ate bread and cheese. 
He took it lightly in passing. What fol- 
lowed was a rush and a shock, as of a tiger 
charging a bewildered calf. Somebody fell, 
a wonnied bag of clothes, rolling among the 
workmen’s boots. Jackdabos pitched away 
his knife. It was not clean. 

“You heard him,”’ he declared haughtily. 

The Roia made its voice prevail in the 
long hush. 

Jackdabos turned. He saw the white ass 
blinking; her rider peering dully as through 
a mist of pain at the fallen body; and be- 
side these the girl wringing her hands. At 
sight of her he woke to the meaning, the 
continuity, the fatality of things. 

“What have I done?” he cried sharply, 
and ran toward her like a child or a suppli- 
ant. “You countedon mefor help. Ofool! 
Miserable fool!” 

She stared at him with a horror which he 
could not fathom. 

“There'll be trouble. I made it for you, 
yes, but I'll get you out of it. Come.” 

He reached forth his right hand to beckon 
her away, clear of this danger which al- 


ready growled on every side. ‘“‘Come!”’ he 
besought her. “Trust me. Trust a poor 
fool.” She recoiled from his hand. Blood 


covered the knuckles, where that pale beast 
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had scratched him after all. It was his own 
blood, and shed on her account. She could 
not be so unjust. — 

“Oh, well,” he said after waiting, and 
turned to face the storm 

It burst with shouts and confusion and 
the brandishing of many Italian fists. A 
man dashed headlong and grappled for his 
throat. Jackdabos tore the man loose, then 
held him at arm's length. 

“Be quiet,”’ commanded Jackdabos. “I 
don’t want to hurt you.” 

But his captive, one of the drunken party, 
began writhing and screeching for help. 

*“What! Are strangers to come here and 
kill us? At them! Save me, boys!” 

A dozen men sprang forward. The Jack- 
daw freed his fists and made play while he 
might. The ring closed, the blows were 
going blindly. 

“It can’t last long,” thought the Jack- 
daw, dodging, smiting and being smitten. 
This was the worst fight he had ever 
known, for there was no pleasure in it; the 


presence of the girl, directly behind him, | 


clogged his soul with torment, a nightmare 
of reproach. “It can’t last long.” 
Someone whom he had knocked over 
crept in and tackled him round the knees. 
He went down gamely, fighting, but none 
the less down 
A roar of triumph passed over his body. 


ai 


HE roar of triumph sounded strangely, 

not because it rang in the ears of defeat 
but because it came from the wrong direc- 
tion. With a rush and a trampling it swept 
over Jackdabos from behind, met his ad- 
versaries full front, and scattered them like 
hornets in a gale 


Panting, aching, stunned with blows, he | 


sat up. 

The roar proceeded from Barjavel, who 
was charging the enemy alone, sweeping his 
mighty arms like a swimmer. Every sweep 
overturned three or four workmen. 

“Back to the wine shop!” cried the giant 
over his shoulder. “Into the wine shop, 
Jacko, the other one, the little one. Into 
the Poor Devil!” 

Shouting, he stooped, caught a burly 
rioter by the ankles, whirled him aloft like 
an Indian club, then swung him horizon- 
tally through the air. A windrow of the mob 
fell before this human cudgel. 

Jackdabos cast a glance behind. 


At the wine-shop door above stood Puig, 


hesitating, clinging still to his white bun- 
dle. The hesitation was brief. Next mo- 
ment the smith dropped his treasure on the 
threshold, leaped up, caught the signboard 
of the Poor Devil, hoisted himself like an 
acrobat, wrenched off the faded wine-bush, 
and fell with it to the ground. 

“Hoy!” yelled Puig in a berserker voice. 

He ran to the nearest bonfire, into which 
he poked the bush. Resinous evergreen, 
dried to the color of iron-rust, it caught at 
the first touch and flamed 

“Hoy!” hooted the smith. Hurtling 
down the bank into the fray, he laid about 
him with his burning bush. “Get the lady 
out, Jacko! Indoors! The way’s clear. In- 
doors!”’ 

The fallen Jackdaw gaped, rubbed his 
head and sprang up. Once afoot, he gath- 
ered his wits. 

The white ass, frightened by Puig’s fire, 
was backing violently, though the girl 
dragged at the halter. Jackdabos went to 
the ass and laid a gentle hand on her nose 
bone. 

“We are going into the Poor Devil now,” 
hesaid. ‘‘Come, little friend of our Saviour.” 

All animals were kind to him. The ass 
forgot to struggle, moved willingly where 
he led. Upright on her sat brother Ralph, 
but like a man in aswoon. The girl, releas- 
ing the halter, followed. As they climbed 
the bank Jackdabos looked down on the 
fight and saw the road swept clean of 
people, the ring of lanterns deserted, 
the mob retreating, dividing, falling before 
his friends. Puig’s bonfire bough whirled 
among scared faces, threshed them and 
showered them with sparks, while the roar- 
ing giant caught up men by handfuls, 
cracked their heads together, and tossed 
thém away like rubbish, laughing and talk- 
ing while he fought. 

“This,”’ resounded the voice of Barjavel, 
“is better than living in a house!” 

The Hostelry of the Poor Devil con- 
tained two flickering candles, as before, but 
apparently nothing else. Through its open 
door Jackdabos led the ass, who stepped 
daintily over the sill, over Puig’s news- 
paper parcel, into the middle of the floor. 

(Continued on Page 60) 



















Dad’s Den 


“Say, Mother,” 
like to be alone occasionally, 
we can read and smoke and talk 
Father gets the 
when Sue has a crowd 


said Bob, “we men 
where 


fgets sometimes 
of girls around 
l've a great idea for his birthday 


present. Witt 


NEPONSET 


WALL BOARD 
For Walls and Ceilings 


I can have a dandy den made in th 
attic; we can have it finished in no 


tin 
So they got on the job The cat 
penter did the work in a couple ol 


days while Father was at busine 
and Mother and Sue made a ft 
curtains and things 

A corner of the bare old attic wa 
made into what Sue calls the coz 
room in the house mn oak wain 
scoting of Neponset Wall Board, and 
above it and for the 


colored Neponset 


ceiling, cream 


Did Father like his birthday present 

Yes, indeed ! 

There are a hundred wa 

can use this convenient and « 

waterproof and ready -finished material 
Send for Free Booklet— 
“‘Repairing and Bailding’’ 


BIRD & SON (Es. 1795 
257 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


1434 Monadnock Building 
Washingtoa 
Hamutoa, Ont 
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Omjfort. 


in Suspenders 


Forty million pairs of Shirley President 
Suspenders have been made, sold and 
given comfort and satislaction to the 
wearers. There is just one reason 
why a man continues to replace a 
worn-out pair 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 59 


with a new pair of the 
same kind. /e likes them. A tial 
proved them to be comfortable and 
durable. Future purchases are made 
because of satisfaction. 

Many wearers have a pair for cach wit 
k's convenient 

Shirley President means 
Suspender Comfort aad a Guarantee 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. \y \/ 
SHIRLEY, MASS y 
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cr . F. O. B. Racine for 5-Passenger Touring 
Car, or 3-Passenger Roadster. 7-Passenger 
Touring Body, $35 Extra. New Mitchell 


Eight, $1450 f. 0. b. Racine. 


May 20, 1916 


Six cylinders; high-power, high-speed motor; 
127-in. wheelbase ; modern equipment; 26 extras 


Ten Thousand Savings 


Made by John W. Bate—The Efficiency Expert 
Give You 26 Extra Features 


The Mitchell factory now claims to 
hold first place as an efficiency plant for 
building cars of this class. 


It gives the full credit to John W. 
Bate, the famous efficiency expert. 

It offers the proof in 26 extra fea- 
tures —things you will welcome—all 
paid for by factory savings. 


By extra features we mean: 
First, things exclusive to Mitchell. 


Second, very rare features, of which 
no other car embodies more than 3 or 4. 


The Close-Price Era Here 

Cars selling below $1500 are now 
being sold at close prices. There is 
fierce competition, enormous produc- 
tion. Profs are pared to a trifle. 

The important thing today in auto- 
mobile manufacturing is factory econ- 
omy. The efficiency expert is the 
chieftain of Motordom. The value you 
get in a fair-price car depends, in main 
part, on him. 


No More Waste 


Time was when most cars were as- 
sembled. That is, the parts were made 


outside — perhaps in 50 factories. The 
car maker simply put them together. 
The leading makers, long ago, saw 
that this plan must be altered. No in- 
dustry can live amid fierce competition 
under any plan of multiple profits. 


So the fair-price makers in the motor 
field have been making more and more 
of their parts. 


The Mitchell in this respect has gone 
to the limit. In this model factory— in 
the most efficient way known—we build 
98 per cent of this new Mitchell car. 


Then We Have 
John W. Bate 


But our greatest advantage lies in 
John W. Bate. He stands supreme as 
an efficiency expert in the metal-work- 
ing line, we consider. And he has for 
30 years. 

In 1903—at our very start as car build- 
ers—we put Mr. Bate in charge. We 
did it because we were vehicle builders 
and had been for 70 years. And we 
knew from experience that the Mitchell 
car’s place would sometime depend on 
efficiency. 


Allour motor car buildings—covering 


45 acres—were built under his direction. 
All our automatic machines—our thou- 
sands of time-savers— were installed by 
him. And some are his inventions. 


All of our methods, where not a sec- 
ond is wasted, are Mr. Bate’s efficiency 
methods. 


As a result, the New Mitchell is built 
at half what it would have cost even 
five years ago. And we doubt if any 
other factory today could build it with- 
in 20 per cent of our cost. 


See the 26 Extras 


If you question these claims, go see the New 
Mitchell. See its extra length and room. See the 
many costly features unique to the Mitchell. See 
the power tire pump, the reversible searchlights, 
the cantilever springs. 

See the conveniences, the luxuries and beauties 
which other cars omit. Your Mitchell dealer, in 
this new model, will show you 26 of them. 

One or two of them may be found in some rival 
cars. Some costly cars may have three or four of 
them. But all these 26 extras are very rare among 
cars. And most are exclusive to Mitchell. 

The Mitchell price, we believe, is the lowest 
for a high-grade Light Six of this size. But most 
of our savings go into these extras, because they 
are things you'll want. 

Go see them. Ask each one of them, “Do | 
want a car without this?’’ When you have done that 
on 26 of them we think you’ |! choose the Mitchell. 
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A Mid-Year Model 
Brought Out April 15 
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Four Months Newer Than 
January Show Models 


25/ New Cars in One 


Combining All the Best Current Attractions 


This New Mitchell model came out 
April 15. That is from four to eight 
months later than most of the current 
models. 

We completed this body and its 
equipment after the New York Show. 
And our experts and designers, before 
creating this Mitchell, examined 
of the new-season cars. Then in this— 
our mid-year model—they embodied 
the best ideas from all. 


Most Popular Ideas 


Most motor car designers, before 
each new season, work for months be- 
hind locked doors. 

Each gathers all the new ideas he 
can. Each tries to devise some new at- 
tractions to make his car unique. 

At Show time they are all brought 
out. And the motor car buyers decide 
what they like best. 

In each new model there are points 
which excel, and points where others 
beat them. Not until after that fashion 
show can any maker know what new 
ideas will be popular. 


A New Mitchell Idea 


The Mitchell, like others, brought 
out a Show model. And we called it 
‘*The Six of ’16.”’ 

But we started this year on a new 


idea. We are bringing out an after- 
show model. It is built to embody all 
the new conceptions which met favor 
at the Shows. And it comes out at the 
start of spring. 

So you will see in this Mitchell all 
the new ideas that were popular, in- 
stead of only a part of them. 

Where there were several new ideas 
for similar parts, you will find in this 
Mitchell the best one. The New 
Mitchell is a show in itself. 

You will find the handsomest lines 
which appeared in any new model. You 
will find what was voted the best in 
each change. You will find, in addi- 
tion, the 26 extras which are practically 
exclusive to Mitchell. 

In all these ways this April 15 
Mitchell is the most interesting car on 
exhibit. 

No Similar Springs 

The greatest superiority exclusive to 
Mitchell lies in the Bate cantilever 
springs. 

Your Mitchell dealer will prove, in 


a five-minute ride, that this feature 
means the easiest-riding car known. 


This is no trifling supremacy. It will 
astound you. You will hardly believe 
that a car can ride ruts so nearly as it 
rides on a pavement. 

Mitchell owners don’t use shock ab- 
sorbers. There are no rebound straps on 
the Mitchell. No jolts will lift passen- 
gers from the tonneau seats. The 
Mitchell rides obstructions asa boat rides 
waves, and the sensation is delightful. 


What Our Owners Escape 


Mitchell owners don’t pump their tires by hand 
They don’t back in the dark without searchlights be- 
hind them. They don’t enter an unlighted tonneau 

They are never cramped, for our wheelbase is 
127 inches. They never lack power 

They have ball-bearing steering parts. They 
have an engine primer on instrument board 
They have a locked compartment for things of 
value, and a tool compartment under hood. And 
you never saw a car where every part of the 
chassis was so accessible. 

Mitchell owners get a lasting body finish. It i 
put on in 22 operations. They get genuine leather 
upholstery, filled with curled hair 

And they get the car which we believe holds the 
records for durability. Six Mitchell cars which we 
know of have averaged 164,372 miles each. That's 
more than 30 years of ordinary driving. 

Those are the reasons why every motor car lover 
should at once see this New Mitchell car 
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UNSAFE RAUNT 





“I'm Using Dr. Lyon’s Again” 


“I tried others fora while—gave them 
a fair test—and now I've gone back to 
the dentifrice mother taught me to use 
when I was a little girl.” 


: After al! there's sc much in knowing that 
3 you can't do more for your teeth than visiting 
your dentist twice a year and three times a day 


~ Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


“Dr. Lyon's Signature is your 
Safeguard 


Mn 




















mi 





Send 2c stamp to- 
day tor a generous 
tral package of either 
Dr. 1 yone Perfect 
Tooth Powder or Den- 
tal \ ream 


1. W. LYON & SONS, Inc. 
522West 27th Street 
New York City 














Goodyear Wingfoot Lawn Hose 


‘IVE alternate layers of rubber and 
braided cotton. In the inside, a tube 
of active, lasting rubber — on the out- 
side, a tough, ribbed rubber cover. 

All welded into one solid weatherproof, 
waterproof, wearproof unit. 

There you have the story of construction 
and the reasons why Goodyear Wing- 
foot Lawn Hose won't burst, kink, 
crack or leak, in several seasons of 
service, 


Hose—the best hose Goodyear makes 
—from the most reliable hardware 

and department stores everywhere: 

4, inch, 18c per foot; 5g inch, 17c; 
bo inch, I6c, 

Look for the Goodyear Wingfoot 
—plainly branded on every five 
feet. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 


GoopeYEAR 








Lawn Hose 
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(Continued from Page 57) 


| Their entrance drove a man backward, in 


surprise, from some peephole near the door, 
where evidently he had been watching the 
combat. He was a wiry, sun-dried, little old 
man, keen of glance, bent, furtive, rapid in 
movement, with scrubby gray hair bris- 
tling like a squirrel’s tail. 

“T don’t keep a stable,” he snapped, 
while his gold earrings trembled fretfully. 
“I keep a wine shop.” 

The Jackdaw disregarded him. 

“Lean over. Let yourself slide. Gently, 
sir,” said Jackdabos to the sufferer. “Now 
into my arms. There. So.’ 

He lifted brother Ralph down from the 


| ass, laid him on the floor, and placed under 


his head Puig’s bundle for a pillow. The 


| girl, kneeling, tried to give aid and comfort. 


“They'll burn the house down over our 
heads,” complained the landlord 

A voice from the doorway answered: 

“No, they won't.” It was Barjavel, 
glowing with exercise. He remained out- 
doors, his attention divided between room 
androad. “If theydo—here. I'll buy the 
shop. 

Reciavel reached in a bottomless gulf of 
a pocket, and dredged up a fistful of gold 
pieces. 

“That enough, Pierre?”’ He tossed them 
chinking ona barrel head where the candles 
burned. “‘The Hostelry of the Poor Devil 
is my house now, Barjavel’s entire.’ 

The landlord stared, made a queer sort of 
choking salaam, then pounced on the coins. 

‘Any more asses outside?” he chuckled. 
“Tf so, bring ‘em in, as many as you like.” 

Jackdabos had his first good look at the 
speaker. 

“What, Pierre, is it you?” he cried joy- 
fully. “Peter the Ferret, always near the 
border! Incorrigible smuggler, show us 
your latest runway. We must be off, old 


| Furet de Bois Joli,” 


The landlord of the Poor Devil stared 
again, then burst out laughing. His dry- 
ness, his furtive air, seemed to drop from 
him like a mask, leaving the man all warmth 
and genuine affection. 

‘Jacko!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, Jacko, 
my dear son, always in trouble!” 

The girl, kneeling by her brother, gazed 
from one to another of these noisy outlaws 
who had forgotten her. 

“You missed your man, Jack,” said Bar- 
javel, grinning. “The dirty brute’s alive 
and well, though you knocked his wind aut 
and scared him green. He’s none the worse. 
Couldn’t be that.” 

“Thank God!” cried the girl. 

Barjavel smiled at her benignly. 

“You may trust yourself,’’ he declared, 
“to my young friend, Monsieur Jackdabos. 
All's well. I must shut the door now. 
Good-by.” 

As he spoke Puig dodged under his arm 


| and entered—a grimy figure powdered with 


Yeu can buy Goodyear Wingfoot Lawn | 


ashes. The door closed after him. The 
shutters were already barred across the one 
pair of windows. 

Imprisoned, the little company in the 
wine shop heard murmurings without, and 
a loud scuffle of many feet approaching. A 
stone hit the boarded front and made the 
place boom like a drum. Barjavel’s voice 
was heard, quietly and calmly expostulat- 
ing. There followed a lull. 

“Show us your back door, Ferret,”’ said 
Jackdabos. “ Don't tell us you haven't any. 
We know you better.” 

The little landlord winked solemnly. 

“a wouldn’ t do this for everybody,” he 
replied. ‘‘ But for you, son, and your party, 
here is one gate into France.” 

The back wall of the wine shop appeared 
a solid rank of shelves which contained bot- 
tles, wicker flasks, liquor jugs, a few loaves 
of bread, and smoked meats hangin 
mysterious brown clusters. Peter, the fen 

ret of the Pretty Wood, went straight to the 

middle compartment, removed a jug, and 
fingered something which clinked in the 
darkness. Toward him, on silent hinges, 
there swung a four-foot width of shelves, to 
reveal an irregular opening bordered with 
rock. This Hostelry of the Poor Devil 
stood with its back against a crag; but in 
that crag yawned a black fissure, tall and 
narrow. 

**Behold my catacombs,” announced the 
landlord. ‘Climb straight up, Jack boy, 
then through the trees, then to your left. 
You'll know the rest 
of the way when you 
see it. The old gran- 
ite path.” 

His guests hung 
back, eying one an- 
other in perplexity. 
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Here at their feet was the chief encum- 
brance, this young man who lay so pale 
and still and handsome, as though asleep 
or dead. 

“T’ll carry him,” growled Puig. “He'll 
have to chew his misery a while longer. Not 
_ first man that ever suffered. Y ou take 

my, Bate, Jacko, and lead the ass. 

” said the girl, looking at Puig 
askance—‘‘ you never can carry my brother. 
He’s so large.” 

The sturdy blacksmith scowled up in 
her face. 

“Can't?” he retorted. 
am I? You wait.” 

Reaching for a wicker flask on a shelf 
Puig skillfully flicked out the oil from its 
neck and took a long swig of wine. Then he 
smacked his lips and, bending down, raised 
the girl’s brother lightly in his arms. 

“T can lug this,’ oasted, “from now 


“Poor little runt, 


till Christmas. 

Jackdabos meanwhile gathered up the 
Trojan plate—which seemed a worthless 
burden at that moment—and took the ass 
by her mane. Peter the Ferret lighted them 
with a candle to the mouth of the fissure, 
where, smiling and bowing, he wished the 
young lady good night, a pleasant journey, 
and a safe recovery to the poor gentleman. 
The girl faltered somewhat, as well she 
might do, when she saw before them a 
crooked slit of a cavern floored with broken 
rocks. 

“You're not afraid?” urged the Jackdaw 
impatiently. ‘‘Our friend Monsieur Bar- 
javel, who is a gentleman, promised | 
should do my best for you. I shan’t lose my 
head again to-night.” 

They stepped through rows of bottles 
into the cleft — Puig and his armful, the girl 
next, Jackdabos and the white donkey last. 
No sooner were they well inside the crag 
than Pierre closed his smuggler’s door and 
left them blinded. 

They heard—as if the sound came float- 
ing over the Poor Devil's roof—a loud, 
musical voice lifted in oratory. Barjavel, 
abandoned, was not only guarding the 
front door but winning his audience. He had 
the mob laughing. 

“No one is much hurt?” he inquired per- 
suasively. ‘‘Those who wanted a fight have 
had one, the rest of us were entertained. 
It’s either Saturday night or Sunday morn- 
ing. We don’t have to work to-morrow. As 
owner of the Poor Devil, I invite you all to 
come have a drink. Until the house goes 
dry as a bone ——- 

They lost his conclusion in a rumble of 
sound; rock walls enfolded them with dun- 
geon silence and darkness; the donkey’s 
hoofs clattered on pebbles, now and then 
flashing a long, soft spark, until at last, after 
many winding ascents among jagged gran- 
ite and tangled roots, light began dawning 
overhead. They mounted as through a suc- 
cession of ruined chimneys. A steep and 
dusty climb brought them from rocks to 
matted pine boughs; another, from boughs 
to pale moonlight on a mountain ridge. 
They had forgotten the moon. Here in the 
cold, upper air she covered a bosom of the 
hills with mystical pallor. 

Puig laid the injured man on the grass 
and busied himself there. 

“Broken,” said he. “Broken right 
enough, but simple. Better not delay.” 

“We must go get splints,” agreed the 
Jackdaw. 

“No, I'll find ’em,” 
stay with the lady.” 

He disappeared among the pine needles 
whence they had climbed. 

“Poor old Ralph, are you suffering?” 
asked the girl. 

Her brother lay and stared at the setting 
moon. 

“I'm all right,”” he answered, in a tone 
that belied his words. —— comfortable, 
thanks. It’s my own fool fault. Sorry we 
didn’t stop where you wanted, Ruth.” 

She sat holding his hand for a while. 

“I ought not have let you go on,” she 
said. “‘The night seemed so beautiful. We 
were both moonstruck.” 

He did not reply, but shivered. Jackda- 
bos, who had remained aloof, standing by 
the snowy flank of the ass, now came for- 
ward, took off his jacket and spread it over 
the man’s body. He then returned to his 
omen The girl presently rose and joined 

im there. 


said Puig. “You 
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“You must be cold, sir.” 

“Not at all,” he answered, though 
drenched in sweat and ready to freeze 
“Thank you, mademoiselle.” 

She stood regarding him doubtfully. He 
made no advances. 

““Can’t you bring us to a doctor?” 

He offered a gesture of excuse. 

“Have patience. We shall go on imme- 
ade when we have set your brother's 
eg. 
“Can you do that?” 

“That?” He shrugged his shoulders. 

“We can try. Broken bones, mademoiseile, 
are nothing novel to us.’ 

She was on the point of giving him up, he 
appeared so distant, so grave, so wrapt 
from her understanding by ages of hard, 
patient experience. A detail, slight but odd, 
increased this effect. The late scuffle with 
the workmen had knocked his old cloth 
headgear into a curious overhanging fold, 
so like the Phrygian cap that in the moon- 
light he seemed the incarnation of some 
youthful god. What god, she could not re- 
member. 

Piqued, and also very anxious to main- 
tain at least a form of friendliness with her 
guide, she made another attempt. 

“Aren't you glad the man’s alive?” 

“What man?” he inquired. 

“The man you stabbed.” 

“I didn’t stab anyone.” Jackdabos 
leaned on the donkey’s shoulder and warmed 
his hands in his pockets. “I was awkward. 
I failed. That’s why he’s alive.” 

“And you don’t care!” she exclaimed, 
growing indignant. “You tried to kill, and 
you’ re not sorry. 

The leaning stoic surprised her with an 
outburst of passion. 

“T tried to let him have it right through 
his raspberry!” he cried, exulting. ‘“‘ Make 
the worst of that, mademoiselle, if you like. 
It doesn’t matter. The wish to kill was 
there, though you hate me for it and 
wouldn’t touch my hand. Sorry? Yes, I’m 
sorry because— well, what you call a gen- 
tleman would have kept his head, thought 
of you first, and got you out of this botch 
better than what I’m doing.” 

He broke off abruptly, and stared at the 
grass frosted with moonlight. 

““My blood’s not that kind,” he added. 

She waited for his next word. It did not 
come. Jackdabos patted the donkey’s neck, 
then remained motionless—a queer little 
statue of pride and penitence, crowned with 
his Phrygian cap. 

“The man you tried to kill,” she resumed, 

“what did he say? 

“Nothing.” 

“I insist on your telling me. 

“Girl,” replied the Jackdaw sternly, 
“you are very young. You don’t under- 
stand men. Be content with that.” 

The trees below them rustled. Puig came 
toiling out of the shadows, up the barren 
curve of the ridge. 

On his shoulder he carried a bundle of 
scantlings that rattled, and in his hand a 
coil of light rope. 

“I stole the best I could find,” he re- 
ported. 

The Jackdaw sprang forward. 

“We'll set your brother's leg,” 
with alacrity. “ 
courage.” 

By moonlight he and Puig squatted to 
perform the necessary work. It was not 
easy. But the girl, watching them and 
vainly trying to help, found herself lost in 
wonder at their quickness, their powerful, 
unerring movements, their knowledge of 
what to do. Her brother made never a 
sound until the process ended and he lay 
with one scantling from armpit to ankle, 
another from ankle to crotch, both bound 
cunningly with rope that nowhere pinched 
or loosened. 

“Thanks, you chaps,”’ he moaned. “ You 
did that—ah!—like a charm.” 

“Did well yourself. Good pluck,”’ said 
Puig. “I like him better than I thought.” 

Jackdabos helped the girl to rise. This 
time their hands met. 

“*Now for France and a good doctor,” he 
said. “I know the short way over the hills.” 

Through the troubles of that moment she 
felt a curious fear and joy, as if she had sud- 
denly become the owner of some beautiful 
wild —- The moon gradually descended 
among the pines beyond a slant Alpine 
spur, and through 
the mountain air 
passed the change, 
the stir, the universal 
sigh of morning. 


” 


said he 
Now, my poor friend, have 


(TO BE CONCLUDED 
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Did this ever “happen 


£ 


ou climbed the bank to 
pass the other fellow. 
You concentrated the load 
and strain upon the axle 
Bearings. You imposed up- 
on these Bearings the weight 
of the loaded car and at the 
same moment gave them a 
severe, brutal side thrust. 
The New Departure Dou- 
ble Row Ball Bearing here 
shown isa distinctive, fool- 
proof type that ina single 
unit combines the greatest 
capacity for carrying all 
loads— whether coming 
from the weight of the car, 
the shock 7 the road or 
strain orstressfromeitherside. 


New Departure Double Row Ball Bearings have 
never less than eighteen steel Balls to a Bearing. 
What this means in strength and stress capacity 1s 
shown by the fact that a single steel Ball one inch 2. 
in diameter will sustain a load of 75,000 pounds 
without becoming even slightly deformed. aegis 


Dépot New Departure 


aA 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


Hartfo 04 Dew om, Hartford, 


chcut 


British Agents 





We will send it upon request. 
THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. Co. 


pin Office and Works, Bristol, 


to yous 


See 


ew Departure Ball Bear- 
ings conquer friction — 
in the axles, motor, trans- 
mission, difesential. steenng 
gear — Ww herever there are 
roti ating parts. These bear- 
ings increase the life of your 
car—add efhciency to its 
mechanism —and by con- 
serving the power of the 
motor, reduce the cost of 
gasoline and oil. 
New Departure Ball Bearing 
equipment in your Car Is a 
pledge of motor car insurance 
whose only premium is your 
own good judgment. 
There's an interesting Booklet 
for you called “New Depar- 
ture Ball Bearings and What 
They Mean to the Car Owner.” 
Ask for Booklet “A 


Conn, 


Brown Bros., Lid 
Jacot 


ondo 
Holst, Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark 
16 Rue d' Armaillé 
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“Lend us 
_your ear” 


So speak we to the 
farmer when his corn 
is ripe. The sap of his 
corn makes corn syrup. 
We combine it with 
pure cane sugar. Thus 
you get only Nature’s 
purest sweetening in 
your Sterling Gum. 
And gloved hands stand 
guard over cleanliness 
through all 14 processes. 


The Sterling Gum Co 
Inc., New York 
The Sterling Gum Co 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 





Sterling 


PEPRERMINT GUM 








Peppermint- fa Red Wrapper 
Cimnamon— tn Blu 








‘McDermott Hydraulic Force Cup 
For Cleaning Clogged Drains 


Just out 1 new attachment to be used with 
garden hose, for cleaning stopped up sink drains 
et by water pressure Ordinarily it cleans 


thoroughly in 30 seconds. Hun- 
Cup Only Seat dreds already in use 


estpaid = any- Guarantee.-If it doesn't do 





where for $ the work, send back the cleaner 
P.O Mos with sales slip and the maker 
we sprees will refund money 
4 
AGENTS WANTED 
id 20 to 100 
a Ret nity active ona 
i offer f ts made now 
= nd $1 for sa te for 







pe lars and prices to agents 
JOHN Mec ‘DERMOTT 
444 Broedway, Les Angeles 


References: Los Angeles 
& Savings Bank; Duo 
w Hradetreet's, Los Angeles 














Protect Yourself! 


AT STORES AND FOUNTAINS 


ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 
MALTED MILK 


Buy it in the sealed glass jars. 


The Best is always the Cheapest 
Substitutes cost YOU same price 
\WANTED AN IDEA! W ho can think of some 


simple thing to patent’? Protect your ideas, they may 





bring you wealth. Write for “ Needed Inventions and 
at w to Get Your Patent and Your Mone RANDOLPH 
to. Dept 137, Patent Attorneys, Wash ington, I D ‘ 





PATENTS "v=: BUY 
pfatente that FULLY Protect- 


a we roof and rehable books fre re 
ac BY . Pons ioueens ous Barrister Bidg., Washington, D. C 
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“Mr. Muleahy—or you,” was the reply. 

“T take it Mr. Mulcahy knew the law, he 
having been vice president of this bank 
some time?” Simms questioned dryly. 

“Undoubtedly,” said the examiner. 
“You understand, I’m not questioning | Mr. 
Mule ahy’s being good for the amount.’ 

“In ninety days,”’ Captain Simms re- 
marked. “I have till to-morrow, sir? 

Mr. Mandico explained briefly what 
would happen should he be compelled to 
make a report to the Comptreller of the 
Currency. Simms listened, nodded and 
reached for his hat. 

“T had best be going,’’ he said. 

“T believe Mr. Mulcahy has returned to 
his San Francisco office,’’ the examiner sug- 
gested. 

“He has,” said Simms, and passed out of 
the office, paying no attention to Mr. Mace’s 
hasty entrance and demand to see him. 

‘I shall remain in town for a day or so, 
Mr. Mace,”’ Mr. Mandicoremarked quietly. 
“Now as to that charge against profit and 
loss in the matter of — 

It was precisely four o’clock—closing 


| time for the Fourth National—when Mr. 


Mace stared up from his desk just behind 
the cashier’s to meet the icy gaze of Judge 
Mulcahy. 

“Where is C aptain Simms?” he was de- 
manding. 

“I thought you were in San Francisco, 
sir,” said the new vice president, rising 
slowly and trying to conceal a smile. 

“Where is Captain Simms, you fool?” 
roared Mulcahy. 

Mr. Mace appeared to allow the insult 
of words and tone to run off his mental and 
moral feathers, smiled, and nodded toward 
the bank examiner, who was placidly tot- 
ting up columns in a ledger. 

“I think Mr. Mandico may know, Mr. 
Mulcahy.” 

The lord of the Astoria and Fort Bragg 
Transportation Company shifted his 
stormy glance, caught his breath, and said: 

‘You? D——n!” 

Mr. Mandico dropped off the stool, 
picked up his notebook, and came forward. 

““Captain Simms has gone out, I believe, 
to cover a note for forty thousand dollars 


| that I felt compelled to call his attention 


to,”’ he said calmly. 

“Gone! Where to?” came the harsh de- 
mand. 

Mr. Mandico remarked that his informa- 
tion did not go farther than his surmise. 
Mr. Mace broke in with a sibilant state- 
ment that he didn’t expect to see Captain 
Simms again for some time. 

The innuendo was not lost. Mr. Mandico 
shrugged his shouiders. Judge Mulcahy 
changed his demeanor, as only he could do, 
and fixed his cold, calculating eyes on the 
former cashier. 

“You knew about that loan he made me, 
Mr. Mace?” 

Mr. Mace felt rather than saw that 
something was going amiss; but, confident 
of his own impeccable behavior, he thought 


| best merely to say: 





| 


“Of course! But I didn’t venture to 
make any remarks— seemed a personal mat- 
ter between yourself and the captain, sir.”’ 

“T'll give you ten minutes to find Captain 
Simms and bring him back here—you!” 
roared Mulcahy as he watched Mr. Mace’s 
hesitation, dawning sense of error, and hasty 
exit. Then he turned to the examiner. 

“T was trying a little experiment on a 
bet,” he said almost shamefacedly. ‘Of 
course Captain Simms fell for my joke. I 
thought that worm of a Mace would have 
warned him. He didn’t? A pretty vice 
preside nt for a bank!” 

‘It wasn’t a joke,” Mr. Mandico said 
with official severity. ‘‘A felony, in fact.’ 

“Another matter came up,” Mulcahy 
explained, growing still more abashed. “I 
forgot the ten days you promised to be 
back in were up, and - 

“Ah!” said Mr. Mandico. 

Mulcahy thrust both hands into his pock- 
ets and drew out various check books. In 
these he wrote vigorously a moment and 
then shoved the result in at the new cashier, 
who had discreetly kept in the background. 

* Forty thousand, and interest for ninety 
days,” the judge growled. “Stung! Gimme 
that note, Mr.—er 

*Mandico.” 

“*Mandico,”’ said Mulcahy. “‘Allsettled?”’ 

The examiner reached for his hat just as 
Mr. Mace came in and looked confusedly 
about him. 


““Where’s Simms?” bellowed Mulcahy, 
suddenly growing red. “Where i is he?” 

“* He —— He’sgone!”’ faltered Mr. Mace. | 

Even the imperturbable Mandico was 
astonished at the sudden frenzy that seized 
the usually icebound Mulcahy. He fairly 
gnashed his teeth as he grasped Mr. Mace 
by the lapel of his coat and shook him. 

“T’ve come all the way from San Fran- 
cisco just to get hold of Simms. I must 
have Simms! Where is he?” 

Mr. Mace jerked angrily away. 

“Where is he?”’ he sneered. “‘ Made his 
escape, I suppose, while he could.” 

“Mr. Mace,”’ said Mulcahy in an altered 
tone, “you are the most complete imbecile 
I've ever known. But possibly you can 
understand this: That forty-thousand note 
was not a test of Simms—I know him! It 
was a test of you! Do you see? Now I’ve 
settled that note and all’s clear so far as 
Captain Simms is concerned. You will 
please resign instantly and get out! But I 
want Simms!” | 

“T tell you he’s gone!” Mr. Mace pro- 
tested. 

Still calmer grew the great man. He 
leaned forward through the grille, quite 
confidentially. 

‘Now just explain,” he said patiently. 

“Where has Captain Simms gone?” 

“I told him he had till to-morrow at four 
o'clock to cover that note,”” Mr. Mandico 
remarked. “I recall a single observation he 
made, which was to the effect that you were 
aware, at the time of asking for the loan, of 
the total illegality of the transaction and 
of the fact that you could not be expected 
to settle until the note was due. He seemed 
thoroughly impressed with the three facts 
I have noted.” 

Mulcahy swallowed heavily. He turned 
his baleful eyes again on Mace. 

“And do you happen to know where he 
went to collect this—er—forty thousand 
dollars, Mr. Mace?”’ 

“All I know is that he jumped on a tug 
down at the lower wharf and went to sea, 
gasped Mr. Mace. 

“To sea!” boomed Mulcahy in a tone 
that shook the fixtures; and Mr. Mandico 
and Mr. Mace listened open-mouthed to the 
great Mulcahy while ke execrated the uni- 
verse in one tremendous sweeping anathema, | 
ending with “ You've done it!” 

““Done what?” the others echoed with 
one voice. 

“It!” roared the infuriated magnate. 
“And for sixty-two hours I’ve kept the 
secret from the whole Pacific Coast; from 
all the hungry dogs that have been slaver- 
ing for years to get their teeth into Mul- 
cahy, to gnaw my bones. What do you 
think I took one of my own steamers for | 
and made Astoria in thirty-one hours from 
the San Francisco bar and crossed in when 
everything else was bar-bound? Hey? 
What do you suppose I came all this way 
for? Not to do any silly business with the 
Fourth National, but to get Captain Simms! 
Simms! The only man alive I dare trust! | 
And you've started him off; and he'll 
get me!” 

“How?” demanded Mr. Mandico, dis- 
playing a perfect curiosity. 

With a gesture that consigned Mr. Mace 
to oblivion forever, Mulcahy stalked away 
from the window, waited for the examiner, 
and drew him into a corner. There the 
spoke earnestly for a moment. Then Mul- 
cahy’s voice boomed out: 

“Mr. Mandico, it pays to have a busi- 
ness man to talk with. You're right. Of 
course I'll use the wireless.” 

Followed a long half hour in which, over 
the telephone, the great Mulcahy conde- 
scended to implore various wireless oper- 
ators to catch the seagoing tug Fearless and 
recall her and her new master, Matthew | 
Simms. Darkness fell before the final re- 
sponse came in. The Fearless had passed 
the lightship and vanished into the storm 
that was raging from Cape Flattery to Cape | 
Blanco. | 





Mulcahy turned his pallid face to the 
bank examiner's. 

“See?” he whispered huskily. “Simms! 
He'll get me. I kept the secret; but Simms 
knew, of course, something about matters. 
And he’ll be bac k here by four to-morrow! 
He’ s got me!” 

‘I I don’t wholly sympathize with 
you,”’ remarked Mr. Mandico. 

“You don’t know Captain Simms,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ You fellows don’t count in the 

(Conctuded on Page 65) 
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VERY Florsheim 

low shoe is Skele- 
ton Lined for coolness— 
an exclusive Florsheim 
feature that prevents chafing 
at the heel and eliminates all 
warm weather foot troubles. 


Why wear leather lined low 
shoes for summer when cloth 
lining absorbs perspiration 
and outwears the linings 
ordinarily used? 





A Style for Every Taste 
$5 to $8 
“Styles of the Times” 


(Free Booklet) — and name 
of local dealer on request, 


The Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 
Chicago, 
U.S. A. 

Skeleton Lined 

“ Flexsole h 


Oxford 
“Arab” last, 
$0 























What’s Your Car Worth? 


Suppose you wanted to sell your car 
How much could you get for it? 

You know yourself the value of a car is 
largely determined by its appearance. Keep 
your car cleaned and bright with 


ZIT bev wasn 


and pocket the money you've been pay- 
ing the garage man for soap-and-water 
cleaning 

ZIT isa harmless liquid that is sprayed on the 
car and rubbed off with a soft cheesecloth ‘ 
remarkable cleaner and polisher is ZIT It 
cleans quickly and wel 

lf your dealer doesn't sell ZIT, send us his 
name and $1.25 and we will send the complete 
outfit by parcel post. Guaranteed satisfactory 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass. 














Try - 7Fireless Cooker 
My Rapis 5 Days—FREE 


etry ¢ ‘ook every meal on it.4 


If you are not satisfied and 
/ delighted I will refund 
¥\ every cent. Get my 


a Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout 
Full set of famous “Wear 
Ever” aluminum cooking 
utensils comes with it 
s Ask for free book of val 
uable recipes 
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A Great Product and 
a Great Organization 


The Rap 


Two years ago C. O. Frisbie, President of the 
Cornell Wood Products Co., made this prophecy: 


**THIS COMPANY WILL DOMINATE; it will take 
its place at the top of the wood-board industry; its 
supremacy will be built entirely on the quality of its 
product, service to dealer and consumer and on the 
organization behind it.” 


This prophecy has, in our judgment, come true. Today 
Cornell Wood Products Company owns and operates the 
largest single mill in the world combining all processes 
of manufacturing wood-board under one roof. It is de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of this product. 


Cornell: 


FOR WALLS 


Cornell sales for the first three months of 1915 were four times 
as great as the first three months of 1914. The sales for the 
first three months of 1916 were nine times as great as the 
first three months of 1914. 

Our conviction that this prophecy has come true is further 
emphasized by thousands of dealers and thousands of sat- 
ished users of Cornell-Wood-Board throughout this and for- 


eign countries. 


2 i 





The Cornell department of design will, upon request, 
draw up free, plans and specifications, with cost esti- 
mate, for the use of Cornell-Wood-Board in any room 
or rooms. 
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Built on 
Quality and Service 


6 Power 


4 

‘Cornell quality is honest quality, 
maintained every 
backed by an iron-clad guarantee that Cornell 
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consistently 






in of manufacture, 






process 

















Wood-Board will not warp, buckle, chip, crack 
or fall. 

Cornell service is the unbroken chain of satis 
faction that binds manufacturer, dealer and user 






together in mutual interest. Means quick deliv 
eries at lowest cost; builds bigger business for 
dealers and points the way to greater economy 
in building. 














PARTITIONS 


Cornell-Wood-Board is a pure wood-fibre product made 
boards of convenient sizes. It is the ideal material for walls, 
ceilings and partitions. It is thoroughly sized and surfaced 
takes paint or kalsomine perfectly. 
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It is an 


Gives 


and other buildings like new 
assurance of beauty and permanence in new buildings 
the beautiful panel and beam effects. Easily and 
applied. Nails direct to studding or over old walls. 


Cornell-Wood-Board is used for homes, 
fices, theatres, display windows, farm buildings 


| CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
(C. O. Frisbie, President) 

Ti ate Offices — 173-175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

Mills: Cornell, Wisconsin 


It makes old homes 
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Shoe-Bills Cut 
One-Half to Two-Thirds 


NEOUIN soles wear twice as long as 

leather on adults’ shoes—three times as 
long on children’s, because children’s leather 
soles are usually inferior quality. 


Neolin cuts shoe-bills one-half to two-thirds. 


It needs no breaking-in. It is as flexible as 
an old shoe the first time you wear it. 
It gives as readily. 


It makes walking easier. Its flexibility per- 
mits the foot-muscles to exercise and 
strengthen themselves. 


Without inflicting the discomforts of leather 
soles, Neolin has the feel of them. But it 
affords vastly greater foot-ease. 


It is water-proof. It does not crack or break. 


Neolin is noiseless. It does not scratch or 
scar floors or furniture. 


You can safely give the children the freedom 
of the house. 


lf any member of the family needs shoes— 
if shoes need re-soling—by all means get 
Neolin. 


Ask for it by name. 
The dealer should have shoes with Neolin 


soles. He can get them—at no extra cost 
to yu—from jobber or manufacturer. 


The cobbler has only to ask the shoe-findings 
house for Neolin, if he hasn't already got it. 


Every Genuine Neolin Sole 
Bears the Brand feolin 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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(Concluded from Page 62) 
business world because you don’t figure 
right on people! Simms is a smart man; an 
honest man. He thinks I deliberately did 
him out of forty thousand dollars. Most 
folks would be afraid of me— Mulcahy. 
Simms isn’t. He just says to himself: ‘Mul- 
cahy will pay that!’” 


In the gusty murk forty miles northwest 
of Grays Harbor Matthew Simms was 
speaking across the big steering wheel of 
the Fearless to his mate: 

“I’m not working for Mulcahy any more. 
How did I find out about this? Why, I 
knew that there was a shipment of bullion 
due to leave Latouche on the twenty-first, 
on the Christopher. Usually about six mil- 
lion dollars of it. Mulcahy always ships it 
on the quiet and nobody knows there's 
that much afloat. Saves all kinds of insur- 
ance and trouble. The Christopher sailed 
all right. Due in San Francisco day before 
yesterday. Always speaks the lightship off 
the Columbia to report. 

“No report. Storm blowing. Christo- 
pher disabled at sea. Easy to figure out. 
Six million for salvage, my son! Mulcahy 
wouldn’t peep. His skipper wouldn’t dare 
call for help. Mulcahy would fire him. But 
Mulcahy’s square with his skippers. Son, 
it means a hundred thousand dollars in that 
captain’s pocket to work the Christopher 
into port without being salvaged or getting 
into the courts. That captain’s earning that 
money now. I wouldn’t butt in if I weren’t 
on business of the bank’s. This won't wait. 
We're after the Christopher.” 

“How?” bawled the mate, turning a 
gleaming eye on his new superior. 

“Figure yourself!"”’ answered Simms. 
“He’s got to get word to Mulcahy. Only 
way is to speak the lightship. Government 
ships can’t collect salvage. We'll pick him 
up ourselves— if he’s afloat.” 

“He'll float, all right!” returned the 
mate, wiping the brine out of his eyes. 

‘Any skipper will keep his ship topside up 
if there’s six million in it.” Then he peered 
into the driving smother ahead of the 
plunging tug. “‘ But I wouldn’t try for it this 
night with anybody but you, sir!” 

Simms waved his capable hand. 

‘There she is!”’ he said in a matter-of- 
fact tone. “Right ahead of us—without a 
light showing. Bully for her skipper!” 

But he’ll be glad to see us, six million or 
no six million,”’ the mate remarked pres- 
ently. ‘“‘She’s barely afloat, sir. Cargo 
must have shifted.” 

Together they peered at the dark hulk, 
which lay, visible only at intervals, crip- 
pled in the trough of the tremendous surges, 
marked in splashes of white where the 
breaking seas overran her, now and then 
showing a faint glimmer of light from a 
porthole. Then from the tug roared up a 
rocket—two rockets. 

“Will he?”’ muttered the mate. 

“He will,” replied Simms as a feeble 
flare showed above the sodden wreck. 

“Can we?” demanded the other. 

“We can,” said Matthew Simms. “ We'll 
have a line aboard her inside the hour.” 


At a quarter to four o’clock on the after- 
noon of the next day Mr. Mandico looked 
up from his desultory examination of a 
ledger to see Captain Simms stride steadily 
in at the main door, thread his way through 
the little groups of waiting patrons, and 
enter the inclosure reserved for officials. 

The story was already about of the 
bringing in of the sinking freighter Christo- 
pher; of a struggle on the bar, which nearly 
ended the career of the big and able tug 
Fearless; and the rumor was about that 
Captain Matthew Simms had done this 
great feat, astoundingly, before anyone else 
knew of the vessel’s plight—another tri- 
umph for the man who had risen swiftly 
from the command of a liner to be Judge 
Mulcahy’s right-hand man in the control 
of the Fourth National. But, if he observed 
the smiles, nods, and flattering remarks of 
the bank’s customers, Simms paid no heed. 
Without wasting time he nodded to Mr. 
Mace, who had been past the point of 
speech since the day before, and approached 
the examiner. 

“ Here’s that forty thousand dollars, and 
the interest,”’ he said quietly. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Ah!” breathed Mr. Mandico. 

Captain Simms pulled out an evidently 
freshly written draft and handed it over. 
Mr. Mandico scrutinized it and said: 

“T see it’s exchange on New York from 
one of the other banks here.” 

“Tt is,”” was the reply. 

“None of my business,” proceeded the 
examiner; “but—how did you get it? Mr 
Mulcahy was in yesterday asking for you.” 

I hear,” was the undisturbed re- 
sponse. “This is his money.” 
‘You have seen him?” 
“T have not,” Captain Simms returned 
simply. 

“Ah!” 

“This is merely an advance on the sal- 
vage money earned by the tug Fearless 
of which I am master—in bringing into 
port Mr. Mulcahy’s vessel, the Christo- 
pher—advanced this afternoon by the 
underwriters in order to release the vessel 
and her cargo from the libel filed by myself 
and my crew Simms tapped the draft 
“Mr. Mulcahy has paid.” 

“Twice,” said Mr. Mandico. “He set- 
tled the matter yeste rday, in full. Interest 
for ninety days as well.’ 

Captain Simms beckoned Mr. Mace, who 
came quickly. 

To him the president of the Fourth Na- 
tional handed the draft. 

“Credit to profit and loss!”’ he ordered 

Mr. Mace glanced at the amount and 
choked. 

se) This is irregular; no proper 
charge can be made, captain.” 

“That is made out to this bank,”” Simms 
replied firmly. “It’s the bank's money.” 

‘It’s mine!"’ shouted a harsh voice. 
They looked up to see Judge Mulcahy tow- 
ering over them, his shaking finger indicat- 
ing the bit of paper. “I paid your note 
yesterday, Captain Simms. And what the 
deuce do you mean by libeling my vessel? 
Mine! Why, you miserable creature, that 
loan was a joke!” 

Captain Simms looked the irate mag- 
nate in the eye. 

‘The loan was made by this bank under 
false representations, sir,’’ he said calmly. 

I didn’t take the Fearless out to sea in a 
as to make money for myself, or for you. 
I went as ne of this bank to recover 
stolen money! As president of the Fourth 
National, I am unable to abate a cent of the 
bank’s just demands. The usual salvage in 
such a case is one-third of the value of the 
vessel and cargo. Mowsunediiienelll 

Mulcahy stared, and then swore pro- 
foundly. 


“You don’t mean to say ” he began 
in an altered voice. 
“IT do,” Simms answered. “‘ And now, as 


president of this bank, I shall ask you to re- 
sign as director. The security of the funds 
intrusted to this institution 

“_ n!” roared Mulcahy; then his 
face suddenly showed an expression of 
complete humility. “I always said you'd 
do it!”’ he continued. “I'll resign, of cours 
captain’’—he caught Mr. Mandico’s eye 
“this afternoon.” 

Then his roving glance fell on Mr. Mace. 
“He'll resign too,”” he said grimly —“ right 
away!—for letting you go off when I'd 
come all the way up from San Francisco to 
get you, as the one man I could trust to 
send out after the Christopher. ‘ 
Why, Simms, I intended to make your for- 
tune for you! 

“Thanks,” the captain responded stiffly. 
“I am perfectly satisfied with my present 
place. I like the work.” 

“| hope you're satisfied with your work!" 
Mulcahy said bitterly to the examiner. 
“There’s an active director for you—cost 
me a cool two million before the first month 
is out!” 

“*I—really, I’m satisfied,"” Mr. Mandico 
responded gravely. “I shali resign my posi- 
tion with the Government, I think, and ac- 
cept Mr. Mace’s position in this bank. I 
shall be glad to work under Captain Simms. 
This institution will make money.” 

Once more seated at his polished desk in 
the inner office, Captain Matthew Simms 
stared about him, sighed, and then moved 
the photographs of his wife and daughter 
into a more prominent place. 

“I think they can move down now,” he 
said to himself. “I feel settled in the job 
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That Dirty, Grimy Hood 


of yours can be made just like new—vyou can 
easily do it yourself and save the cost of revarnishing 
All you need is Johnson's Cleaner and Prepared Wax 


JOHNSON'S CLEANER 


entirely removes all stains, scum, road-oil, tar and 
from body, hood and fenders. Even those spots that 
are ground in—mud freckles—and surface scratches you thought 
were permanent— will disappear like magic under Johnson's Cleaner 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 
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is the proper body polish to use on your car. It preserves 
the varnish and protects it from the weather, adding years to its life 
It covers up mars and scratches— prevents checking and cracking 

sheds water—and makes a “wash” last twice as lor It impart 
a polish so hard, dry and glasslike that it cannot gather dust 


Going to Sell Your Car? 


If so, clean and polish it first with Johnson's Cleaner and 
Prepared Wax— it will sell quicker and you can get $50 to $100 more 
for it 

Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson's 
Prepared Wax. It is just as necessary around t! 






as soap. Keep a can always on hand for polishing your 
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Linoleum Furniture 
Woodwork Leather Goods 


For badly stained floors, wood- 
work and furniture there is noth- 
ing like Johnson’s Cleaner. It 
removes spot ind Lain that 
other cleaners won't touch. Pat 
ticularly good for ink spots. Just 
the thing for white enamel of ail 
kind woodwork, iron beds,et 
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the Modern Smoker Talks: 


Call me the Efficiency Man: I won’t 
complain. I want the best from life. 

| want more from business than profit. 
| want achievement. I want more from 
eating than pleasure—I want health. | 
want more em smoking than flavor— 
1 want #0 regrets. 


I get these things by moderation. 


And I smoke ROBERT BURNS because 
it is essentially a moderate—and modern— 
meet. 6 “ss Yes, its flavor satisfies, 
yet leaves me razor-keen at business. It tastes 
as good, yet leaves me soothed at home! 


* + * * * 


Now just ow does 
ROBERT BURNS bal- 
ance this satisfying fla- 
vor quality with this 
unquestioned soothing, 
restful quality? 


neutral Sumatra wrapper 
helps that mildness. 


So with all the joys of 
Havana flavor and none 
of the fuddling effects 
of Havana heaviness, 
the ROBERT BURNS 
moves forward with the 
modern times, and is 
today better than ever 
before. 


The blend and the cur- 
ing explain it. Jts Ha- 
vana filler gives it fine 
favor. Our own special 
curing gives that Ha- 
vana rare mildness. The 





Remember that Little Bobbie is 
a pocket edition of ROBERT 
BURNS himself. Price 5c. 


Robt Burns lO* 


Little Bobbie 5¢ 


SMOKER’S NOTE—If you must smoke heavy cigars, smoke 
U. S. and particu- them only after meals. At all other times smoke a mild 
larly by those who cigar. Make it a ROBERT BURNS and your palate and 
display this sign. nerves will both thank you. 
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Sold by thousands 
of dealers in the 


Srrarron & Sroxm, Manufacturers, 119 West 407TH Street, New York City 
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THE EMPIRE BUILDERS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


“Now listen here! You've got to do it or 
the whole thing will fall through. A king’s 
not a free agent. He’s got to do the thin 

| that’s best for the country. If the chief 
| has a daughter—they’ll have some sort of 
| chief, of course—you can marry her, and 
| that will help a lot.” 

“Why don’t you do it if it’s so blooming 

| necessary?” 

The Wop gave him a glance of withering 
scorn. 

“You're the king,” he said coldly. “I’m 

only the head of the army. You've got to 
perpetuate the royal line. I don’t have to 
perpetuate the army, do I?” 

The king saw the justice of this, but re- 
| mained sulky. 

“A cannibal!” he sneered. ‘‘How do I 
know she won’t get tired of me and eat me? 
I'd look nice, wouldn’t I? What does she 
wear? Feathers? Look here,’’ hedemanded; 
“‘why can’t I marry a white girl? Why 
can’t I marry a nice girl and take her there? 
What sort of company is that chief’s 
daughter going to be?” 

But the Wop was wily. 

“Well, we needn’t settle that to-night,” 
he said. “‘But I’ll bet some of those girls 
are peaches! I’ve been thinking,” he went 
on, “that we’d better go out shooting pretty 
often. We'd better know all there is about 
a gun. That’s the first step.’ 
| “As president of the School Gun Club, 
| Stoddard III was the owner of a large and 

| handsome shotgun. The Wop himself 
| possessed a number twenty-two of the size 
| and general usefulness of an air rifle. 

The change of subject cheered Stoddard 
| I1I. He was willing—nay, eager—to go out 
| and subjugate a kingdom. It was marriage 
| that had startled him. 

“We might,” suggested the Wop, “go 
| out after squirre is to-morrow. It will be 
good practice. 

“If we get any we can cook them on my 
alcohol stove.’ 

The Wop rose cautiously and stretched 
| his lean and frozen legs. 

‘Then it’s all right, old man, is it?”’ he 
asked. 
“Far’s I’m concerned,” 
| with an assumption of nonchalance. 
| “You'll take the throne and I the army?” 
“Surest thing you know!” 
* Sixty- forty? bag 
Yep.’ 
“Shake!” said the Wop; and they shock. 
By reversing all the processes, the two 
empire builders got to their rooms, coiled 
| the ropes, greased their blistered palms and 
| went to bed. It was, as is not unusual, the 
| king who slept first and most quietly. It 
| was the prime minister and commander in 

|; chief who lay awake—as is the province 
of prime ministers and commanders in 
| chief—to devise ways and means. 


| 
| 





said the king 


ar 


HE Wop woke the next morning unre- 

freshed but triumphant. True, there 
was much remaining to be done, such as 
reaching the island and subjugating it; but 
such trifles the Wop dismissed lightly. 
Only one thing troubled him. He had 
lured his king with the bait of pearls. And 
he did not know whether there were any 
pearls. The more he thought of it, the less 
likely it seemed that there would be pearls. 

Beyond the partition the future king 
lay in rapt thought and ate a fruit biscuit. 
His eyes, wandering over the room, fell on 
the empty photograph frame. 
| “Huh!” he said to himself. 
| sorry, all right!” 

His mind sped across the continent to the 
Gulf of California and there settled itself. 

| He saw himself in a tent, on a raised dais 
| draped with skins. He saw natives enter- 
ing, carrying the royal oysters, which at a 
|signal from him they opened, displaying 
| pearly treasures within. Only the best he 
selected. 

‘Into the discard!’’ he would say to the 
inferior ones. ‘‘Give ’em to the poor, or 
stew them. It’s all the same to me.” 

As he lay, a shaft of yellow sunshine fell 
across the room. He got up with more 
speed than he had shown for weeks and, 

|taking his shaving mirror—a tribute to 
vanity, not necessity— went to the window. 
There he gazed and started. There was no 
mistake. A fine down was showing on his 
| upper lip, a soft, silky shadow, following 
| the arched curve of his upper lip. 

Stealthily looking over his shoulder to 
be sure his door was shut, Stoddard III 


“She'll be 


projected his lower lip beyond his upper 
and blew, his eyes riveted on the mirror. 
It moved. It waved. It was! 

There was a new dignity in Stoddard III 
as he went downstairs that morning. He 
moved with slow and manly movements. 
His head, already potentially crowned, was 
held high. His voice had dropped, too, 
and came determinedly from the lower part 
of his thorax. 

Meeting Lucille’s brother in the library 
between periods, that gentleman stopped 
and stared; for Stoddard III was bending 
over an atlas, intent. 

“Not feeling sick, are you, Stoddard?” 

“Me! Why? 

Gone was the consciousness he had al- 
ways felt in Graham's presence. 

“You seemed to be studying. 
sual, isn’t it?” 

“T’m not studying—not so you could 
notice it,” he boasted. “I’m just looking 
up a place I’m going to— that’s all.”’ 

“Not going to leave us, I trust? ae 

“Well, not immediately.” He paused. 
“I don’t think I'll be here next year, though. 
I’ve got other plans.” 

He slammed the atlas shut and went to 
the door, head up, with a swinging royal 
gait, making no effort to deaden the sound 
of his feet on the uncarpeted wooden floor. 

“So long!” he said casually from the 
doorway. ‘‘See you later.” 

The sixth-former stared and made a 
mental note. There was no class distinc- 
tion any more. The fifth form needed tak- 
ing down. He would call a meeting and 
bring it up. “Solong” indeed! He flushed 
with anger. 

That was a Wednesday, and the after- 
noon was free after prep. At two-thirty the 
empire builders were on their way across 
the Athletic Field, laden with guns, am- 
munition and a basket of food. The day 
was warm for the time of year and the 
fourth-form baseball nine was practicing. 
A small boy was flying a box kite at the 
edge of the field. Though snow still lay in 
sheltered places, there was an unmistakable 
feel of spring in the air. 

Suddenly the king stopped and pre- 
tended to shift his gun on his shoulder. In 
so doing he let his eye fall on the end of the 
field where a crowd of sixth-formers was 
standing. 

“Looks like a girl over there,” he said. 

“Well, what if it is?’”’ The Wop’s eyes 
were cold. 

“Nothing to me. 
was.” 

He put his gun down carefully on the 
ground and stooped to tighten a bootlace. 

“Nobody much. Old Randall’s niece is 
visiting him.” 

A burst of laughter floated to them, 
dominated by that for which so long his 
soul had hungered in vain, a girl's silvery 
tones. 

“Come on!” 
lently. 

“What's the matter with you?” 
dard III protested. “‘Can’t I tie my shoe? 
He straightened and looked down the field. 

“She looks kinda pretty,” he said. “Pity 
those fellows wouldn’t stand back and let 
her have a little air.” 

Without a word the Wop turned and 
stalked toward the open country, and after 
a moment Stoddard III followed him; but 
the edge was off the afternoon. In his heart 
Stoddard III knew, and knew that the Wop 
knew, that he was hunting only because he 
must. His heart was not init. It was back 
with the laughing group at the Athletic 
Field. His abstraction finally provoked the 
Wop to speech. 

**Look here,”’ he said; “‘are we hunting 
rabbits or are we out for a walk?” 

“I’m coming right along. What’s the 
matter with you?” 

“There's nothing wrong with me!”’ said 
the Wop darkly. “I can’t hit a rabbit at a 
hundred yards with this beanshooter of 
mine. You’ ve got a real gun, if you’d only 
use it. You’ve lost two chances already.” 

“I guess I’m hungry,” said Stoddard III. 
“Let’s have something to eat.”” It was an 
hour and three-quarters since a substantial 
corned-beef luncheon. 

The sizzling bacon in a tin pan allayed 
his unrest. From their pockets they pro- 
duced potatoes, to be baked in the ashes. 
Crackers were broken up and dropped in 
the hot grease until saturated. There was 
an orange pie, colored with dye like an 

Continued on Page 69) 


It’s unu- 


I just wondered who it 


said the Wop, almost vio- 
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Ansco Vest- Pocket No. 0. 
Weight, 104% ounces. Size of pic- 
ture, [1% x 2% inches. Equipped 
with Single Achromatic Lens, $7; 
Modico Anastigmat Lens, F7.5, $15; 
Ansco Anastigmat Lens, F 6.3, $25. 
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Ansco Vest- Pocket No. 1. 


Weight, 12 ounces. Size of picture, 
2% x 3% inches. Equipped with 
Single Achromatic Lens,$7.50; with 
Rapid Rectilinear Lens, $9. 
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Ansco Vest- Pocket No. 2. 
Weight, 16 ounces. Size of picture, 
2% x 3% inches. Equipped with 
Modico Anastigmat Lens, F 7.5, 
$17.50; with Ansco Anastigmat 
Lens, F 6.3, $27.50. 





Ansco Vest- Pocket Speedex 
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picture, 24x 3% inches. Besigoed 
with Ansco Anastigmat Lens 

$40; F 5, $47.50; Goors C clor, F4 > 
or Zeiss- Tessar, F 4.5, $55. 
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CAMERAS & SPEEDE 


HE Ansco Vest- Pocket Camera is so 

small and light that its presence is 
scarcely noticed in the pocket. It is such a 
triumph of compactness and efficiency that 
many amateurs with larger cameras feel they 
need the Ansco Vest-Pocket for vacation 
hours. Even professional photographers are 
using the Ansco V-P because it is quick in 
action, can be used at any range and takes 
pictures which are so clear and sharp that 
they can be enlarged to any size. 


The Ansco Vest- Pocket makes an un- 
usually happy gift for Commencement, by 
itself or by supplementing any camera 
equipment the recipient may have. 


The Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are the smallest and 
lightest cameras made to take 2'4x3'%4 pic- 
tures. The No. 0, with anastigmat lens 
rn is the only camera in the world 
taking 15,x2'% pictures with a device for 
focusing — absolutely essential for anastig- 
matic work. 


58 different styles of Ansco Cameras, from 
$2 up, are described in Ansco catalog, free 
from your dealer or from us. Write us for 
specimen picture on Cyko Paper. 
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(Singing exclusively for the Columbia) The Tromba Marina of the Middle Ages, (Singing exclusively for the Columbia) 
Ancestor of the Violin. 


HE truth, the brilliance, expressiveness and compel- 
ling rea/ity of Columbia Records by great operatic 
and concert artists fairly bring you face to face with 
their living personalities. 

The dramatic power of Graveure’s inspired song-interpretations ; 
the vibrant, profound depth of sympathy in Seagle’s beautiful 
baritone; the charm of Rider-Kelsey, the power of Fremstad, 
the warmth and tenderness of Claussen’s voice are presént — felt 
and recognized at once—in their Columbia Double-Disc Records. 





This personal quality is characteristic of a// Columbia Double- 
Disc Records: for Columbia Records of all classes of music are 
records of personality. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
Easter egg, and four bottles of pop. With 
this small but necessary bridge of the gap 
between luncheon and dinner the empire 
builders felt refreshed. The Wop put the pan 
in a tree and they used it as a target. 

“You see,” he explained, “we've got to 
be more than good shots. We've got to be 
dead shots!” 

Being small and rather light, the recoil of 
Stoddard III’s weapon almost overbalanced 
him; but he stuck at it pluckily. 

“I’m going to send for a drill manual,” 
the Wop observed when, after ten rounds, 
the pan was practically intact. “If it 
wouldn't take so long I'd go to West Point. 
I’m going into this business with my eyes 
open. I’ve got a lot to learn.” 

“There isn’t anything for me to learn, is 
there?”’ Stoddard III’s tone was anxious. 

The Wop reflected. 

“I don’t know. You ought to know 
some languages. And you'd better bone at 
civil government.” 

The afternoon was growing warmer. The 
ground, fairly hard earlier in the day, was 
softening. The place where a foot had been 
became a small lake. Brown loam, dis- 
lodged, revealed green spikes beneath that 
would presently unfold and become leaves. 
Stoddard III stretched out on his jacket 
and watched a bird wheeling in the sky. 

“I wish I didn’t have to marry a na- 
tive,” he said. “‘I don’t think you're right 
about that, anyhow. A nice white girl could 
teach them all kinds of things—sewing and 
cooking, and how to fix their hair. She’d 
civilize them.” 

““Now listen! There’s nothing to that. 
Civilize them! Huh! Girls don’t sew or 
cook any more. They're only ornamental.” 

“Well, they are ornamental.” 

He thought of the girl on the Athletic 
Field and the bit of color her sweater and cap 
had furnished. Ornamental? Well, rather! 

“There’s another thing,” put in the 
Wop: “We don’t know anything about 
these people. They may have a lot of 
wives, 

“ A what?” said the astounded king-elect. 

“Tf it’s the custom to have several you'd 
have to do it. The king always has more 
wives than any of the rest."” The Wop saw 
that his point was telling and pressed it. 
“Now look here,” he said; “be reasonable. 
You can’t have a white wife and a lot of 
native ones too.” 

Stoddard III sat erect. 

“I don’t approve of polygamy,” he said 
virtuously. 

“Why? It’s merely a matter of popula- 
tion. Where there are more women than 
men, one man has to have a lot of wives— 
that’s all.” 

“T don’t believe in it,’ protested Stod- 
dard II. “It isn’t right.” 

“Pooh! Look at Solomon,” 

Thus brought up short, Stoddard III fell 
back on a preference. 

“If I don’t want more than one wife I 
won’t have it—that’s all,”’ he said shortly. 
“I’m no Turk. Anyhow, one wife’s trouble 
enough.” 

The Wop put down his gun and folded 
his arms. 

“It’s like this, Stoddard,” he said: 
“Either you're for this project or you're 
against it. It’s too big a thing to let one’s 
preferences interfere. Maybe I'd rather be 
king than prime minister. But I don't 
think I’m fitted for the king end of it; so I 
give it up. If you can’t be big about this 
thing give it up—that’s all.” 

“Oh, all right !’’ Stoddard ITI surrendered 
wearily. “I'll do it all right. But I don’t 
have to like doing it, do I?” 

He scraped up the remains of the cold 
bacon grease on a cracker and chewed it 
thoughtfully. 

“‘Is that cooked pearl worth anything?” 
he asked. 

“Not much.” 

“D’you mind if I keep it?” 

“No.” 

“‘How’d your uncle happen to cook it?” 

The Wop hesitated. 

“He didn’t cook it,”” he said at last. 
“Some fool cooked the oyster it was in.” 

The subject, which was troublesome, was 
dismissed by the sight of a rabbit, a very 
young rabbit, prematurely ushered into 
a world in which spring was as yet but a 
promise. The Wop seized Stoddard III’s 
gun and banged away with both barrels. 
fhe recoil sent him in a sitting posture into 
the fire. Still sitting, he kept his eyes fixed 
on the spot at which he had fired. 

“Got it!” he said; and getting up he 
brought it in. “It’s small,” he observed 
dubiously. 





“Ought to be tender, anyhow. My stove | 
wouldn't cook a big one.” 

Caution dictated that the rabbit be then 
and there prepared for the pan; but the 
lethargy of food and the breaking up of win- 
ter was on them. Instead, they sat and 
planned. Stoddard III was for calling the 
island Zenda, after the imaginary kingdom 
of that name; but the Wop was for com- 
bining their two names in its designation. 

“Like Alsace-Lorraine,” he explained. 
“i will put us both on the map if the thing 


goes. 

Stoddard III put up no fight. At the mo- 
ment the present interested him more than 
the future. 

“* How long’s old Randall’s niece going to 
stay?” he inquired. 

“I don’t know. I don’t care, either.” 

“Well, if she’s a nice girl, I hope she 
stays a week’’—defiantly. 

The Wop’s patience failed him. He saw 
his cherished plans dying of the gleam of a 
red sweater on the Athletic Field and a girl's 
gurgling laugh. 

“Oh, you make me sick!”’ he said sud- 
denly, and stalked away, disappearing in a 
thicket. 

Stoddard III's first impulse was to fol- 
low. His second, to stay where he was and 
maybe doze in the sun. His third, on which 
he acted, was to return as fast as possible to 
the school. He tucked the oozing rabbit 
into his game bag and started back. He 
went slowly at first, but as he disappeared 
from the possibility of being seen he broke 
into a dogtrot. 

Miss Eloise Randall was wandering 
about the grounds. She had changed the 
sweater and cap for something white, with 
a pink cape over it, and she was surrounded 
by the captain of the football team, the first 
baseman of the ball club, the quarter-mile 
runner, and three other dati tevenen, in- 
cluding Big Graham. Even at a distance 
Stoddard III saw, with scorn, the festive 
array of these youths. 

By a single, unobserved gesture he drew 
a part of the rabbit out of the game bag 
which, containing the fragments of lunch- 
eon and other trifles, thus appeared to be 
full and running over. Then, very erect and 
swaggering, he passed the group without a 
glance at it. 

“Who's that with the gun?” he heard a 
feminine voice ask. ‘“‘Oh, the poor rabbit! 
He’s killed a lot of them. How cruel!” 

“Stoddard! Hey, Stoddard! Out after 
something to eat, as usual?”’’ somebody 
called. 

He passed on— outwardly calm, inwardly 
a savage, and murderous. 

“*Boobs!”’ he said to himself. “ Boll wee- 
vils! I’ll show them! I'll 3 

“T guess he doesn’t like girls,”’ said the 
voice. “‘He never even looked at me!” 

“That’s his loss, then,”’ Stoddard III 
heard Big Graham reply. “ He’s only a kid, 
anyhow. Wait till he grows up and then 
watch.” 

Stoddard went on. For all his fury, he 
was mollified at her words. If not paying 
any attention to her piqued her he was for 
a cold and detached attitude. She'd get 
sick enough of those fellows hanging round. 
It was sickening just to watch them. Big 
Graham’s tones were maudlin. Then it 
would be his turn. 

Yes—his turn! The youth is father to 
the man. Male hearts are caught on the 
rebound before twenty as well as after 
And if to masculine triumph be added the | 
glory of cutting out a brother of the lately | 
beloved, and having him write home in 
sixth-form cynicism that Stoddard III is 
dippy over a silly girl who has been visiting 
the school, and generally being an ass about | 
her—to joy is added revenge. 

Stoddard III borrowed an amethyst pin 
from a boy in the fourth form and, having 
flung the rabbit into his trunk, proceeded 
to a toilet in which his socks, tie and the | 
border of his slightly exposed handkerchief | 
were all of a rich lavender. His bottle of | 
brilliantine being empty, and his heavy 
pompadour refusing to lie flat, he solved 
the problem by rubbing over it a cake of | 
wet soap. 

The result was a stiff and highly polished 
surface, giving much the effect of having 

been varnished. 

Miss Randall was at the fifth-form table! 

This is not so surprising as it seems, 
since Professor Randall presided at that 
table. The surprising point is that she was 
at her uncle’s right and, therefore, next to 
Stoddard III. When he was presented, 
Stoddard III bowed, by which is denoted a 
swift jerk forward of the head from the 
neck up. When he sat down he drew his 
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A SPORT SUIT anda 
BUSINESS SUIT iz one 


A young man designed this model—a young man who 
wanted a smart business suit for work, and an easy, 
roomy sport suit for his play — 


See how he made the back — full without freakishness; 


shapely, stylish 


Then note the front—shown below 


perfectly suitable for office or street wear. 


The Pinehurst is just one of a number of 


ADLER: R@HESTER. 


TOWNE TOGS 


Extra smart styles for young men—as full of freshness 
and spirit as the young men who wear them 


Each is as different from the general run 


of Young Men’s Clothes as the one shown 5 
here. You can see them at the Adler- } 
Rochester dealer near you—or write for I 
the Adler-Rochester Style Book for Spring { 
and Summer, 1916. \ 


L. Adler, Bros. & Co. 
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| The Wilted Collar that 
Lost the Sale 


The buyer himself told me the story: 


“He was a crackerjack salesman,” he said, ‘‘and he had 
a crackerjack line of goods that I needed. 


“But it was his wilted collar and the constant mopping 
of his face that lost him the sale. This affected me so 
unpleasantly that I couldn’t keep my mind on his goods.” 


How many sales have you lost—how many unfavorable 
business impressions have you made—because of exces- 
sive perspiration? 


You realize its annoyance to yourself, but have you 
realized its effect upon others? 


Why not begin tonight to correct this condition? 


ODO-RO-NO, the toilet water for excessive perspiration, 
will do it. Applied two or three times a week to fore- 
head, lips, neck, armpits, or wherever you are troubled 
most, it will keep the part normally dry, even in the 
hottest weather. 


Do you doubt the healthfulness of doing this? Then 

read this question and answer from the Journal of the 

American Medical Association: (page 1050, Sept. 18, '15.) 
Question: “What harm wil! come of stopping 
perspiration which normally comes under the 


arms?’’ 


Answer: ‘“‘No harm comes from stopping the 
perspiration under the arms; that is, there is 
no damage in the failure of this limited excre- 
tion of sweat.” 


Not only is it harmless to stop this annoying perspiration 
in some limited section of the body, but it should be 
done. Such perspiration is an unnatural condition, due 
to the nervous over-stimulation of the sweat glands— 
a condition which can only be corrected by a local appli- 
cation such as ODO-RO-NO supplies. 


If you wish to know more about it write me for booklet 
on “Excessive Perspiration and How to Correct It,” 
but if you want to get immediate relief from perspiration 
annoyance go to any drug store or toilet counter and 
get a bottle of ODO-RO-NO today. 50c and $1. Trial 
size 25c. In Canada, 70c and $1.40. Trial size 35c. 


Sales Manager The Odorono Company, 
418 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


P. S. Any size bottle postpaid if your dealer hasn't it. 





| “You disappeared; so I came home.’ 





chair away from hers and then, fearing this 
might be noticeable, jerked it toward her. 

The unlucky result was that he pinched 
her fingers. But the young lady had the 
social graces of sophisticated sixteen. She 
managed to smile. 

“T’m awfully sorry!”’ he gasped. 

“It’s better now.” 

“I’m afraid you're only saying that.” 

“No; it’s really better. It wasn’t much, 
anyhow. But it’s funny when you think 
of it.” 

“ Why?” 

“First you stalked past and ignored me 
this afternoon; and now you smash my 
hand.” 

“I’m terribly sorry! I ——” 

“Where are the rabbits?” 

“The —— Oh! Upstairs. Don’t give 
me away. I’m not allowed to have them 
there.” 

“TI think it is cruel of you to shoot a lot 
of little helpless rabbits,” she said archly. 
“T was quite afraid of you this afternoon. 
You looked so ferocious.” 

He swelled, rather, and sat up in his 
chair. 

“It’s all right to kill rabbits. They de- 
stroy the crops.” 

“I'd be afraid to fire a gun. Boys are so 
much braver than girls, aren’t they?” 

Soup came. Meat and vegetables came. 
Stoddard III’s hands, well-trained to their 
office, conveyed food to his mouth. Con- 
veyed, to tell the truth, a great deal of food 
to his mouth. But he tasted nothing. 
Mentally he was basking in the close prox- 
imity of Miss Eloise Randall. 

But he came to with a start. The Wop 
was glowering at him from across the table. 
Stoddard III saw trouble in the eyes of his 
Prime Minister. Not without a struggle 
would the Wop see his cherished plans 
ruined by the chance invasion of a girl in a 
white dress. Stoddard III threw him the 
sop of a reassuring glance, but the Wop dis- 
regarded it. 

“Where'd you go to this afternoon?” he 
demanded. 

“Came home,” said Stoddard III airily. 

“Oh, were you hunting too?” Miss 
Randall spoke across the table winningly. 

The Wop eyed her. 

“Yes,” he said shortly. And to Stod- 
dard: ‘“‘What’d you do with my rabbit?” 

Stoddard III broke into a clammy sweat 
of rage and annoyance. 

“Brought it home,” he said; and, with 


| an appealing look, added: “With the 
| others.” 


The Wop was adamant. 
“With the others! What others?” he 
demanded shrilly. ‘Far as I know, there 


| weren’t any others.” 


The two glared across the table at each 


| other and Stoddard III was flushed. 


“Well, you don’t know everything,” he 


| said shortly. 


“I know ——” began the Wop, and 
stopped. 

There was desperation in Stoddard III’s 
face. After all, a henchman may heckle, 


| but he may not outrage and affront. The 


Wop ate his dessert. 

“*He’s trying to make out that there was 
only one rabbit, isn’t he?” inquired Miss 
Randall sweetly. “How silly! Isaw. The 
bag was full.” 

“ He’s a grouch,”’ Stoddard III observed 
ony: “Say, did you ever see a cooked 

arl? 

“No! A cooked pearl?” 

““Yes—cooked in a volcano.” 

The barefaced assertion met the amaze- 


ment it deserved. 


“No!” said Miss Randall. 

“Honest—a cooked pearl! If it wasn’t 
cooked it would be worth a lot of money.” 

“Oh, where is it? I’m dying to see it.” 

Stoddard III saved her life by producing 
the pearl. Caution should have dictated a 
more private view, but Stoddard III, be- 
tween love and fury, was past caution. He 
took the pearl from his corduroy waistcoat 
pocket and laid it on the cloth. Immedi- 
ately the attention of the table was riveted 
on it. Heads craned. The Wop saw it and 
went pale. It was too much. 

“Really!” cried Miss Randall, and poked 
it with a forefinger. ‘‘ How perfectly sweet! 
And it came from a volcano?” 

“You can have it if you want it.” 

“Oh, may I? How dear of you! I just 
love it. Maybe I can have it set in a ring.” 

All might have been well—for the Wop 
was beyond speech—had Stoddard III not 
boasted further: 

“I know where there are tons of them to 


| be had—and not cooked, either.” 
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The table stirred, but the Wop had 
reached the limit. 

““So do I,” he said distinctly. His ears 
were scarlet. ‘“‘At Small’s Restaurant. 
That’s where I got that one. Nearly broke 
a tooth off on it.” 

Miss Randall dropped the pearl and 
stared at him. 

“Oh!” she said, and suddenly lost inter- 
est in the pearl. 

The indirect result of the pearl’s appear- 
ance commenced to show itself the next 
day, when the entire fifth form, by ones and 
twos, rushed into town after preparation 
and ordered raw oysters at Small’s. As the 
word spread, it was the entire school. 
Small did an enormous business, and the 
infirmary began to fill up with boys show- 
ing every evidence of overindulgence in 
something fishy. 

The direct result was a bitter quarrel 
between the Wop and Stoddard III that 
afternoon. The Wop was acidly cold; 
Stoddard III heated. 

“Well, it was my rabbit, wasn’t it?” 

“T didn’t say it wasn’t.” 

“And I only told the truth about the 
pearl!’ 

“You could have kept your mouth shut 
you a Prime Minister!’’ raved the future 
king. ‘“‘You’re the deuce of a diplomat! 
What harm was that volcano story going 
to do?” 

“Oh, rats!” said the Wop. “You said 
you knew where there were tons of pearls 
good ones! If you're going to tell every- 
thing you know to every girl you meet a 
lot of chance we’ve got to put anything 
over! You make me sick! You a king? 
You ought to talk into phonograph records 
for a living.” 

The full force of this only occurred to 
Stoddard III when the Wop was gone 
beyond retort. During evening study he 
was divided between regret that his dream 
of empire was over and relief that he was 
no longer condemned to an Indian girl, 
or perhaps a dozen Indian girls. Instead of 
Latin grammar, he worked assiduously at 
an anonymous poem to Miss Randall, to be 
dropped in the mail box, stopping now and 
then to glower at Big Graham, whom he 
suspected of doing the same thing—a sus- 
picion not altogether unwarranted, as Big 
Graham was asking for arhyme to “limpid.” 

He was rather pleased with the poem, 
which was not too personal, but mentioned 
a dismal day enlivened by a scarlet sweater 
and two bright eyes. He scorned “limpid,”’ 
and, anyhow, there was no rhyme to it. 
He did not sign the poem; but, after some 
thought, he placed a rough drawing in the 
lower left-hand corner of a gun and a game 
bag, from which protruded something re- 
sembling a King Charles spaniel, but meant 
for a rabbit. 

Fate was unkind to him at dinner. The 
head master had invited Miss Randall to 
the sixth-form table, where she sat at his 
right hand. Beside her loomed Big Gra- 
ham. Even at that distance, Stoddard III 
perceived that Big Graham was gone—far 
gone. 

Stoddard III eyed him scornfully and 
plotted treachery to the Wop. 

This treachery took form after dinner, in 
the half hour before evening preparation. 
Big Graham had been called to an athletic 
committee meeting and reluctantly left 
Miss Eloise Randall alone. 

**How long are you going to be here?” 
Stoddard III asked, sauntering toward her. 

“A week.” 

“Why don’t you make it a month?” 

“Gracious! You'll be tired enough of a 
girl hanging round for a week.” 

“Don’t speak for me,”’ he besought her 
ardently. “I’d never get tired. I know you 
don’t believe that. But I mean it. I—I’m 
awfully sincere.” 

“T don’t know about that,” she said 
archly. ‘“‘ You look too romantic to be sin- 
cere. 

Stoddard III straightened up. 

“What do you mean—romantic?” he 
demanded. 

“Well, you look romantic—as. though 
lots of girls are crazy about you.” 

He put his hand to the lavender tie. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “I like 
girls, of course — nice girls. But I’ve got 
other things to think about besides girls.” 

“What sort of other things?” 

He hesitated. 

“T’ll tell you sometime. It’s too soon 
yet. You'll see it in the papers some day.” 

“Won't you tell me sometime this week? 

“T can’t.” 

“Will you tell me if I come back next 
year?” (Continued on Page 73) 
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his ay 9 Blue Chimney 

1 Has Convinced over 
2,000.000_ 

Skeptical Housewives 





HEY knew kerosene was economical —easy to handle. 
But they did not believe it could ever be used satisfactorily for 
cooking purposes — not on account of the kerosene, but because of dif- 
ficulties resulting from flimsy, smoky, unreliable, makeshift oil stoves. 
Then we introduced the NEW PERFECTION—with the Long Blue 
Chimney. 

And we pointed out that oil stoves had never been satisfactory because 
they had never before been scientifically constructed. 


Consider the Lamp And the Cook Stove 


No one ever thinks of using a lamp with- 
out a dng glass chimney. 


In the oil cook stove that work is to fur 
nish heat. Although a long chimney is 
A long chimney creates a draft, fur- absolutely 
nishes the flame with enough air for 
perfect, clean combustion, and makes 
every drop of kerosene do all the work 
in its power. In the lamp that work is 4S a lamp—but making them without th 
to furnish light. hapchmugl = + = =«=_—«=—i —s=——=dr“=—s=—sdi_—Sr'=—_s_— sce rttarrrratacritrcmmraiasl 


THE NEW PERFECTION NEW ee 


Bake to perfection 


necessary for clean, intense 
heat, oil stove manufacturers had been 


making their stoves to burn the same fuel 







with its Long Blue Chimney corrected this one big fault. Skeptics who tried the New because of correct 4 

Perfection became enthusiastic. heat circulation — A 

= aa MI 

Today over two million women are using New Perfections. no air pockets A 

ais Glass or steel 2 

6,000,000 meals a day are cooked over our dng blue chim ba 

doors. Fit any \ 

More than one home in ten has found the New Perfection way of escaping coal-hod, stove. Easily port- 2 
ash-pan drudgery. rem 





The New Perfection means cool kitchens, no wood, no coal, no ashes, cinders o1 
dirt. No fires to kindle. Lights and regulates like gas—on and off—up or down 


The New Perfection cooks for six people at an average fuel cost of six cents a day 
It can bake, roast, toast, do anything any stove can do. NEW PERFECTION KEROSENE 
It is the successful oil stove, and the reason is the /ong blue chimney WATER HEATER 


Are you a skeptic? Your neighbor has a New Perfection—ask her. Has three long blue 

New Perfections, in many styles and sizes, are sold by most good dealers. Prices chimneys and provides 

from $3.00 up an abundant circulat : 
* ing supply of hot water 


rr ~ ™~ ~ ~ ~ r y , for la d ly kitchen o 
THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY San ae kori 
7301 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio | Easily installed. Write 


for be roklet. 





4iso made in Canada by the Perfection Write Dept. A for free catalogue and | 
Stove Company, Limited, Sarnia, Ontario, tet 
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This Building Survived. 
Read the Letter and 


learn Why 


City STEAM LAUNDRY 


AND et CLEANING PLANT 
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Paris, Texas, after fire of March 22. 
Photo— Courtesy of Collier's Weekly 


- Inflammable Roof 


OUR cities swept by flames within 24 hours; (Paris, Texas 
—Nashville, Tenn.—Augusta, Ga.—and Tulsa, Okla.) bear 
witness to the folly of the inflammable roof. 
Edward H. McCuistion, Mayor of Paris, Texas, has said that the 
loss was largely due to the prevalence of fire-inviting shingles. 
Concerning the Nashville disaster, Fire Prevention Commissioner 
Charles W. Schuyler said, “Practically every house that is burned 


had a shingle roof.”’ 


No building can be safer than its roof and 
no roof built of shingles or other inflammable 
material is safe. 


Real protection demands a roof built of 
incombustible materials—a Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roof. 


The remarkable fire-resistant properties of 
J-M Asbestos are set forth in the letter at the 
left. J-M Asbestos saved this building and 
prevented the spread of the fire. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings include a roofing 
for every purpose—J-M Asbestos Built-Up 
Roofing for flat roofs—J-M Asbestos Ready 
Roofing for sloping roofs and J-M Transite 
Asbestos Shingles. 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles cannot burn 
in the hottest fire. Unlike many prepared 
shingles, they are more than fire-retardant— 
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they are fire-proof and can be laid to take 
the base rate of fire insurance. They are the 
safe and logical roofing for homes—lighter 
and less expensive than tile or slate and sup- 
plied in a variety of colors, shapes and sizes 
that meet every artistic requirement. 


Through an exclusive system of J-M Roof- 
ing Registration you can now place your 
J-M Roofing, when laid, under the supervision 
of the J-M Branch nearest you. This assures 
you of receiving the full service promised. 
Write for advice on any roofing question. 
Address your inquiry to the Roofing Service 
Department of the nearest J-M Branch. 


All J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined, 
approved, classified and labeled by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under the 
direction of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 
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(Continued from Page 70 

“The chances are,” said the king-elect, 
“that I'll not be here next year—not if 
things turn out right.” 

“I’m perfectly dying to know. Please!” 
_ Stoddard III glanced about. The school, 
in pairs and groups, was moving toward the 
study hall. He moved a trifle nearer and 
lowered his voice. 

“Well, I'll tell you this much,” he said. 
“You know that pearl I gave you?” 

“Yes”’—breathlessly. 

“It’s about that. About what I said—a 
lot of them. Not cooked, you know. Real 
ones.” 

“You're going to get a lot of them?” 

“Well, rather!” 

“Will you give me one 
when you do?” 

Would he? 

“Look here,” he said; “I’ve got to go 
now. Don’t tell anyone, will you? And 
when I get them—well, you'll have pearls, 
all right!” 

He moved off nonchalantly. Big Gra- 
ham, appearing from the committee room, 
rushed to her side. 

“‘Awfully sorry!” he said. “I cut it as 
quick as I could. Say, you're certainly 
looking fine to-night.” 

Miss Randall slowly turned her eyes from 
Stoddard III's retreating figure. 

” What did you say, Mr. Gra- 
ham?” she asked blankly. 


just a little one— 


Iv 
Ae RY madness had seized on 


Stoddard III; but even this storm, 
which centered about Miss Eloise Randall, 
did not entirely obliterate his habit of fre- 
quent and unseasonable food. 

From nine until ten that night he worked 
hard in his room, with the door closed. 
Skinning and cleaning a rabbit with the 
blade of a safety razor is slow work. When 
a master may at any moment poke his head 
in and it is necessary to work behind the 
raised lid of a trunk, it becomes even slower. 
But at last it was done. With a sigh of 
relief he folded up the newspaper containing 
the rabbit’s small pelt and the no longer 
essential portions of its internal economy; 
and, placing it inside the trunk, he closed 
the lid down on it. 

He strode to the Wop’s door and flung 
onto the bed a moist fragment. 

“There’s your share of the blamed 
thing!” he said briefly, and retired in good 
order. 

“You come back here!” yelled the in- 
furiated prime minister. ‘You come back 
here and clean up this place! What d’you 
mean by spoiling my pillow?” 

Came nothing but silence and the closing 
of a door, followed by sounds through the 
thin partition, which the Wop accurately 
judged to be Stoddard III getting his alco- 
hol stove from under a pile of boots. The 
Wop strode to his window and flung the 
piece of rabbit out into the night. 

At eleven o'clock that night the Wop 
woke at the call of a sensitive nose. From 
the next room came stealthy movements 
and a hiss of frying. Over everything was 
the delicate aroma of hot butter and hare 
sauté. The Wop lay and sniffed, and his 
heart was bitter within him. He had 
schemed great schemes and a glance from a 
girl’s eyes had ruined them! 

“Oh, the devil!” said the Wop wearily, 
and turned over; but not to sleep. 

In his rage he had dined lightly, and in- 
sistent rumblings just below his breastbone 
betrayed hisstomach’s resentment. And be- 
sides, the Wop was suffering remorse. He 
had not been quite square, and he knew it. 

At last he could stand it no longer. The 
frying had taken on a sharper hiss. Stod- 
dard III sneezed beyond the partition, 
which meant that the familiar stage of pep- 
per and salt had been reached. The Wop 
got out of bed. 

Two minutes later a chilly form in pa- 
jamas was feeling over the ground below 
the dormitory windows and muttering as it 
searched. An onlooker would have seen the 
figure stoop, stick something in the pajama 
pocket, and proceed laboriously up a rope 
to an open window, where it disappeared 
without sound. 

Shortly after, the door into Stoddard 
III’s room opened softly. Nothing was vis- 
ible in the darkness save a small blue flame, 
six inches from the floor, and a brooding 
shadow above it. The Wop closed the door 
behind him and advanced. 

“Cooking something?” 
in a whisper. 

“No. Trying to keep warm,” was the 
ungracious retort. 


asked the Wop 
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“T thought,” 
lend me the stove I'd cook my half.” 

“ All right’’—shortly. 

The Wop sat down on the floor and waited 
while Stoddard III turned the rabbit with 
a nail file. 

“Pretty near done, isn’t it?” 

wt 

“It smells fine! You certainly can cook.” 

Though silently received, the tribute had 
a softening effect. Besides, the Wop’s visit 
was by nature of apology, and Stoddard III 
knew this. The apologies of boys to each 
other are always inarticulate. 

“Tell you what I'll do: Gimme yours. 
I'll start it. There’s room.” 

The Wop extracted the rabbit from his 
pocket and wiped it off with his hand. 

“All right,”” he said indifferently. 

But his heart swelled. Things were as 
they had been. The island domain was still 


said the .Wop, “if you'd | 


theirs to conquer. A fellow might plan again. 


He drew a long breath. 


| 
“Kinda gritty,”’ observed Stoddard III, 


feeling the rabbit. “‘Musta been 
the floor with it.” 
He laid it carefully in the pan and, feeling 
in a rubber boot, drew out a box of crackers. 
“Have some?” he asked politely 
They ate. Crumbs fell to the 


wiping 


floor, 


whence they were whisked off in the dark- | 


ness by the small and highly efficient mouse. 
When they had finished they gathered up 
the bones and Stoddard Ill placed them, 
on the pan, in his trunk. The crackers 
offered no problem, being gone in toto. 


Back went the butter, also into the trunk, | 


and Stoddard III locked it and hid the key. 

*“Don’t want that old housekeeper pry- 
ing round in my trunk,” he said. “She 
took a piece of Limburger cheese out of it 
last week. She’s too darn officious.”’ 

The Wop, no longer rumbling, yawned 
and went off to his bed. Stoddard III 
struck a match and by the small flame in- 
spected his upper lip. The result was un- 
satisfactory, lacking the strong glare of the 
sun. Somewhat sheepishly he took some 
cold cream from the chiffonier and rubbed it 
over his upper lip. Then he crawled into 
bed. 

Thus, over food, were friendly relations 
between the king-elect and his prime 
minister reéstablished. The Wop had had 
his lesson. Thereafter, during the period of 
Miss Randall's visit, he suffered in silence. 

Suffer he did, for Stoddard III was plainly 
infatuated. And the Wop’s shrewd eyes 
told him that Miss Randall was likewise 
affected. Not ope nly, but in a dozen subtle 
ways she showed it. Heretofore, visiting 
females had deigned no interest in any but 
the big boys of the sixth form. Miss Ran- 
dall took the fifth form to her heart, was at 
practice baseball games, was always 
about when its study hours were over, and 


its 


petted the small boys in knickers who 
rooted for it. 
Fear possessed the Wop-—abject fear. 


Suppose Stoddard III and she became en- 
gaged before she left? Where, then, were 
his schemes? There was a sort of doglike 
quality in Stoddard III's eyes those days 
that suggested fidelity. 

The Wop knew a fellow in college who had 
met a girl at prep school and got engaged to 
her, and was still engaged. The thought 
made him desperate. 

“Blamed ass!”’ he muttered in disgust 
“Spoiling everything! How’s a fellow to 
plan with a bunch of curls hanging round 
spoiling everything?” 

Luckily a quarrel over Lucille’s picture 
lost two whole days for Stoddard III and 
gained them for the Wop. 

“If you'll give me your picture I'l! 
it,” Stoddard III had said. “I’ve 
frame empty and ready.” 

“What was in the frame before?”’ 

“Just a photograph,” he evaded. 

“Whose photograph?” 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“Oh, I just wondered! I don’t take a 
good picture, anyhow.” 

“ Aren't you going to give me one?” said 
Stoddard III in a maudlin tone. “If you 
do I'll look at it every day. It will help me 
to remember you.” 

“Humph!” 

“T mean,” he said, agonized, “‘it will help 
me to remember just how you look. I'll 
never forget you. Never, Miss Randall!” 

“T’ll think about it,”’ she observed rather 
frigidly, and was thoughtful during the re- 
mainder of the walk they were taking 

That evening Stoddard III saw her in 
earnest conversation with Big Graham, and 
suffered in the depths of his guilty heart 
suffered jealousy and fear. He stole a min- 
ute after dinner and besought her. 


frame 
got a 
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Mechanical Theories Mi | 


versus 


Truck Performance 


THERE are four different types of 


final drive in motor trucks being 
advocated by their makers. Each has 
its merits—and demerits. It is impos- 
sible for the purchaser to determine 
their comparative values on a theo- 
retical basis. He cannot reconcile the 
conflicting claims of rival engineers. 


The wise buyer brushes aside 
mere theories of construction and 
selects the make which holds the 
That 
the only value he can know and 
the only value he can use. The 
White Truck record is reflected in 
its predominant annual sales 


record for performance. is 


2 to 1 of any other make. 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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AKE advan- 
tage of every 
opportunity an’ of 
no man, an’ yo’ 
success will taste 
as sweet as a pipe- 


ful of VELVET. 


yt” 


ELVET’S success as a pipe 

tobacco is due to its makers 
taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to make it the sort of smoke 
most smokers want. 

We take the tobacco that has 
by nature the best pipe smoking 
qualities—Kentucky Burley 
tobacco. 

We age it “in the wood” two years 


—the natural method of bringing those 


qualities to their full maturity. It be- 
comes smooth, mellow VELVET. 


Liggett © Myers Fobaceo G. 


10c Tins 
5c Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 





| space for rent”’; 


| graph as it was covered with butter. 


| discussed only in the abstract. 
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“How about that 
asked. 

“You're not going to get it.” 

“Why not?” 

“I know about the picture of Mr. 
Graham’s sister, and your taking it out 
and advertising the space for rent. I’m not 
looking for space for rent.” 

“TI didn’t do that!”” His voice was des- 

rate. “‘Honest—I didn’t even think of 
it, Miss Randall. Some darned fool —— 
Look here; you don’t think I'd do a thing 
like that, do you?” 

““Where’s the other photograph?” asked 
Miss Randall with suspicious sweetness. 

“Honestly—I never cared for Lucille! 
Oh, i liked her. She was a friend of mine; 
but that’s all. Since I first saw you that 
day on the field ——” 

““Where’s the other photograph?” 

“In my trunk, I guess. I don’t know.” 

“Take my advice,” said Miss Randall 
coldly: “‘Get it out and put it back in 
the frame. I don’t like fickle people, Mr. 
Stoddard.” 

For two days she ignored Stoddard III 
and developed a belated interest in the 


photograph?” he 


| sixth form. Big Graham beamed and hung 
| on her every glance. 
| Stoddard III watched her from corners and 


For two long days 


invented excuses to come near and catch 
her eye. She looked through him, round 
him. For all she saw him, Stoddard III's 
sturdy form was of empty air; a ghost; a 
wraith; mist of the morning. 

The Wop hid his triumph and waited. 
Came the last day of her stay and things 
were still in statu quo. Came luncheon, 
and for the first time she saw Stoddard III 
again. She turned full on him the battery 
of her eyes and asked for the salt. Stod- 
dard III beamed and passed her the bread. 
She did not notice the difference. Under 
the shelter of the tablecloth she laid a soft 
hand on his knee. 

“I’ve been cruel,” she said. “I’msorry!” 

Having caught Stoddard III unexpect- 
edly with his mouth full of potatoes, he 
gulped hurriedly and choked. In the midst 
of his paroxysm, however, he covered her 
hand with his. And when he could speak 
he said: 

“T’ve been feeling awful!” 

“But now we’re friends again?” 

“Forever and ever!” he said ardently. 

Across the table he caught the Wop’s 
eye. Before the meal was over he had made 
an appointment with her in the grounds for 
nine-thirty that night. 

“To say good-by,” he said. 

“T don’t want to go,” she 
“You know that!” 

“T’ll ask you about that to-night,’ he 
said significantly. 

The Wop gathered not the words but the 
import, and felt a sinking of the heart. 

That afternoon the mail brought Stod- 
dard III a letter in a lavender envelope. 
He received it with outward coldness and 
a roaring in his ears. It began abruptly 
with a request for the return of her photo- 
graph and a removal of the sign, “This 
and ended with the caustic 
comment that he would not hear from her 
again, as he had a new friend. 

Stoddard III was angry, alarmed, dis- 
tressed. He could not return the photo- 
And 
Quite sud- 


breathed. 


he did not want to return it. 


| denly, when he was sixteen years and three 


months old, Stoddard III confronted the 
masculine problem of the ages: Why, in a 
monogamous country, born of monoga- 
mous parents into a monogamous religion, 
should a man be capable of loving two girls 
at the same time? Not only capable, but 
actually doing it. Not that Stoddard III 
used this language. Love was a subject 
What he 
said to himself was to the effect that it was 
the deuce of a note when a fellow was stuck 
on two girls at once! 

But he faced his situation like a man and 
grimly drew his conclusion, which was that, 
after all, if there was polygamy on the 
island he would have no right to interfere 
with the native custom. 

Placing a blotter on the photograph and 
pressing with a hot iron, surreptitiously 
taken from the housekeeper’s room, did not 
remove the butter. Anyhow, he did not 
wish to part with the picture. He derived 
a melancholy pleasure from looking at it. 
And as discovery was imminent he flung 
the hot iron into his trunk and went down 
town. 

Miss Randall spent the afternoon in 
packing, and Stoddard III in Small’s, eat- 
ing three dozen raw oysters. At the end of 
that time his zeal was unflagging, but his 
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allowance had failed; and the offer of his 
fountain pen for another dozen met with 
failure. To tell the truth, during the week 
Small had accumulated various articles not 
immediately negotiable; and as the oysters 
were purchased on a cash basis he was 
loath to take more. The collection thus far 
included studs; cuff links; scarfpins; nu- 
merous pocketknives; a photograph frame 
from which a doting mother’s picture had 
been removed; a knife, fork and corkscrew, 
folded in a leather case; a brass inkwell; 
three fountain pens, and a watch fob. 

“What do you boys think this is, any- 
how?” Mr. Small demanded of Stoddard 
III. “A secondhand store?” 

“It’s a good pen. It cost two dollars and 
a half,” Stoddard III pleaded. “I’ve 
hardly used it. I use a pencil mostly.” 

“‘What strikes me,”” Mr. Small went on 
reflectively, ‘‘is why the dickens that school 
of yours has gone oyster-crazy! We've had 
runs on oysters before, but they ain’t been 
one-two-three to this one. What’s wrong 
at your place? Don’t they feed you any 
more?” 

Stoddard III did not reply. 
going through his pockets. 

“* How about this key ring?” 
“Tt’s silver.” 

There was something desperate about 
Stoddard III and Mr. Small felt it. He 
eyed him keenly. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” he said with 
deliberation and weight: “I don’t keep any 
charge accounts, but if you're as bad off as 
that you can pay me next week. I don’t 
like to see you fellows going hungry.” 

Hungry! As Stoddard III sat down to 
his fourth dozen his very soul revolted. He 
had hoped for a pearl. A pearl to give asa 
pledge to the pear! of all girls. A pearl that 
would redeem him from the stigma of the 
Wop’s bold statement anent the cooked 
one. A pearl that she could keep; and that 
later on, when he had some money, he could 
putinaring. A pearl that 

Ye gods, how he hated oysters! How he 
hated the very shape and sliminess of them! 
But Mr. Small, who never did things by 
halves, had himself brought a dozen extra 
large ones and stood by benevolently. 

“No-: go to it!” he said. “Eat yourself 
to death! You won’t find any juicier, 
plumper oysters anywhere.” 

He loathed their juiciness and plump- 
ness. He loathed having to chew them, as 
he must in case one sheltered a pearl. He 
loathed Small and all the little Smalls who 
played round the place. Ugh! 

Then and there Stoddard III developed 
a hatred of oysters that was permanent. 
Owing to the convention that says a gen- 
tleman must keep the heels of his boots 
clean and eat his oysters whole, he strug- 
gled with large, opulent, slimy mouthfuls 
that made his stomach turn over and lie on 
its other side. 

And still there was no pearl. And still 
Small stood and watched and smiled. 

It was a coldly perspiring, nauseated and 
embittered Stoddard III who staggered out 
of Small’s that afternoon and, standing in 
the sunlight, wiped his clammy forehead 
with a handkerchief. 

“If I ever see an oyster again!"’ he 
muttered. “Ye gods!” 

He had no pearl for Miss Randall. He 
looked into Small’s window, and there were 
heaps of oysters in shells pouring attrac- 
tively out of a keg, which was turned on 
its side. A large, feebly living green lob 
ster was tied to the top of the keg by a 
string. It was, Mr. Small considered, a tasty 
window. 

Stoddard III stood and stared. Then he 
went back to the door and stood where the 
fishy odor was not too strong. 

“Say, Mr. Small,” he said, “make that 
charge two dozen, and lemme take a dozen 
with me.” 

Mr. Small eyed him. 

“You're no piker, are you?” he said. 
“I've seen people before who liked oysters, 
but I guess this is the first time I’ve struck 
a case of pure infatuation. There are,”’ he 
reflected, ‘“‘some folks who have the ap- 
petite and others who have the room; but 
it’s not often they happen together.” 

“Will you?” implored Stoddard III. 

Mr. Small folded up the corners of a 
piece of pasteboard until it assumed the 
shape of a box. 

“I'll make a bargain with you,” he said. 
“We don’t have your kind often and I'd 
hate to lose you. I'll do it if you'll go home 
and take a liver pill.” 

Stoddard III agreed. He thought it 
might be a good idea. He felt rather queer. 

Continued on Page 77) 
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he inquired. 
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The Magnetic Dial 
Shows the Accurate 


We are the exclusive manufacturers of 
the Magnetic type speedometer. This 
principleis used in only twospeedometers, 
both made by us—the Stewart Speedom- 
eter and the Warner Auto-Meter 

There are other principles. We could 
have used any one of them. We experi 
mented with all of them; in fact, we did 
use one of them and for several years 
manufactured several hundred thousand 
speedometers with this principle, but 
found them all unsatisfactory and finally 
adopted the Magnetic principle. 

The Magnetic principle lent itself to 
exactly the type of speedometer we 
wanted to build. 


What we sought was permanent accu- 
racy—simple construction—a speedom- 
eter that would be on the job every 
day and give satisfaction throughout the 
life of the car. 

No need here for a long, dry technical 
comparative explanation. Suffice it to 
say that under every test, in every cli 
mate, under every condition, this speed 
ometer squares up 100% perfect at all 
times. 

We knew the magnetic speedometer 
would revolutionize the speedometer in- 
dustry. And it surely has. 

Over 95% of all automobile makers 
use the Stewart and it has been used by 


Mile 


these manufacturers for years. They are 
not willing to experiment with other 
types. They willingly pay the extra cost 
of the Stewart. They want the best. 

See that the car you buy has a Stewart 
Magnetic Speedometer. No other will 
satisty yo 

Look for the magnetic dial—it 
shows the accurate mule 

It is wise to look for Stewart Produ 
on the car you are considering buying be 
cause they are the real criterion of a car’s 
built-in quality. A Stewart Tire Pump, 
Stewart Vacuum System, Stewart Warn- 
ing Signal and Stewart Speedometer will 
cost you nothing extra. 


Stewart Products For Sale by Accessory Dealers, Automobile Dealers and Garages—Everywhere 


Branches and Service Stations in all principal cities 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
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Hand-Operated 
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Continued from Page 74 
With the box under his arm, he walked back 
to the school slowly. There was no } urry 
Miss Randall was packing. He tried 
to think of oysters, but the very 
chief with which, and anon, he mopped 
his cold forehead was scented with them. 
Ugh! And again, ugh! 

The oyster is a curiot 
nothing halfway about it 
an oyster or hates it. Stoddard III hated 
oysters. He could not bring himself to any 
further search for pearls. He thrust the 
box of oysters into his trunk and tried to 
forget about it. 

During the remainder of the afternoon 
he felt rather ur and, the taste of 
the obnoxious bivalves persisting, he at- 
tempted to drive it away with two bottles 
of pop. At five o'clock Professor Randall's 
wife had a farewell for her niece and invited 
the school. 

Stoddard III drank two cups of tea and 
ate a variety of sandwiches, specializing on 
cheese; but his stomach continued restive, 
and even the solace of the hearty 
offered it at seven merely appeased it for a 
time. 

The Wop watched him. He had put in 
an anxious day, but he felt despairingly 
that the evening would seal the doom of 
his plans. Stoddard III had a light in his 
eyes compounded of indigestion and deter- 
mination. The Wop darkly 
from the outside, decided that it meant an 
engagement. What part was indigestion he 
took for preproposal q ialms. He consid- 
ered. Before dinner he approached Stod- 
dard III 

‘How 
I've thought of 
talking over.” 

“Can't engagement.” 

“What sort of an engagement?” 

“Now see here,” Stoddard III; 
“it’s none of what it is. 
Juet 





rt 


handker- 





ever 


is food. There is 


One either loves 


1 
ell 





dinner he 


viewing it 


t -nigl t? 
that need 


about ( himney 


a lot of things 
Got an 


said 
your business 
agreed to ao a certain 


be 


because we've 
thing doesn’t give you any right to 
always butting in on my affairs, does it? 
“T’ve got from home. If 
you like I'll get some things to eat si 
“I'm 
to-morr 
“T'll get 
How’ll that do?” 
“No; thanks.” 
**Now listen!”’ the Wop said, and played 
his ace of trumps “This is important and 
t's got to be decided before we go on. You 
come and I'll buy some oysters down at 
: up snug as anything, 


be get a pearl; 


some money 


not hung? Sorry old 





nignt will do, all rig 


some wiener and ye 


Small’s. We can sit 


and may 


and eat and talk, 
and e 
“Ye gods! 
et. “Haven't I told youno? No 
And don’t come ri 
oysters when I don’t feel just right 

“Well, you needn't be so short about it. 
What time’s your engagement?” 

The Wop was thinking hard. Having 
failed with his trump card he fell back ona 


fir 


cried the nauseated } ng 
' 


! No!! 


yund here taiking about 


ele 


1ESSt 
“Nine o'clock or so.” 

“Well,” argued the Wop, “this thing 
I want to put up to you’s important, but it 
needn't take a lot of ti 


utes later the 


me 


Ten mir king-elect, goaded 


to compromise, agreed to a short seance or 
the roof, in return for which royal favor his 
henchman was to see that his final inter- 


all was ur 


Miss Rand 

He impressed the gravity of 
on the Wop 

“Now this thing’s got to go right,”’ he 
said. “It’s the last c} I'll have and 
I wouldn’t miss it for a thousand islands.” 

“Chance for what? You're not 
get er gaged to her, are you?” 

“Of course not! But”—he turned a 
l f I want 


gleaming eye toward the Wop—“‘if 
, and don’t you forget it! I haven’t 


disturbed. 


the 


view with 


situation 


lance 


going to 


to I will 
agreed yet to that Chief’s daughter prop- 
osition and I don’t know that I’m going to 


j ; 
ao it 


Stoddard III made a careful toilet that 
evening and emerged a symphony in 
bright green—tie, socks and handkerchief. 
Skin, too, had there been a mother round to 
notice the corners of his mouth and the 
hollows on eact side of | s royal nose The 
smell of boiled turnips filled the dining 


yom, aided and 


crackly roast pork 


r browr and 


abetted by 


Under the stimulus of Miss Randall's 
presence he ate heartily, especially pork 


and rice pudding. He was greatly excited, 
almost brilliant. It was then that he made 


celebrated pun on the name of the 


his 


infirmary nurse, familiarly called Ann be- 
“Ann what 


hind her back. »” asked Mis 





Randall, twisting a de 
over her shoulder 
“Ann T. Septic,” said Stoddard III; and 
then and there he became the school wit 
“Septic? What a funny name! Oh, I 


see! How clever of you! How awfully 
clever! You're the quickest b ry l ever 
knew. Honestly!” 


On the strength of this Stodd 
what remained of his ri 
pudding. He 
a slight headache. 
he'd ever felt better. 
ing without effort. 


was feeling fine— except - 
He didn’t know that 
His nN nd was WOrkK- 
He could think of a 
dozen puns, and did—some of them ver 

bad. Miss Randall giggled. 
listened and chuckled. His temperature 
was about a hundred and one. 

“You won't forget, will you?” he wh 
pered ardently under 
school rising and pushing back the chair 

“*No, indeed! Are you sure you v t 

“Me!” He was astounded, hurt. “ What 


the clatter of the 


do you think I am? I'll be there—sure; 
with bells on.” 

She shot him one quick glance from ur 
der her lashes. There was no doubt al it 
Miss Randall's sentiments. She was quite 


openly gone. 
The tactics of girls at 
stinctive and divide themselves into two 


sixteen are 


classes: Those who woo by first coquetry 


‘ 
and then indifference, who kee p the loved 
ones dangling, aiternately happy and de 
spairing; and those who by sheer open de 
votion proclaim themselves the slaves, and 


the youths of their affections the 
It is about this class that the 
stories of the wor'd have centered 


masters 


great love 


Miss Randal! was willing to be a slave 
Evening study was a dream hour, it 
which Stoddard III married Miss Randall 


and under her gleaming veil she wore stri1 
on string of pearls. During the last quarter 
of an hour he built her a palace on the island 
patterned rather after an illustration of 


Maxfield Parrish’s for the Arabian Nights 


and consisting mainly of long vistas of 
marble columns, ending in two thronelike 
chairs on a dais. An unhomelike place 
but royal; very royal! Before the throne 
were slaves kneeling with jars of pear 
The pearls made him think of oyster H 
head ached . 

The room was quiet—that quiet whict 


contains an infinitude of small sound 
the muffled shufflir g of feet, the moving of 
The master 


and made a sketct 


books and turning of pages 
charge sat at his des} 
a nine-} 
which he 


tive committee 


ole golf links for the back fiel 
intended to suggest to the exe 
Stoddard III was startled 
once, on looking up, to observe that there 
o of him, 
and two pairs of glasses. There was, how 
ever one pair of hands This reas- 


sured him. His head continued to ache. 


were tw wearing two red ne lle 


} 
only 


Vv 

T NINE-TEN, true to his promis« 
Stoddard III was at the Chimney. It 
and a night when the 
invariably took the 


» call on a young lady named Roser 


being early, Germar 





t 


master elght-elever 
train t 
bauer, access to the Cl imney had been easy 
The tradition of Wednesda 


and ropeless. 


evenings, between the eight-elevet ut and 
the ten-thirty-eight back, was to rea the 
Chimney through the German master’ 


window, which opened on the mansard. It 
was the only window so placed 

The Wop had brought peanut Beyo 
that he had no plans. He had worried ar 
inventive brain to the breaking point, bu 
had come of it. Unless fate ter 
eet Miss Rar 
IiI had it 


nite of 


nothing . 
vened, Stoddard III would m 
dall at nine-thirty. Stoddard 
bad. All 
Lucille’s displacement, 
in Stoddard III a sort of doglike 
that would hold to Miss Randall through 
the years. He produced the 

* Have 

“I'm 
but took one 


the signs showed it 


the Wop suspected 


pear it 
some 4 
said Stoddard III 


not 


hungry ” 


Now the way of one peanut leads t i 
second, and that to a third— and s 
jinilum., During the conversation that 
followed Stoddard III] munched stea 


They took the taste of oysters out of | 
mouth. 
“Now.” he said, “‘out with it and be 


quick. I haven’t a lot of time.” 

The Wop sparred for time. 

“TI can’t jump into it like that. 
can’t spare a little time when maybe 
whole future’s at stake o 

“For heave 
furiously. “It 
to-night, does it?” 





cried Stoddard IT] 


ttled 


’ , Ar 
S Sane 


doesn't have to be se 
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‘The Top Proclaims the ¢ 


The top of a motor car is easily its most 


noticeable accessory. It is the last place 


where an owner who cares about appear- 
ances should economize. That is why the 
leading motor car manufacturers, whose 
names are given below, tind it good business 
to pay a little more for their top materials 
and provide their customers with strong 


genuine 


Sentasote 


PIERCE-ARROW, LOCOMOBILE, HUDSON 
PAIGE, MARMON, CHANDLER 
WESTCOTT, Eve. 


durable, weather-proof tops made of 





that unless you buy one of 
We 


do say that these manufacturers use the best 


and 


We do not say 
these makes you will not get a OK rd car. 
and most expensive top material made, 
that a good top is so important that you 
should insist on getting Pantasote when you 


buy a new car. You'll get it, if you insist. 





f TO USE THIS 
LABEL ON 
MATERIAL NOT 





To protect you from substitution, 


which is not uncommon, we furnish 


this label with the material for every 


genuine Pantasote top. See that it nied 
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is ON your top. 
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afety costs 
you nothing 


This is the Blue and Yellow Sign displayed everywhere by 
dealers in Pennsylvania Oilproof Vacuum Cup Tires. 








Look for it when you need these quality tires or other reliable 
supplies. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 




















The Door of Success 


is shut in the face of the untrained 
man. There is only one key that 
will open it—a good education. 

Don’t let cost stand in your way. 
The man who wr// succeed can do so, 
everytime. If you want an education 
you can easily earn it, as hundreds of 
others have done and are doing. 

in your neighborhood there are 
scores of subscribers and prospec- 
tive subscribers for: 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


By securing these local orders you 
can earn a Curtis scholarship with- 
out one cent of expense. Tell us 
the course you'd like to take and the 
school, colle ge or musical conserv- 
atory where you'd like to take it. 


Educational Division, Box 394 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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“How am I to go on if I don’t know your 
opinion of things? I’m only the prime 
minister. The whole business is really up 
to you, isn’t it?” 

Oh, adroit Wop! Wily Wop! Shrewd 
and sharp and understanding Wop! 

“Well, what do you want me to decide 
about?” 

The Wop edged closer along the ridge- 
pole and lowered his voice. 

“Secret Service,” he said in a low, thrill- 
ing whisper. 

““We've got,” he went on rapidly, “to 
have the best Secret Service in the world. 
We've got to know things before they hap- 
pen. We've got to know what people all 
over the earth are thinking before they 
think it.” 

The contagion caught Stoddard III by 
the throat and extended down his spine in 
the form of a chill, compounded of excite- 
ment and indigestion. 

*‘Why?” 

“The pearls!” 

“Oh, of course! Certainly. The pearls.” 
But he was not exactly certain, even then. 

“Listen!”’ said the Wop. ‘‘The minute 
it’s known that we have beds of oyster 
pearls all the countries will be after us. 
Especially Japan. Germany will want us, 
because, having no seafront to speak of, 
and that north, she has no pear! fisheries. 
D’you see?” 

“TI see, of course! I’m not just sure 
about how to fix up the Secret Service part. 
We'd better think it over when we have 
more time. What time do you think it is?” 

“Oh, just a little after nine. You've lots 
of time. Now listen!’’ He was talking 
desperately against time. “The first thing 
to have in Secret Service is a code.” 

Stoddard III sat up. This was something 
like! 

“Sure thing!” he said. 

“A real code. We'll have to memorize 
it, so no one can steal the key.” 

“Well, I suppose so.”” Not so eagerly. 
Stoddard III had a poor memory. 

“We ought to be perfect in it. We'd 
better fix one up right away, so we can 
begin to practice it.” 

“We can’t be the whole Secret Service.’ 

“No; I’ve thought of that. It ought to 
be a series of circles. If I’m the head—you 
ean be if you want to.” 

“IT don’t. I’m going to light a match and 
look at my watch.” 

“That’s it!”’ said the Wop disgustedly. 
**Give the whole business away. Stand up 
and shout your fool head off. I don’t care.” 

“Well, go on, then. I guess I've got five 
minutes. You can be the head. I'd forget 
the code or something.” 

“Listen! I’mthe head. Round me there’s 
the inner circle, say, six. They know who 
Lam. No one else knows but the king. Do 
you see? And outside that there’s the circle 


| of sixty, and they only know the six. They 





don’t know me. Do you get it?” He 
peered over at Stoddard III. “I don’t be- 
lieve you heard a word I said!” 


7a feel kinda sick,” said Stoddard 
—. so Put those peanuts away, will 
you?” 


The Wop obeyed rather absently. His 
mind was elsewhere. 

“The sixty, in turn, are heads of circles. 
Everything worth knowing all over the 
world is brought them by their agents, who 
give it to the six, who give it to me. In that 
way what I don’t know won't be worth 
knowing.” 

“I wish you'd stop eating those peanuts,” 
said Stoddard III fretfully. ‘I’m not well, 
I tell you. I feel queer. I ” He rose. 
“T’ve got to go,” he said. It’s all right. 


| Anything you say. We'll fix up a code 
| to-morrow.” 


The Wop had failed, after all. As Stod- 
dard III steadied himself by the Chimney 
the clock in the town, a mile away, struck 
the half hour. Stoddard III steadied him- 


| self by the Chimney and down below a 
| girlish figure emerged from Professor Ran- 


| the German 


dall’s house and stood looking about. Stod- 
dard III could see the figure and instantly 
the nausea deserted him. 

Gone was everything else. The code. 
Secret Service. Pearls. The dream of em- 
pire. Remained only a girl below, waiting 
forhim. ‘“‘So long!” he said, and slid care- 
fully down the slope of the roof. 

The girlish figure waited, and Stoddard 
III made his way along the gutter; and 
master, who had missed his 
train and caught a cold, was on his way 
up to his room, carrying a pitcher of hot 
lemonade. 

Stoddard III, halfway through the win- 


| dow, heard him coming, made a desperate 
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effort to reach the corridor before he turned 
the corner, failed and dived under the bed 

The master entered, swore gutturally at 
the open window, slammed it down, took : 
drink of hot lemonade, wound his watch, 
sneezed, took more lemonade, drew off his 
coat, took two quinine pills—and then sat 
down on the bed and took off his shoes. 

The open window was on his mind. Sus 
picion has its native habitat in the minds of 
masters. More than once he had suspected 
the use of that window as a way to the roof. 
So now, thoughtfully, he went to it and, 
raising it, stuck his head out. 

“You poys up there on the roof!" he 
called. “‘ This vindow will be locked all night. 
And my door likevise. Goot night!” 

He banged it shut, fastened it, locked his 
door, put the key under the pillow of his bed 
and proceeded with his disrobing. 

A quarter to ten struck on the town clock. 
At ten o’clock the master was in bed, with 
his reading lamp on and the key under his 
head. The pitcher of hot lemonade was on 
the floor beside him and every time he 
sneezed he took a sip of it. He read Scho- 
penhauer until midnight! 

And under the bed lay tragedy. None 
the less tragedy that after ten, when hope 
was dead of a locked door, Stoddard III 
dozed occasionally. Dozed and dreamed 
miserably. Dozed to waken to an intoler- 
able thirst, with the pitcher of lemonade 
within touch, but, alas! not within reach. 

At midnight the master turned the light 
out and lay reflecting. He reflected 
many things. On the general cussedness of 
boys. On their lack of imagination. On 
the charms of Miss Rosenbauer. He slept 
finally; and Stoddard III, rousing to thirst 
and reckless with it, finished the lemonade, 
which was very strong, and settled to the 
deep sleep of despair—four dozen raw oys- 
ters, cheese sandwiches and two cups of 
tea, roast beef, potatoes, cauliflower, sliced 
tomatoes, two saucers of rice pudding, a 
bag of peanuts and half a pitcher of streng 
lemonade, to which had been added a dash 
of w! isky. 

At two A. M. a cold wind came up, bring- 
ing a flurry of snow. Stoddard III slept 
soundly through a tapping at the window, 
which roused the master; slept soundly 
as the Wop was admitted, recognized and 
grimly but silently appraised and allowed 
to proceed to his own quarters; slept while 
the irate Wop, who had waited for the rope 
of succor, which had not come, proceeded 
to Stoddard III’s room and found it empty. 

The Wop was dazed. Recklessly he 
turned on the light and stared about it. 
Then, on tiptoe, he made a circuit of the 
dormitory to see if Stoddard III was shar- 
ing another’s couch. He was not. Awful 
thoughts filled the Wop’s imaginative mind. 
The terror of two A. M. clutched him. 

At dawn the dormitory master woke to 
find the Wop, fully dressed, standing over 
him. He sat up, with the specter of fire in 
his mind. 

“What's the matter?” he 

“It’s Stoddard Ill, sir. I 
where he is.”” 

**Isn’t he in bed?” 

“No, sir. He hasn’t been to bed at all.”’ 

The dormitory master put on his trou 
sers and slippers, firing questions meantime 
The Wop was reticent, acknowledging the 
Chimney and Stoddard III leaving him 
there. Awful visions of a crushed figure on 
the ground filled the master’s mind. Into 
the chill dawn he and the Wop hurried 
The wind blew the master’s dressing gown 
round his legs. The snow got into his slip- 
pers. But there was no Stoddard III. 

At last the master turned and faced the 
Wop. 

“Now look here,” he said; “you're keep- 
ing something back. You know where that 
boy is.” 

**T do not, sir.” 

“You've got an idea.” 

““Not—not unless he has eloped, sir.” 

Pa Eloped!”’ 

“It was Professor Randall's niece. 
was to meet her at nine-thirty.”’ 

The master swore softly and padded 
through the spring snow to Professor Ran 
dall’s. The Wop followed. He did not 
know what else to do. He was quite cer- 
tain that Stoddard III had eloped— certain, 
and angry. It was disloyal. It upset his 
plans. It left him, so to speak, kingless. 

But Professor Randall reported his 
niece asleep. 

Breakfast found the school agog. Stod- 
dard III had run away; had, it was dis- 
covered, gone into the winter night hatless 
and coatless. The head master did not 
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He Thought His Accounts 


Were Correct— 


Until He Found That and Error 


’S usually the man that has already made ; th h 

iccess of his business who is most anxious t ur ght 
find its weak point and strengthen them underchargt 
And Mr. Bisenius the ruk 
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is no exception to 
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Judge Truck Tires 
By Cost Alone 


Tire Cost is the basis on which to judge 
your truck tires. 

lire Cost is cost per mile, plus part of the 
cost of repairs to the truck mechanism, plus a 
share of the sum written off each year for the 
depreciation of your trucks. 


800 Tons Pressure Cuts Tire Cost 


Ordinary truck tires are vulcanized under 
a couple of hundred tons pressure. 


United States Truck Tires are vulcanized 
under a pressure of eight hundred tons—think 
of it! 1,600,000 pounds—in the only press of its 
kind in the United States. This tremendous 
pressure gives the rubber compound almost 
unbelievable toughness and resiliency. 


As a result of increased toughness, United 
States Truck Tires cut Tire Cost per mile by 
resisting wear. As a result of increased re- 
siliency they cut repair bills by eliminating jolts 
and jars. Atthe end of each year’s running on 
United States Tires, a much smaller sum is 
charged off against a truck for depreciation. 

In addition to the benefits resulting from eight-hundred- 
ton-pressure vulcanizing, the United States Truck Tire has 
many other mileage-adding improvements. Ask about 
them — and send for our new 1916 Truck Tire Catalogue — 
yours for the asking. 


United States Tire Company 


BROADWAY AT 58th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in all principal cities give prompt, liberal, 


courteous service 
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Concluded from Page 78 

come to breakfast, but sat at the telephone 
The Latin master, recalling verbs of ad- 
monishing, wishing, permitting, determin- 
ing, and others, felt qualms. He had been 

vere! But the really worried person was 
Mr. Small, to whom the station master had 
confided that Stoddard III was missing 
and that the school had inquired about the 
passengers on the night trains. 

Mr. Small was stricken to confession. 

‘Five dozen in all,” he finished. ‘* Large 
too Now a boy can eat two dozen 
and get away with it 


he’s not responsible. 


ones 
but after five dozen 
Or take it the other 
round: A boy who will eat five dozen 
oysters ain’t responsible. Anyhow, 
I wish’t I'd never given him any.” 

Miss Randall left at eight - forty -tive 

lock. The news had been kept from her. 
She left with her small chin held high and 
her eyes slightly red. She wore Big Gra- 
ham’s frat pin and promised to write to at 
Jeast six boys. But her eyes searched the 
crowd in vain for Stoddard III. 

At ten o’clock the German master went 
to his room for more quinine, and in the 
hall met a maidservant, screaming violently. 
When reduced to speech she gasped that 
she had rur he 
master’s bed and struck something which 
groaned. 

It was thus ignominiously that Stoddard 
III, king-elect, was discovered. 


way 


raw 


oO ¢ 





the carpet sweeper under t 


Four days later Mrs. Stoddard II sat in 
the consulting room of the school infirmary 
and wrote a letter to Mr. Stoddard II. 

“He was delirious for two days,” 
wrote. “‘Heseemed tothink he had a harem 
or something, and had t oysters to 
supply He is all 
right now, and very amiable—except yes 
terday, when the 1 offered him some 
clam brot? 

‘I shall bring him home to-morrow for 
The doctor says he is run down 
; but lam 


real reason. 


she 


» eat 
his wives with pearls! 


irse 


a weet 
and has been studying too hard 
convinced that that is not the 

“He is growing; and, frankly, I do not 
think he has been getting enough to eat 
lamn keen about boarding schools, 
anyhow. enough food and a starved 
imagination is the way I sum up the situ- 
ation. 

“You might have Maggie order 
sweetbreads, and do get a keg of those 
They are so strengthen- 











some 


Baltimore oysters. 


ing.” 

That evening Stoddard III and his 
mother were in his room. Stoddard III was 
propped in a chair and his mother was 


folding clothing ready to pack in his trunk. 
She stopped and sniffed 

“You don’t have rats round, 
dear?” she inquired. 

“Mice,” 
urable languor. 

‘I think there’s one dead somewhere,” 
she observed. “If there is, that’s probably 
what made you ill. Pull the blanket over 
your chest and I'll open the window.” 


do you, 


] 


said the king-elect with pleas- 
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But, by Stoddard III's trur 
stopped and sniffed again 

“It’s really horrible!" 
“TI shall report it at once 
trunk key, dear?” 

Memory and a great fear seized Stoddard 
III and gripped him 

“IT guess you'd better let the fellow next 
door come in and clear out that trunk, 
mother,” he said. “It’s it’s full of all 
sorts of things Honestly think you'd 
better.” 

She was firm and Stoddard III] was too 
weak to protest 1 


k. he 


commented. 


Where's 


she 


the 


She flung up the hd, took 


one glance at its contents, one breath, and 
slammed it shut 

“Mercy!” she said “TI never why, 
what “ 

**Now listen, mother,”’ he implored; “I 
forgot there were clothes in there, but 


they'll air all right. Anyhow, it’s nothing 
but a few oysters and the insides of a rabbit; 
and maybe some butter and a few things 
to eat.” 

Late that night the Wop crept 
Stoddard III's room. He carried somet} 
clutched in the palm of his hand 

“Well?” inquired Stoddard III eagerly 

‘I did it!” said the Wop; round him 
there clung an aroma of pleasant things 
long dead. 

“Tt was no cinch 
Say, I never - 

“Did you find anything?” 

The Wop extended his hand In the 
palm lay a small, irregular pearl, odorous, 
but—a pearl. 

“What d’you call that?” he demanded 

The king-elect lay back on his pillow and 
smiled. Gone were madness and infatuatior 
Gone was the bitterness of three weeks and 
two days of waiting. Back on its throne 
was reason 


“Look here,” 


nt 
into 


ing 


, ' ' 
believe me sme 


he said; “I’m with you or 


the island business. But we're going to car 
that polygamy stuff. See?” 
“All right,” said the prime minister 


“What’'ll I do with the pearl?” 

“I’m going to send it to a girl,” said the 
king-elect firmly. “‘Get a pen there and 
write for me, will you?” 

The prime minister obeyed. 

““Ready?” asked the 
right! ‘Dear Lucille 

A breeze came through the open window 
and past the trunk, lid raised and airing 


king-elect. “All 


It stirred the pajamas round the Wop’s | 


thin ankles, played over the faintly dark- 
ened upper lip of Stoddard III, and over 
turned on the chiffonier the photograph of 
a girl, somewhat stained with melted butter. 


I have been sick, but am 
better. A friend of mine is writing this for 
me. I send inclosed a small pearl. Some 
day I shall tell you what it means 
maybe get you some better ones.’”’ 


*** Dear Lucille: 


and 


The Wop lifted his eyes and met Stod- 
dard III’s kingly-elect ones. For a moment 
their glances locked. Then Stoddard III 
triumphed. The W op bent over the paper. 

“Is there an ‘e’ in writing?” he asked. 


AN ASCENT OF THE SHARK’S 
TOOTH 


Continued from Page 21 


But for the most part each 
had to work out his own salvation, and 
I had also constantly to find my own holds 
when I could not reach those Démarchi had 
used. When at last I had come up with 
Démarchi now and again I would ha‘ve to 
stand aside while he held the rope taut for 
Ravanel to follow—no shoulder left for him 
to climb onto. Many times I would call to 
the men to be prepared, that I expected to 
sip or feared I could not reach the holes. 
Sometimes I did slip. More often I did 


me to stand on 


one 


not; but always they were ready, always 
watching me and each other, even without 
warnings. 


Midway there was a “ chimney ’’—a crack 
up which we must squirm. A five-minute 
struggle and Démarchi was up— how, I do 
not know. I followed, using back and knees 
as well as hands and feet, now feeling above 
my head with my hand, now below with my 
foot, for some hold that must be found by 
groping, with no room to look up or down. 
For the whole thirty feet there seemed to 
no good holds, especially for the feet. 
Near the top a shelving rock offered a sup- 
port but no assurance against slipping, ex- 
cept the roughness of surface. With 
difficulty I got my knee up, got a handhold 


te 


its 


above, raised myself enough to get my foot 
on the rock, and was in the act of pulling 
myself up when my foot slipped and I hung 
by my fingers alone. 

It was the first time I had ever slipped 
that I had not been able instantly to recover 
myself; and I might have fallen but for the 
rope. But Démarchi was watching fron 
above and had the rope taut. Almost as I 
slipped he gave a slight pull just enoug! 
for me to recover my footing, look up, see 
where next to put my knee and how to get 
a better handhold; and in another moment 
I had pulled myself up to the top. 

To be pulled up is not climbing, and the 
chief use of the rope is its moral support. 
With a good rope and good guides, acci- 
dents are few. They occur almost entirely 
to those who go without guides. A good 
guide seems never to slip; but he takes no 
serious risks and can be trusted to turn bach 
in case of actual danger. His judgment 
almost unerring, and the “‘tirst guide” 
the master of the cararane as truly as is the 
captain of his ship. Only after prolonged 
experience do the guides receive their certif 
icates, which must be renewed each year 

At last we were all up the chimney, only 
to find worse trouble ahead; for now came 
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Modern industry has 
learned a lesson from the 
ancients— substantial con- 


struction alone gives last- 
ing value 


The sturdy value of 
Clothcraft Clothes for Men 
and Young Men illustrates 
that principle. 


And it also illustrates 
the polic y ol this store 
to select for you the articles 


it not only look the best 
but } 
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Put us to the test by 
coming here and trying on 
a Clotheraft Suit. 
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loose drifts of snow to cross, so precipitous 
that there seemed no way of saving ourselves 
if the snow slid, since in places there were 
no holds whatever, no way even to steady 
ourselves except by the palms of our hands 
placed flat against upright rocks. Yet even 
at such places the rule of one at a time and 
a taut rope assured safety. 

It was past noon, but to hurry was still 
impossible. We were nearly at the top. 
Below it was a snow-choked hole up through 
which we must climb. It was so small that 
Démarchi stuck in it until he changed my 
camera from his back to his pocket, warn- 
ing me that a broken camera would probably 
be the result. The only place for Ravanel 
and me to stand was under the shower of 
snow he sent down, and all we could do was 
to laugh as it went down our necks. The 
step was nearly as high as my head, so I had 
to be pulled partway up. 

Another almost perpendicular thirty feet 
of snowy rocks and we were at the top, all 
three on a rock that was no more than five 
by eleven feet, and as truly in space as a 
church steeple. The camera required eight 
feet for focus; so for a picture we had all to 
stand within a foot of the edge. My knees 
trembled and refused to straighten, for we 
were 11,124 feet up in the air, on a needle of 
rock. Luckily its top was flat and, once 
seated, I felt safe, although to the Mer 
de Glace, four thousand feet below, was 
almost a straight drop. To climb only so 
much had taken seven hours, two hours for 
the last two hundred feet from the shoulder, 
not a stone’s throw away. 

At last we could rest; at last drink in a 
scene the like of which few are privileged 
to enjoy. Close by rose the sharpest of all 
the rock needles, the Aiguille de Grépon, its 
slopes scarred by innumerable avalanches 
from rocks too steep to hold the snow. Far 
across the Mer de Glace towered the dreaded 
Aiguille du Dru and the snow-capped 
Aiguille Verte, of which it is a part, appear- 
ingand disappearing amid enveloping clouds 
like phantom ships at sea. Far down their 
glacier-clad slopes the heart-shaped rocks 
of the Jardin, or Garden, brought memories 
of Alpine blossoms found there in normal 
seasons. 

The forbidding walls of the Grandes 
Jorasses stood like a fortress at one end 
of a ridge, of which the bastionlike Giant's 
Tooth formed the other. Its lofty summit 
pierced the ribbon of cloud across its base, 
enhancing the height of its four-thousand 
foot sweep upward from the icefalls of the 
glacier below, and recalling vividly our 
struggle up its final tower two weeks before. 
Perhaps even now the two Frenchmen who 
had hailed us from its base at six that morn- 
ing might be standing on its tip. It stood 
out like a sentinel tower against the great 
stretch of snow beyond the Upper Mer de 
Glace, or Glacier du Géant, above which, 
like outposts, rose the Flambeau or Beacon, 
at its head, and the Tour Ronde or Round 
Tower. Of Mont Blene only the snowy 
spike of the Mont Maudit, a lower point, 
appeared, Atthetop of the Glacier du Plan 
great ice cliffs hung, ready to break. 


Putting on the Brakes 


It was half past one. The sun had done 
its work. From the Grépon, now every five 
minutes come the sound of avalanches 
ominous warning for us to be gone. We had 
stopped barely half an hour, but to my 
exultation over our success Démarchi re- 
plied that we had yet to go down. Now he 
looked graverand said we must be off. 

We were to traverse our peak—that is, 
to go down another way, so as to make the 
climb more interesting. But my interest in 
the first thirty Teet was in trying not to 
slide off an exceedingly steep snow slope. 
Démarchi had kicked steps as he descended, 
but they were so much too far apart for me 
to reach without losing my balance that in- 
voluntarily I tried to sit as I felt for the one 
next below. 

Immediately Démarchi shouted to me 
to get up, that to sit was the surest way to 
slip, and that I was spoiling the steps so 
Ravanel would be unable to follow. It re- 
quires experience to learn that even on a 
steep slope one is in most stable equilibrium 
when standing erect, with horizontal foot- 
ing, no matter how narrow or slippery. It 
is balance that determines safety, and for 
security one holds with the ice pick. 

Once down that awful slope I breathed a 
sigh of relief, when suddenly I found myself 
standing at the top of the great cleft be- 
tween the two peaks, down which I now 
learned we were to slide! It was a hundred- 
and-fourteen-foot chimney, which we were 
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to descend by means of an extra rope of that 
length, the corde d’appel, or emergency 
rope, which Ravanel had been carrying on 
his back all day. Démarchi now doubled it 
evenly over the snowy rock on which we 
were standing. I stood aside—this time un- 
roped, lest I be dragged off the rock—and 
Ravanel took my place on the life line. 

With one end of the loose rope in each 
hand he slid rapidly to a shelving rock half- 
way down, Démarchi holding him from 
above by a taut life line, let out bit by bit. 
I took my place again on the line and pre- 
pared to follow. ‘“‘Wind the loose ropes 
twice about your leg above the knee,” I was 
told; and the improvised brake worked so 
mwas that I could not budge. Démarchi 
aughed, told me to try once round below 
the knee, and to hold the ropes firmly be- 
tween crossed ankles. I did so and, with a 
feeling of perfect security, slid the entire 
fifty-seven feet without a halt. 


A Narrow Escape 


Démarchi followed, and soon we were all 
standing together on the slippery, shelving, 
halfway rock. There was barely room for 
us all and it was hard to keep our balance 
while Démarchi jerked down the rope, now 
wet and heavy. Once, he said, he had had 
to climb all the way up to dislodge it. Now 
it stuck a little, but soon it was down and 
again doubled over a staple that had been 
driven into the rock opposite. Again we 
slid, this time to the base of the chimney, 
the steep, slippery wall. 

“Never again with such conditions!” 
exclaimed Démarchi. “I would not have 
tried it if I had known.” 

For, with the ropes thus wet and cold, if 
he slid slowly his hands would grow too 
numb to hold, while to go fast would bring 
the ropes to a sudden end in his hands, per- 
haps before he could stop safely on so 
precarious a footing; and for him no life 
line from above gave security. The first 
up and the last down, it is the first guide 
rather than the tourist who deserves credit 
for a difficult ascent. To hold here was so 
important that the guides had removed 
their mittens; but without them my hands 
instantly grew so numb I could not hold at 
all, and preferred the ignominy of being 
called “‘a curious person”’ to slipping. 

Again we were clinging like flies on a 
wall, and presently—still worse— walking 
along a narrow, slippery ridge, with nothing 
to hold to and a sheer drop on both sides. 
I could not even go on all fours, d cheval, as 
the French say—zu Pferd as the German 
Swiss call it; for I had learned before now 
that the novice who tries it will at once be 
told to get up and learn to walk steadily. 

It had taken an hour and a half to get 
back to the shoulder and our packs— all 
that time to come down two hundred feet! 
It was nearly three o’clock, with the steep 
rocks, the crevasses of the steep glacier and 
the long way down the Mer de Glace still 
ahead. Already the shadows were length- 
ening. Misty clouds hovered mysteriously 
over the snows of the distant Col du Géant. 

I longed to linger; but the alarming roar 
of continual avalanches urged us on and, 
with a hasty bite, we were off. The snow 
was now sliding even without our weight, 
loosened by the heat of the morning and 
started by the sudden change to the chill 
of the shadows creeping over it. Some- 
times the drifts were so wide that, even at 
the full length of the rope, fifty feet apart, 
one or even two of us at a time must cross 
with no rocks close enough to hold to 
merely our ice axes driven in at each step. 
There were moments of excited suspense 
lest the snow slide with us. 

Suddenly the awful thing happened! 
Before my eyes Ravanel, to whom I was 
roped, was sliding with a small avalanche 
that his weight had started—sliding slowly 
but surely off the rocks into eternity! I 
had a good hold, but no time to look behind 
me to see whether Démarchi had, also; and 
surely both of us would be jerked out when 
the rope grew taut. I stood silent, realizing 
that in another moment the end would 
probably come for all of us. It was this 
that we had been dreading all day. The 
moment was a solemn one. No one made a 
sound. My eyes were riveted on Ravanel, 
who had slid some fifteen feet. 

All at once I saw him wheel about; and, 
with his face to the slope, he gave a mighty 
heave of his ax as for his life and drove it 
into the snow. above his head. The ax held. 
The man stopped sliding. The snow slid 
on down and off the rocks, but Ravanel did 
not. He had saved himself and us. He had 
kept his head, had kept his ankles firm, and 
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now silently climbéd up again. He went 
forward without a word. No one spoke. 
We went on as if nothing had happened. 

When Démarchi spoke, it was to give 
directions as to the rope, for it grew trouble- 
some as we came lower and could move all 
three at a time and faster. There was need 
to hasten whenever it was safe to do so. 
But, whenever I was delayed at a difficult 
point, in spite of Démarchi’s effort to keep 
the rope taut, it would nearly trip me as it 
loosened between us; or if I, in turn, for 
a moment descended faster than Ravanel, 
below, my rope would get caught on a rock 
and suddenly halt him. 

To come down the rocks took two hours 
as long as to go up. Once down on the 
glacier, we halted a moment, and the trained 
eyes of the guides descried four persons 
another caravane—at the base of the Giant’s 
Tooth, opposite. They were such specks 
that at first I could not see them; but, even 
on so vast an expanse, the men’s eyes were 
accustomed to detect the slightest trace of 
the unusual. Mine perceived rather the 
glory of the wondrous half-lights on peaks 
and glaciers. Soon shouts were exchanged. 

Down the steep glacier progress was more 
rapid in spite of the many snow bridges, 
solid in the morning, through which we now 
stepped into invisible crevasses. There 
would be a moment’s delay, while one or 
another climbed out to safety, a change of 
direction, and we would go sailing on down- 
ward, always at the full length of a taut 
rope to prevent serious accident. 

In an hour we had passed the steepest 
part and the worst crevasses. At last we 
could safely slide with the snow, merely 
stepping to one side when the small ava- 
lanches we started grew too deep for walk- 
ing. Once again came crevasses; then 
rocks overhead, warning us by fragments 
strewn about on the snow to look upward 
before crossing below. 


The Standing Slide 


An hour down the glacier, islands of rock 
appeared. Where we had _ breakfasted 
twelve hours before, now we halted for an 
early supper. The heat of the rocks had 
weakened the snow near them and pitfalls 
were many. Then came a long, exhilarating 
glissade, or standing slide, beside the rocks 
up which we had toiled painfully in the 
morning. I was inexperienced at this sport, 
the slope was steep, and there were rocks 
below to slide into. So, for safety, Démarchi 
wrapped the rope twice round his ax, leaned 
on it for a brake, and, with both guides 
above as anchors, we went almost too 
slowly for sport. 

In twenty minutes we had come down 
what had taken an hour and more to climb. 
We were back on the Mer de Glace. Its 
slope was gradual, its crevasses visible and 
for the most part easy to avoid or jump. 
The toil and danger were over. At last we 
could unrope. We had been twelve hours 
and a half, as it were, on leash. 

The sun was setting and we had still more 
than an hour to go. The shadows were 
mounting, mounting almost to the peaks, 
which once more towered above us, but no 
longer seemed unconquerable. The clouds 
took on the hues of the paling sky—now 
gold, now pink, and at last azure. The most 
marvelous of Alpine glows diffused its 
warmth like a crown over peaks and snows 
as they receded from our enchanted gaze. 
A perfect climax to a memorable day! 
Then, as I turned ever and again in my 
steps to watch the changing lights, slowly 
they faded before my eyes. The clouds 
vanished into thin air. The majestic world 
of the High Alps seemed settling to rest. 

Just at dark we reached the Montanvert, 
its tiny lights beckoning from afar, like a 
lighthouse on the brink of the river of ice 
down which we had been picking our way. 
We had been gone seventeen and a half 
hours; so long to climb only five thousand 
feet! 

Yet already the fatigue and anxiety were 
all but forgotten in the memories of the 
heights to which I had been permitted to 
attain. It had been a deep spiritual expe- 
rience. In afew short weeks on the moun- 
tains I seemed to have been prepared for 
life’s decisions, life’s tasks. Strength comes 
with the doing of hard tasks. Only by the 
development of our powers can we make 
our greatest contribution to the world, in 
whatever line it be; and it is better that 
some of us should perish in endeavor than 
that all should forever be held back in our 
quest for the strength and inspiration which 
make possible our best contribution to the 
world. 
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Motor Wheeling Heralds Spring 
and Brings Outdoor Joy to All 


UT 


**— light-hearted, I take to the open road.’’— Walt Whitman 


ATURE lures—out 
away—into the open! 
Now—of all times € 


the SMITH MOTOR 
WHEEL makes new friends. It brings the 
Great Outdoors to you. New miles of easy 
travel invite you and a new comfort in riding 
is yours. 

Five minutes for attaching the SMITH to 
your bicycle and your mount purls with new 
born life. The motor-given power brings fresh 
charm and exhilaration to your wheel. There 
is no mile-limit, no vibration and positively no 
grease or dirt. You wear no special clothes for 
riding. 

Two turns of your pedals animate the 
motor-pulse and your hand on the grip 


rules. By a turn of the wrist 
yrsotor the Motor Wheel hums a 


aw heel speed of from four to twenty 
miles an hour. 

Up to one hundred twenty-five miles of pleas- 
ure and utility from one gallon of gasoline. 
Over six miles for one cent. 

For ‘“get-about’’ business service, the 
SMITH MOTOR WHEEL turns duty into 
pleasure. And for delightful recreation, it has 
no rival. 

One trial ride. will bring a longing for pos 
session. Low initial cost and economical up 
keep will make it yours. 

See the SMITH MOTOR WHEEL at your 
dealer’s—ride it—or write for book, ‘‘ Motor 
Wheeling,’ sent with full information. 


A few exclusive territories remain open where representatives for the SMITH 


MOTOR WHEEL are desired For the right class of dealers we have an 


attractive proposition With such 


dealers we invite correspondence 


MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 


A. O. SMITH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 
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Auttiimaidies 


This is the “Unit-Seal” battery 
—every cell a separate sealed Unit. 
It is saving American Motorists 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
every year. 


The “Exide” “Unit-Seal” battery gives more power for a given 
space and weight, and facilitates the replacement of worn parts. 
It is repairable and worth repairing. 


“The “Exide” Battery costs most to make but least to use.” It is 
real economy to buy an “Exide” Starting and Lighting Battery. 

Stop in at an “‘Exide’’ Battery Service Sta- — 
tion and have the Unit Sealing explained to you. LOOK FOR foarenr "| 
See how the use of the bulky, troublesome sealing THIS SIGN Lie l 
compound is avoided. At the same time you can aeetTS 
have the battery you are now using inspected @, ©& 


free of charge. va eee 


I HK 


out the country Let us 
J send you a fist of them 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in this country 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1916 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


“Exide” Depots and 
Service Stations throug! 


Washington St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester Toronto 


“Exide”, “* TroncladeExide”, “Wycape Exide * and “Tbin-Extdc"’ Batteries for Electric Vehicles 
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THE MISSING SEVENTEEN 


(Continued from Page 19 


“‘Nonsense!” the constable replied. 
“These are all dummies. And who's going 
toexplain this ghastly jest? You, Martin?” 

One by one he was examining the figures, 
trying to smile in their waxen faces. Sud- 
denly he jumped back—then held the lan- 
tern close. He touched the limp hand of one. 

“What have you found now?” called 
Figgin. 

“What have I found! What have I 
Oh, I’m not awake! This is devilish— that’s 
all! You were right, Figgin. Here’s one 
that’s alive * 

“A dummy with blood in him, eh 


ae 


in- 


“Where's that lift boy?” The lad a; 
peared at once, frightened. “‘ Did you take 
the gentlemen down the lift to-night?” 

The boy looked bewilderedly at the stiff 
forms. 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you leave the lift—so that they 
could have gone down by themselves?” 

“No, sir; they wouldn't know how. I 
was asleep part of the time.” 

“T thought so!” 

** But in the lift; and the door was closed 


and locked. They couldn't possibly have 
\ I : 
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come in, because the door had to be opened 
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It was I that found the third man. He _ I don’t like this business. The questior Pees on every shad lt shown here above and ee) Ba 
was ( lifford Hawes, and, like Carter and whe re are tl e other seventeet WG aloes > Wiha in Red end a sample trademark ap oN 
Craige, pale and unconscious in his chair. You don’t mean to say you're worried . . - i : \ 
“The rest are dummies— just dummies!”" about them?’ demanded Ellis. ; vib for your guidance OUYINE, aso a ; : 
Ellis muttered. ‘‘ My head is about to split. “‘Where are they? If you can give me ‘ : 
Look here, Absalom. Do you know 2 y- some reason not to worry I won't. They BA 4 Attractive Booklet ' | 
thing about this?” didn’t go out the only way and yet they're | | 3% ie , , ae S 
“No, sir; nothing.” gone, with only fish-eyed dummies in their | pega his booklet is ha mely tlustrated in Colors poate 
**Where were you when it happened?” places. Very simple, isn’t it?’’ His voice | faye and tells all about VUDOR Porch Shades and pet ‘ \t 
I told him all | knew—just as] havetold harshened. “ Three drugged men and sever ; : " ; Reénforced Hammocks—the kind with reés H , ? t 
it here. As we talked Figgin summoned _ teen fish-eyed @ummies, and ever Absalom ba Wek forced beds that outlast all others ee ¢ 
Storey and the stretcher men. He came knew nothing about it! You call up all | geye , + " 
back to us looking very grave. seventeen of the lodging houses of those be . | . ; eet oe 
“It seems to me,” suddenly interrupted seventeen men and see if you can locate a BA Wen Writ © the yale 4 
Figgin, ‘“‘the question with us isto find the of them.” Ellis turned to obey. Mear : i ast-f VUDORP S ; . ; 
seventeen other members of the Alexander time I'll question Absalom.” een ' 1 \ 
Club!” It was ten minutes later when Ell Peng HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 228 Mill St., Janesville, Wis Va 
Ellis turned in a flash. Storey met again. The detective had fol tes | ' \ 
“Didn’t you see them come out?” he lowed me into my pantry and there I had | payo™Be 4 a vat . 
demanded. told him all I knew of the Alexander Clul Be tas ‘ . 
“No!” the officer replied emphatically He shut his lips tightly and listened. Wy \ \ t { y \ 
“Tl was standing right by the main entrance “Well, did you find any of them?” he - a \ ' 4 V \\ 
and have been up and down in front of it asked Ellis when the latter joined u 4 y Veinw “1. ~ +e , 
all night, and not a soul left.” The expert hesitated before he answered * ¢ 
“Perhaps a soul did,”” whispered the prac- “Not one. Tried seven of ’em. Servants sn 9. - \ 
aoe 

















all say their masters are usually home by this 
time; but they haven't seen ’em to-night.” 

“And they're not here, either, unless 
they underwent an uncanny change.” 

“You don’t think ® 

“T don’t know what I think. I know that 
these gentlemen of the Alexander Club are 
a queer lot and are apt to—oh, it’s pr 
terous!”’ 


titioner tensely. “‘ You couldn’t see a soul! 

“What do you mean?” Ellis whirled and 
faced him. ‘Their souls left, I suppose, 
and their bodies changed into dummies!” 
He almost snarled in his irony. ‘‘And you 
didn’t see ’em go, Figgin?”’ 

“‘T see them every night— but I didn’t to- 
night. They usually leave between eleven 
and one. Not one of them left.” 














o0GE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 





The owner is assured that no 
matter what the current price 
of gasoline may be, his fuel 
cost will be unusually low 


This is not an accidental nor an occasional 
result. It is the general experience due to 
the design of the car. Its light, strong con 
struction was carefully calculated to promote 
economy as well as capable performance 


The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 




















Did You Ever See Them 
Feed the Hippopotamus? 


They throw whole buckets of 
what looks like “breakfast-food” 
into his mouth without even 
touching the edges. 


But that’s only one of the sights 
of “the big show.” There are the 
trick riders, the chariot races, the 
trapeze performers, the herd of 
trained elephants, and all of the 
other “stunts” which everybody 
loves. 

The big circus is coming to your 
town. Any boy may go at our 
expense. Write and let us tell you 
how. It’s our treat. 


Box 392, Sales Division 
The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Genuine Panama Hats 
n and hand-bDlocked, Black silk band. Leather 
Brims can be worn up or down. All headsizes. 


Prepaid $2.50 Each 


Money refunded if not satisfactc 
Panamas from 


ry. 
Write for free Catalog af $1.00 to $100.00. 


Hand- wove 
sweatband 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 303 Mercer St., New York City | 


| Russia had warned 


| but war. 


EVENING POST 


“Nothing’s preposterous in this room,” 
replied Ellis. ‘I should die—or go crazy— 
if I were a member of this club. 
like to smash that clock!” 

“We'd better go, then. 
getting on my nerves too; and besides, we 
have seventeen men to find. Vanished like 
smoke, by Jove!” 

“ Haven't you any theory?” 


“None. They either had a big scheme or | 
are the most devilish set of jokesters I ever | 


encountered. Probably both. They left 
those bodies—not only to mystify us but to 
make old Absalom think they were still in 
session. He could see ’em through the 
glass. Absalom, did you drink any wine— 
that they gave you?” 


“Yes; one glass,” I said. 


“Leaving three of their number doped— | 


the oldest and best-known three—and a 
doped butler in the pantry! 
problem; and we might as well wait until 
daylight for further investigations.” 


For the first time in all my quiet life I | 


found myself much spoken of in the press. 


For at noon that day, the time of Craige’s | 


wakening, not one of the seventeen club- 
men had reappeared. 
teen had been seen by living men since their 
entrance into the Alexander Club the pre- 
ceding night. 

Journalists came to see me in the next 
few days, but I told them little. In the first 


place I did not like to speak of the pri- | 


vate customs of the gentlemen. And then, 
again, the detectives had cautioned me con- 
cerning talking for the press. But Craige 
talked and Carter talked and Clifford Hawes 
talked, and the little they said I read in 
the newspapers. 

Craige had come to the rooms about nine 
o'clock, according to his custom. Yes, he 
had some wine, as was customary with him. 
He drank his last glass an hour or so before 
midnight, and it seemed to him to have a 
peculiar flavor; but he did not complain to 
Absalom. The clubmen had come as usual, 
wholly for social purposes, and had acted as 
usual. No, they had not spoken to him at 
all, as silence—except for whispers—was 
the custom at the Alexander Club. They 
might have appeared somewhat restless. 
He knew of no plans as to their disappear- 
ance; he was as baffled and astounded as 
the rest of London—and he had no expla- 
nations to offer. He supposed he had been 
drugged—and, yes, he remembered one 
other night when he similarly dropped to 
sleep. It was a month before—-just a few 
nights after the assassination of the Aus- 
trian prince by a Serbian anarchist. 

For the first time it occurred to me that 
Craige had been one of the three I had seen 
asleep; 
well. 

Carter told much the same story. He 
had felt drowsy and had dropped off to 
sleep. His wine had tasted the same as 
always. Hawes, the third of the gentle- 
men, the senior member of the club, did not 
remember his last glass. 

Another day and no sign of the clubmen. 
Another. They seemed to have vanished 
from the face of the earth. For a day or 
two the papers made vivid mention of the 
case, but then affairs of much more im- 
portance filled the columns—and London 
forgot. 

The realities. 
hold her 


rumors of war became 
Austria to 
hand from Serbia; and Germany—but you 
know all that. You know how in a few 
dark days the whole world went to war. I 
have no doubt that the affair of the Alex- 
ander Club would have stirred the world if 
it had occurred at any other time, but in a 
few, days the presg had space for no word 
Our own land drew her sword, 
and even old men, such as Carter and 
Craige and Hawes—or even I—were fired 


| with patriotism; so at once the strange dis- 


appearance was forgotten, except by a few 


And I'd 


This room is 


Nice little | 


Not one of the seven- 
| 





and Carter and Clifford Hawes as | 


Among these few were Storey and Ellis | 


and the three gentlemen. And I 
could forget. 
to find the missing ones. 

It came about that few, indeed, re- 
mained to mourn for the absent seventeen. 
Strangely not one of them had dependent 
families. And even I did not know it was 
the custom of the club to take in mostly 
bachelors. I thought it a queer coincidence. 
Not one of them had many friends or even 
large circles of acquaintanceship. They were 
all gentlemen, the papers said, and many 
of them had great wealth. Many had long 
resided in the city. Many were known in dip- 
lomatic circles and some had seen service in 
India. 

(Continued on Page 89) 


I never | 
Storey dropped all his work | 
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Vacation Time— 


Time to think of camps and bath- 
ing, and how to have most fun this 
summer. 

Time to look at your bicycle and 
that it is ready for use. 


see 


How about tires? 


‘Chain’ Tread Bicycle Tires 
are built 
as the 
tires. 


the 
‘Chain’ 


in exactly 
famous 


same way 
automobile 


Their anti-skid quality prevents 
side-slipping. 

They are so tough, so strong, 
scientifically made that they 
mighty hard to puncture. 

And, are such good-looking 
tires that boysand grown-ups, too, are 
proud to have them on their “ wheels.” 


So) 


are 


they 


Why don’t you use ‘Chain’ Treads ? 


Ask the best tire 
book,—he'll be glad 


dealer you know for Dan Beard’s nex 


to give ul to you, free. 


United States Tire Company 
*“Chain’ Tread Single Tube 
*Chain’ Tread G. & J. Double Tube 
BICYCLE TIRES 





JOU « an be both by owning the simple one- 
man “Midget farvel Self - Contained 
Roller . tour Mill and grinding wheat and 


25, 50 and 75 bbis 
1. One of the very 
nd honorable businesses 
ous can ons tate t money -makers 

Wolcott Milling C jemens, Mich., made $4220.00 in 
12 months; ES. Milling Co., Sturgis, Ky., $4628.26 in 
7 months; Burr Oak (Kans.) Mill & Elevator Co., $2500.00 

in 8 months; cones Sear ee oe 
You can do equa 
ent and influentia 





" 


y as well be financially independ 


The Anglo-American 
Mill Co. 
20-22 Trust Building 
Owensboro, Ky. 





Ls me Protect and Pay 
Sketch or Model for Search. 


PATENT 
BOOKS AND D ADVICE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 





° Modern Machine Shop and 
Business Sent Subs wt tm alee ta 
ne 


EngineLath «a efr rie rating —~ hinery, wantse xperi ienced man 
agement an business and some financial ability, or consol 


idativa. a3 ss: L.€ Turley, Pres't, Portsmouth, Obio 
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No—He Is Not HOT! 


Why should he be? Mowing the lawn, of course, is 
supposed to be a hot task, but the gentleman i in the pic- 
ture is garbed in Chalmers “* Porosknit ""—beneath his 


outer clothing. 


Notice that you see our friend through a section of the 
famous Chalmers “* Porosknit”’ fabric. Observe that the 
illustration is a reproduction of an actual photograph. 


This Underwear—so open—must be cool. It is light, 
elastic, loose-feeling, durable—with your satisfaction 
guaranteed to the limit. 


The Open Secret of Coolness 


Wearing Chalmers “Porosknit” is something like wearing no under- 
wear at all—only better because the fabric keeps the outer clothing 
from the body and absorbs perspiration, while the “holes” let your 
body breathe and permit perspiration to evaporate. It is the two 
combined —the “holes,” in the nght number, held together, if you 
please, by just the nght amount of light, fine fabric —that make this 
ideal Summer underwear for man and boy. 


Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed 


Underwear for Fall and Winter 
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CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Just examine any genuine Chalmers 
“ Porosknit"” Union Suit. Turn it in 

side out. Notice how strongly every 
seam is reinforced throughout. They 
are double - seamed by cover - seam 

ing. Note that there are no cum 

bersome flaps to gape open. Stretch 
the fabric. See the extra stitches 
surrounding each ventilating hole 
These, with the lock-stitch, prevent 
unraveling. 


With Chalmers “ Porosknit" Union 
Suits there can be no “ short-waisted ” 
feeling. The Closed Crotch is elastic 
and therefore cannot cut in the crotch 
It is comfortable, fits, stays put, can 
not gape open nor bulge. 
garment gives freely 
movement. 


| he loose 


with every 


This ‘underwear has been imitated 
But none can du 
plicate genuine Chalmers “ Porosknit” 
So insist that the 
label be shown you— sewn on the 
garment. 


without success. 


— none actual 


Ask Your Dealer 


For Men Any Style For Boys 
Shurts and Drawer 

S0c “=~ 25c 
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Regent Street, Butterick’s London Headquarters 


Avenue de "Opéra, Butterick’s Paris Headquarters 














Butterick Overseas 


SOR forty years Butterick has had an establishment 
on Regent Street in the heart of London. 


special English edition of The Delineator, printed by 
Butterick in New York, has a larger sale in the British 
Empire than any comparable magazine. 


Scores of titled English women are Butterick customers. 
letters in our possession advise that the present Prince 
of Wales, as a child, was dressed with Butterick as a 
guide 


Buttertch's Moden-Revue, The Delineator in German, 
is the leading magazine of its kind in Germany. From 
the Butterick establishment, 102 Leipziger Strasse, 
Berlin, it is circulated through 
Austria, Russia and central Europe. 


Le Muroir des Modes, The Delinea- 
tor in French (also published in New 
York), has a larger sale in Paris and 
throughout France than any similar 
periodical. 

The Butterick shop, 27 Avenue de 
l’Opéra, Paris, does the biggest busi- 
ness of its kind in the world. 


The Delineator,translated into Italian, 
is read all over Italy. 


| "Pelineator 
‘WOMANS ‘MAGAZINE. 


‘JHE D DESIG IGNER. 


E/ Espejo de la Moda, The Delineator in Spanish, pub- 
lished in New York, has its unique place in the Spanish- 
speaking countries. 


Each foreign country regards Butterick as its own 
national institution. 


Great as Butterick is abroad, Butterick is far greater in 
America. 


Just as Butterick’s foreign publications are translations 
from its American publications, so Butterick’s supremacy 
with the women abroad is but a repetition of Butterick’s 
hold on the women of America. 


For the same reason that Butterick leads in Paris, leads 
in London, leads in New York, i 
leads in Charleston, in Janesville, in 
New Orleans, in Ogden. 


The universality of women’s inter- 
ests needs no stronger proof than the 
appeal of the identical Butterick serv- 
ice in whatever language or whatever 
country. 


oe What opportunity does woman’s 
allegiance to Butterick service 
present to you, the AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURER, and you, the 
AMERICAN MERCHANT? 


Here are the names of a few of the titled English women who are Butterick customers 


wley Hon Secretary H. M. Queen Mary's Lady Cameron, 39 Hyde Park Gate 
ews tild, Friary Court, St. James Countess Brownlow, Belt House, G 
Lady Cunynghane, Badgeworth Court 
Aindale, Stoner House, Petersfield tenham 
t Purville Court, Henley on Thames 
Albans, 49 Cadogan Garde 


, Admiralty House, Que 


or Dowager of ( 

Manor H. ise, Teversal, Ma 

The Hon. Mrs. Dalgety, Lx bs Hall Rom 
The Dower House, Newland ey, Hants 

Lady Dale, Park Close, Englefield Green, Surrey 
Lady Mary de Mauny, Sandel, Sandelheath 


ford, Cullen House, Cullen 


. aaeaae Shifnal, Shrop: 
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re, Gran ad He tel, Harrogate 
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arisheld, Westfield Road, Edg ) ym. Mrs. Pita ae Wroxton, Banbury 
: Lady Gertrude Foljambe, Osberton, Worksoy 
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Combe, Pierrepoint, Farnham, ad ywler, Inverbroom, Garve, Ross Shire 
Firtle, Holme House, Lightcliffe, Yorks 
j aggan, Scainport laoverness, N.B. 


ex 
izell, Burton Court, Linton Ross 


urrey 
Hon. Mrs. Currie, The Deanery, Battle, Sussex 
Lady Poe, Heywood, Ballinakill, Queens County 
Hon. Mrs. Kenneth Campbell, 7 Cromwell Road, 
S. W. (Kinchurdy Boat of Garten, N. B 
v¢ MaVoress of Congleton, Berry Bank, C< 


ey, La Maison Bianche, Guernsey 
ady Clerk, The Barony House, Las 
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irington, Pormarton, Badminton 
Bennett, Forest Bungalow, 








Lady Henschel, Avi emore, Scotland 


ess Reuvii, Radnor, Lady John Joicey, Chute Lodge, Andover 
D udy Hudson Kinahan, The Manor, Glenville, 
roe Park k ‘Ro 1 moy 
ng Avenue E: aling Com- owager L 7 Kilmaine, Victoria Lodge, Wood 
The Chase, Whaddon, dige, Reigate, Surrey 
k r House, West Hoathby, 
esbourne House, Warwick 
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Hon Lady Mahon, Castlegar, Ahascragh, Ireland 
of Hereford, Lynton House, White- Lady O'Neill, Shane's Castle, Antrim, Ireland 
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Continued from Page 86 
Some of the greatest men of the past gen- 
eration had been members of the Alexander, 
said the papers; but the character of the 
club had changed in late years, though the 
club was still exclusive — unusually so—and 
still had prominent and distinguished men 
onitsroll. But, as was the case of the three 
left among the dummies— these who had 
been well known as adventurers in their 
youth—most of them had apparently re- 
nounced the world for the quiet, dull 
monotony of the Alexander Club. 

“Among them were men who had seen 
and known and played the game,” one of 
the papers said. “* They were all gentlemen 
in the fullest sense; but in seeing and learn- 
ing and playing they had grown tired of the 
world and wanted only deepest quiet. Per- 
haps in the final analysis of the problem 
this will explain their disappearance.” 

But I noticed one significant thing. The 
of the club, 
always hung their articles about the past 
lives of the three remaining members and 
who had been members years be- 
fore, hardly ever about the careers of the 
missing men themselves. Truly many pub- 
lic men knew them; but where they were 
born and who had been their fathers they 
did not know in most cases. Accurate knowl- 
edge of them was lacking, but the journalists 
did not mind; their pages were full of war. 
” Storey told 


press in describing the personne! 


tnose 


‘I have this to work on,” 


me. “They were all bored, bored, bored 
worse than you and I and others who 
have a little zest, a little struggle in our 


} 


lives, can imagine being. They didn’t read; 
they didn’t play; talk had long become triv- 
ial “ 

“But they whispered I said. 

“They didn’t even drink to excess,”’ the 
went on, not heeding me. 
**Heavenly Powers! I would sooner be dead 
than be a member of the Alexander Club.” 

“What do you mean? What do you 
think?” I asked 

“T haven't yet reached the point where I 
think. I can’t think—in this flare of war. 
Did you know, the three who were left un- 
were the only three 
presence in the world, so far as I can find 
out, was of any value to themselves or any- 
’ Each of these three had families. 
So, you see, the disappearance of the rest 
was more than a joke, or those three would 
included. And men can leave 
their families for a little journey.” 

Then I saw at what he was hinting; but 
I would not believe that such a fate had 
been the gentlemen's. 

In a few more days part— just part—of 
the mystery had been cleared up. Storey 
and his men had gone over every inch of the 
floor and measured it, searching for clews. 
They found clews, but no explanations. 
They found cases, supposed to have 
tained wines, in which the 
had ived 
block one day in the stone tiling in 
front of one of the fireplaces, and this they 
lifted. A short flight 
a sclosed 

I was present when Storey himse 
them into the shadow. He 
his light and his voice came up from « 


ee 
aiways, 


constable 


conscious whose 


one else 





have been 


con- 
grotesque dum- 
They found a 





mies been rece 


loose 
of hidden stairs was 
1 crept 


flashed 


it of 


aown 


the shaft 

“They lead to a | 

“Then that’s the way they left the build- 
ing!’ exclaimed Ellis 

“a they left it! We may fir dem on the 
rocks below. This thing looks as 
to the bowels of the eart! ( 
we "ll see.”’ 

“Is it strong 

“The rope 

Ellis, too, was brave, 
cavern 
creaking as 


dden lift.” 


f it goes 


yme down and 


good.” 
and I saw the shad- 
him I heard the 
rope go the lift des 
Their voices faded and at last ceased. 

But it came about that they found noth- 
ing on the They 


look 





ows of the hice 


ended, 


rocks below flashed their 


lights and saw only bare, cold wails. In 
their methodical way they started to 
search for a hidden exit. They tapped with 
their revolver butts; and at last they found 


a stone that gave out the expected hollow 
sound. 

They came up again for me, and the three 
of us went down into the clammy chamber; 
the two of them could not move the stone. 
The rocks were cold and damp, and the 
place seemed more like a tomb than a lift 
shaft. I remember that the spot of light 
above, gleaming like a star, was a mighty 
consolation. 

We pressed against the hollow-sounding 
rock and under our combined strength it 
gave. We crawled through an aperture 
thus revealed into a smaller chamber, even 








more cold and dark than the one we had 
just left In the floor was a rir vy attached 
to a round, flat stone, like the cover of a 
manhole. 
the flashlight as he lifted it 
All that came up to us was the sound 
chill of running water. 
the city’s great trunk sewers, 
block away, emptied into the river 
The chase was ended, so far 
was concerned. The river might 
The advertisements circulated 
brought no results; no trace of the gentle 
men of the Alexander Club could be found 
Truly hundreds of reports came in of How 
ards, seen in Cape Town; Sterling, in Rio 
de Janeiro; and Crawley, in New York 
and a hundred other places. They were all 
investigated and all came to not! 
Storey said that if the 
dragged seventeen bodies would be found 
“They were just bored to death,” said 
he “They sat up here in their shadows, ir 
their firelight, with their wine and their 
uncongenial geniality, and had nothing to 
do but sit and hate the world. The y 
all men of the same sort the ot 
dropped out. They had nothing 
heaven to live for. So I judge t 
formed a suicide pact and, wit 
mies, tried to get some sport out of the 
very passing.” 
And that was 
for months 


Storey’s eyes were gleaming in 
Jelow us lay one of 


as Storey 
Kee] ts 


secrets. 


river should be 


were 
hers had 
under 
e that they 
h the dun 


what the world believed 


and still believes if it thinks 





about it at all. There were no heirs to see} 
out the truth of the story 
None of the men had made w appa 


ently; and, though most of them had been 
considered wealthy, no estates of any in 

portance were left. Most of them provided 
for servants by leaving deposits for them ir 
the various banks. As for me, the gentle 
men left an amount in my name on de 

posit—advanced salary, they called it—t 

provide, I supposed, a fund for my decaying 
years. 

And here the story ends so far as is known 
by anyone except the members of the 
Alexander Club and their old 
myself, 


servilor 


For a long time I accepted Storey’ 
theory—that my masters had gone out of 
the world by \ 
Their bodies were not found, but this alone 
did not prove that the gentlemen had not 
so died. Often the river had held its dead 
But this was the starting point which led to 
the conclusion that my employers were not 
dead! What convinced me of it most, | 
think, was the fact that not then 
had willed or deeded away his wealtl 
wealth that I knew they must have had 
Surely they had left it in trust secretly, so 
that each might resume it on his returr 
And men who go that last and sures 
do not Perhaps i 
awaited them at the sewer’s mout! 
The months between now and 
gan to pass--three and four and five. The 
enigma was forgotten, as all things are for 
the most part forgotten, ar 
horror of war would soon ef 
Only occasionally was it mentioned about 


a quick and certain route 


one ol 





away return! 


1 the thrill and 
Tace it utter 
and detec 
tive agencies, as the greatest of unexplained 
mysteries In the fiftl 
denly sickened and died 
For a few days the papers found space 
for a repetitior 
Alexander Club, 
Craige’s former 


but other events filled the new 


the stoves in newspaper offices 


month Craige 1d 


of the 
hinging their stories 


strange tale of the 
connect 
ganization; 
columns and again the case 
Last winter Carter met hi 
liner, on which he was sailir gy for Italy, wa 
torpedoed, Only a few of the } 
concerning the vanishe 





features 
mentioned mnection wit 
Clifford Hawes, wort 
by work on a governmental com: 
had gone to Spain. Except the bu 


with its vacant floor, and perhaps the 


even nis ¢ 


organ 


zation 


taker of the clubrooms 


of the order that had beer Ar 


archive 


was old. old So I aske i Storey concerning 
Sharkey, the caretaker; and he told me that 
since the memorable July night Sharke 


had not bee n seen. 

A few days after this—a year and a half 
after the vanishing and only 
days ago—the summons came 

I was called to the parlor of my } 
boarding house. There a man, wit! 
thing of the appearance of a fo 
handed me an envelope. He waited while 
my shaking hands tore it open and drew 
forth the inclosure A card bore the note 

‘Your services are desired again by the 
Alexander Club.” 
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obiloils 


VACUUM Ol 


k est N. ¥ U.S.A 


COMPANY 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-wrade 
lubricants for every class of machinery 
Obtainable every where in the world 


Domestic Branches 


I splanation ‘ 


Gargoyle Mobiloil * 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “ 
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Left: Style 68699. High 
Homespun. 3483 Slack 5 
Brown and White and 3486 Green and 
White: at $18.56 

Write for large pictures of other styles, and the address of a nearby Dealer 

where Kenyon Coats may be obtained. We sell at Wholesale only. 
Kenyon Keareign Sport and Motor Coats, Overcoats and Raincoats, Palm Beach and Tropical 
Suits, are made ins large variety of light, medium and heavy-weight fabrics, for men and 
women 


16. High grade soft finish 
English Covert. 7854 Medium Tan, 7855 
Tan and 7856 Olive Tan; at $15.50 


C. Kenyon Company 
New York 


New York: Chicago: 


Congress and Franklin Streets 


Fifth Av. Bidg., 23d St. & Fifth Av. 

































































































No More 


what’ S 


ahead 


for Me— 


Vitalics last two 
and three times 
as long 





1 to know when 
your bicycle that you aren't 
ave to walk home Thousands of 
e riders have found that by paying just a 

and having Vitalic tires they can 


} 


more 


ride with just that assurance. Vitalics outwear 

| other bicycle tires fx » three limes ’ 
When you take a long look That's because they are built of the very 
ahead, what do you see? seudn TOME teh es eee tities eee aden a 
ij} grade rubber put in cheaper tires; tur © plies of 





le fabric, frictioned with pure 
ordinary bicycle fabric; an 
avy leak-proof inner tube of pure white 
your own bos bber. The result is a soft, flexible tire that 

An office desk, when you feel the need olds its life long after others have dried out 
of outdoor life and fresh air? | There many instances where Vitalics 


’ have ridden thousands of miles without trouble 
ps eho er ue — an il ithou ouble, 
If that’s the bes you can see, and so few instances where they have not, that 


Long hours and small pay? 


A time clock, when you want to be 
} «> 








ire 80 


it is 


time you looked in some other direction. it is almost a dead certainty that they will 
You can’t risk throwing up your pres- carry you through three oF f 
¥ seasons without interruption, 


ent job on the chance of finding some- - 

" rite for folder 
thing better. Too much depends on » Bo Manned 
that weekly pay envelope. Tire 

What you need is a “‘side-line,” one ihe Orcycie. 
that will return the greatest possible Continental Rubber Works 

ai “ : S . 1904 Liberty St. Erie, Pa. 

profit for every minute of spare time you 
give to it—one that has possibilities of 
developing into an independent, profit- 
able We have such an open 
ing. No experience is required; no in- 
vestment cessary 


From Boston 
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by the man who rode 
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Agency Division, Box 393 
The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I know that my voice sounded cracked 
and queer when I answered him. It was 


as if the summons had come from out the | 


grave. 

“What do you want me to do?” I asked. 

“Come with me,’’ my summoner replied. 

I thought I detected just a trace of alien 
accent. 

“At once?” 
“At once. 
first.” 

“Are we going away?” 

“T am to tell you that if you want to 
obey the summons it will nec -essitate your 
going away. As that your wish? 

“T will go”—and then I had to turn my 
head to hide what I would not have him 
see—‘“‘I will go anywhere to join them.” 

“A long journey,” he said slowly. 

“A long journey,” I repeated after him. 
“IT will pack my bags at once.” 

In my room I did it, and with palsied 
hands managed to strap and lock them. 
Then I joined the man in the little parlor. 
The housekeeper wished me a pleasant 
journey. 

It was a queer journey that we took, my 
guide and I. The first part of it was in a 
motor, down to the quay. There a ship was 
waiting and the crew talked in a different 
tongue from ours. He had engaged passage 
for both of us; and, though I had heard it 
was hard to leave port without long inves- 
tigations by officials—a wartime measure, 
of course—my conductor had apparently 
made all arrangements. In a little while 
the crew weighed anchor. 

Out upon that ship-plowed sea we sailed; 
and the sunlight kissed us, and the sails 
swelled in the wind. Spring it was, and my 
old blood ran fast again. So many springs 
I had seen come and go—come and go 
and I wondered what this would bring. 
Not long were we on the ship. 

Before we came to port—and what port 
it was I know not—my conductor gave me 
my last instructions. He brought out a pair 
of dark glasses, and these he gave to me. 

“I am under orders, sir,”’ he said. He 
called me “sir’—just as I have said. 
“‘IT have been sent to bring you to your old 
employers, and this journey on shipboard 
is only a small part of it. But you must be 
willing to do as I wish—as my present and 
your past employers have instructed me.” 

“T am willing,” I said. 

“You will see the need later. 
on those glasses. They will nearly blind 
you—but I know the way. And you must 
not ask any questions concerning the route. 
The purpose of it all will be evident in a 
little while,” 

The ship drew up to a quay in some fog- 
draped city on the coast of the North 
Sea—I think some place in Denmark. He 
led me down onto the docks and we took a 
train for somewhere. Then we changed to 
another train and rode a long time. Then 
we changed once more and hurried into a 
great city. There were a million lights and 
a million sounds, and I did not even know 
to what nation we had come. It was as if 
I were upon the dark trail to a hereafter. 

It was night when we left the train and a 
motor swung us across the city. Hestopped; 
he led me up a flight of stairs into rooms 
where the lights were dull and soft. Then, 
all at once, he whisked off the blinding 
glasses. 

Just for an instant I could not see; then 
the walls stood out of the gloom and I was 
in a long hall. Facing me was my con- 
ductor. 

“You have reached the end 
journey, sir,”’ he told me. 

I know that joy, joy flooded my heart at 
the thought. My masters—and I was to 
see and serve them again! 

“And here I meet the gentlemen?” I 
asked, hardly daring to believe that it was 
true. 

“*Listen—and you will hear their laugh- 
ter!” Truly, out into the dusk where we 
stood came a sound such as I had heard 
that night—decades ago, it seemed—when 
Sterling had made the speech. I do not 
know why that roaring laugh struck fear 
into my heart. “‘ You have only to go down 


You may pack your bags 


First, put 


of your 


the hall to the lighted doorway and find | 


them 

So I left him, joyful again, and tiptoed 
down the hall. I could not keep my lips 
from trembling. Then I came to a great 
doorway, through which white, bright light 
poured, and read the words emblazoned 


over it: Der ALEXANDER KLUB 


Then I tiptoed in and saw that the club 
was changed—-changed! All the forty-five 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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Your Sock 


The Ivory Garter has no metal 
It cannot rust or scratch the skin 
the soc 


oliory Farley 


The Padless Sock sang 


is light, does not bind, and nall and daint 


It is the garter that carries ou 


at all 
or tear 


ay By lightness, efficiency anc 


s the ideal garter for me af the —— 
Fit a pair to your leg at your haber s 

if he hasn't them, we'll irect 
PRICES: Silk 50 cts. Lisk ‘25 cts 
GUARANTEED in every way 

money back 

DEALERS: Order from jobber or dir 


t from us if he can’t supply you. 
IvoRY GARTER CO., Manufacturers 


New Orleans 


THE DOMINION SUSPENDER CO. 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canadian Distributors 


send 


your 








To educate your chil- 
dren,support a family, psy off a mortgage, 
dress better, uy a home or an automobile ? 
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World's Star 
Hosiery ana Kaen Knit 


Underwear 
We Have Helped More Than 9000 
orid's Star Hosiery and Klean-Keit Un 
st R (OMPT DELIV EKIESand PR ) 
LD TERR r c 


QORLDS STAR TING ©} 
. Dept. 323 Bay City, Mich 


L ee E-Z Garter= 
Gives Real Muscle Freedom 


* The cool, soft, easy. featherweight garter 
that gives real muscle freedom and never 
culs the leg ppreciat 
walks of lite 
é activities th 
in walking and running. Fat men like it, too 
f a porous, pliable, clastic web, 1° 
Washabk 


} Made of a poro 
| } inches wide ast No metal. Fits any 

leg. Silkaline 25« 

if your dealer « 


Silk SOc 

annet supply you 
direct from us enclosing remittance 
back if not perfectly satistied 
DEALERS: Write for our attractive proposition. i 


The Thos. P. Taylor Company, Dept. A, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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For every known pur 
pose. Also two copying 
Write on your letter head for 
free trial sample 


American Lead Pencil Co.. 221 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Cuts, 
tires. 
expense! 


Save % Your Tire Repair Bills 
Save Buying New Tubes and Casings 


A cut appears in your tire. You neglect it. Every time the wheel revolves, sand, dirt and 
water are pounded down into the hole. It gets larger and larger. Soon the sinew of the 
tire—the fabric—is exposed. It rots and weakens. Then some fine day—or more likely 
some rainy day—‘“‘ Bang,” goes the tire, both shoe and tube blown out. You have at least a J 
big repair bill to pay—more likely you buy a new tube and casing. A Shaler Vulcanizer 

nips these blow-outs in the bud by sealing the small cuts with new rubber, protecting the 
fabric and making the injured part as good as new. A Shaler Vulcanizer is the “ounce of 
prevention”’ that makes the “‘ pound of cure”’ unnecessary. It saves tires, time, trouble 
and roadside delays. It reduces your tire expense despite increased tire prices. 


The 5hALER Mends Tubes, Too 


Sy 


HAIER 








Send Coupon for Free Book 


Every motorist should read 
this book. 

It tells everything you should 
know about tires, the proper 
pressure to maintain—how to 
protect the tires while the car 
is idle in the garage—how to 
care for them in winter and 
extremely hot weather—how 
to avoid substances that rot 
the rubber and fabric. 

It gives splendid hints on 
the spare tire and its care. 
Free to car owners. 











It is as easy to make permanent tube 
repairs with a Shaler Vulcanizer as 
to use a temporary patch. Just fill 
the cut or puncture with new rubber 
attach the vulcanizer — fill the gen 
erator with gasoline or alcohol —light 
it—and when the fuel has burned 
out the repair is done. The heat is 
controlled automatically, no chance 
to overcure or undercure a repair. No 
watching orregulating. Nodangerous 
exposed blaze. No liquid fuel to spill. 


Tire makers indorse Shaler Vulcan- 
izers. Reliable dealers everywhere 
sell and recommend Shaler Vulcan- 
izers. Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
a Shaler and show you how easily and 
how quickly—yet how effectively it 
repairs cuts in the casing or punctures 
in the tube. 


onadian Distr John Millen & n, Lid 










The Shaler is the only complete 
line including vulcanizers of every 
type for every requirement of pri 
vate or public garages. In addition 
to the Vul-Kit model illustrated 
above, there is the Shaler Tube-Kit 
(for tubes only) at $2.00. A Shaler 
Ford-Kit (for Ford size tubes and 
casings) at $2.75; the Electric 
Model for home garage (vulcanizes 
all sized tubes and casings, by the 
city electric current) at $12.50; and 
complete large Garage Equipment 
(electric or steam heated) at $60.00. 
The Shaler is the standard Vulcan 
izer and is made by the largest 
makers of Vulcanizers in the world 
Take no substitute. Ask for and in 
sist upon the genuine Shaler. 


C. A. Shaler Co., 1400 Fourth St.,. Waupun, Wis. 


Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, V ancouver 


Vul-Kit 


Me oe 


SEND THIS COUPON 


| C. A. SHALER CO., 1400 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 
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IRVIN S. COBB 

With the German army in Belgium and 
France. Mr. Cobb says: 

“I can't think of any reason why I 
shouldn't say 1 like Tuxedo—because | 
do like it very much.”’ 





WYTHE WILLIAMS 

New York Times correspondent accred- 
ited to the French armies on the Western 
front. Mr. Williams says: 

**That ‘Tuxedo Process’ must be a 
wonderful thing, judging by Tuxedo to- 
haceo. The most enjoyable and satisfy- 
ing smoke | ever tried is Tuxedo.’’ 


lspthets| liane 


WALTER NIEBUHR 
With the German army during the drive 
on Warsaw, for the United Press. Mr, 
Niebuhr says 


‘Tuxedo is remarkably mild and de- 
lightfully fragrant. I find that I can 
smoke it all day and enjoy the last pipe- 
Jul just as much as the first.’’ 





Famous War Correspondents 


Smoke and Endorse Tuxedo 


Among the most brilliant men in the world today— 
men of genius, able thinkers, talented writers—are those 
who give us in vivid pen-pictures the stirring story of 
the greatest of all wars. ‘ 

On this page, world-famous reporters of the gigan- 
tic conflict tell why the modern war correspondent 
smokes Tuxedo. 

That brisk, wholesome taste of ‘‘Tux’’ keeps his 
mind alert and vigorous—and it’s so wonderfully mild 
and soothing he can smoke it any time, every time 
and all the time and never know he has nerves! 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 

Tuxedo is made of ripe old Burley leaf, aged 3 to 5 
years—and— it’s ‘Tuxedo Processed!”’ 

That’s the big, overshadowing reason why Tuxedo 
is in a class by itself—the ‘‘ Tuxedo Process.”’ 

The choicest leaf that grows may be aged for many 
years—and it will still lack the perfect mildness and 
mellowness essential to a comfortable, wholesome 
smoke. 

But—after the aged leaf has been ‘‘Tuxedo Proc- 
essed,’’ every particle of bite is absolutely removed— 
the tobacco becomes supremely mild—and you can 
smoke Tuxedo all you please—the sweet, fragrant, 
pleasant smoke that makes your pipe your best friend. 

Tuxedo has plenty of imitators— but you insist on 
getting Tuxedo and avoid disappointment. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Convenient, glassine-wrapped, a Famous green tin, with gold 
5c lettering, curved to fit pocket l Oc 


moisture-proof pouch . . . 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


eaten 
Illustrations 
are about one- 
half size of real 
packages. 
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RICHARD HENRY LITTLE 
At the front in the Spanish-American, 
Russian-Japanese and the present Euro- 
pean wars. Mr. Little says: 


**1 have found Tuxedo a faithful 
companion in the field and in the camp. 
In all my campaigns I have regarded a 
few good pipes and a plentiful supply of 
Tuxedo tobacco as the most important 
part of my impedimenta.”” 


Fikannd Nanny Cathe 


WM. PHILIP SIMMS 

Manager Paris Bureau United Press and 
the first American correspondent permitted 
to visit the French front. Mr. Simms says: 

** Tuxedo gives me more real pleasure 
than any other tobacco I ever smoked. 
It always tastes good, outdoors or indoors, 
morning, noon or night.’’ 
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HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE 

Saw action with the Germans on Doth 
the French and Russian fronts for the 
New York World. Mr. Swope says: 

** There’s a lot of comfort and satisfac- 
tion in a pipe when the tobacco doesn’t 
bite your tongue. Tuxedo never does and 
that’s why I enjoy Tuxedo so much.’”’ 
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Compare the appear- 
ance of your Cheney 
Cravats after two 
months with your other 
two-months-old ties. 

Then you will want to 
duplicate their unvary- 
ing quality by having 
your dealer always 
show you this mark in 
neckband before 
buying— 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers 


Ave. and 18th Street 


New York 











CLEVELAND,O. 








money by mail with this large 
safe bank are: 
Safety 
Convenience 
Send 
booklet * 
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| so we could talk over our plans together 


(Continued from Page 90) 
years that I had served had not seen such a 
change as this year and a half had brought 
In the second before they noticed me I saw 
how frightful had been the transformation. 

There were many tables, all with white 
covers and steins—not dainty, sparkling 
goblets—on them. I saw sleek waiters 
many of them—moving about the brilliant 
room with trays of food and tankards. The 
place was full of chat and roaring laughter 
And the gentlemen—some of them I hardly 
knew, because of the beards they had 
grown and their greater girths. Then, all 
at once, they noticed me and quite a few 
came forward. Sterling reached me first 

“Absalom! Old Absalom!” he said. 
“Your hair is white.” 

It was, indeed; and so was his. We 
were two old men together, Sterling and I. 
Just for an instant he pressed my hands 
with his fine, soft ones. 

“You look—like you didn’t understand, 
old Absalom. Don’t you—yet?” 

I shook my head and started to speak; 
but laughs, laughs from all those men about 
the tables stilled me and frightened me. A 
vast dread, a fear half formed, set my blue 
veined hands a-trembling. Sterling turned 
imperiously, and at once the laughing 
ceased. 

“You tell him, Von Conrad,” Crawley 
said to Sterling. 

Then Sterling—who will never be any 
thing to me but Sterling—told me. The 
gorgeous waiters lined up against the wall 
to listen. 

“And you didn’t understand, Absalom,” 
he began. “And England didn’t under- 
stand. Of course they couldn’t!”" A world 
of scorn for my nation was in his tone 
“But it’s queer you didn’t ever guess, 
Absalom! Do you remember that, after 
years and years, the older men dropped 
out?” Hedid not wait for my reply. “ Did 
you notice that all who were elected were of 
the same kind? You remember that some 
of them were dropped from the list— by 
us—in the late years? And, finally, do you 
remember the shipments of wine that came 
each week—-with such queer labels? Each 
week one of us went supposedly to visit 
contine ntal wine merchants, to buy it.” 

a mes there were two that went,” 
I said 

‘Truly there were.”” Sterling laughed. 
“And the three of the Old Guard who were 
left at last—Craige and Carter and 
Hawes—never guessed! Yes; there were 
two of us who went when it came the turn 
of some one of those three to go. Always at 
those times one of us went too. They never 
noticed it. Absalom, if you could have read 
those labels— the printing was all in code 
you would have been the wisest man in 
England—in war matters, anyway. Each 
week a case of wine came from Berlin.” 

“Berlin!” | whispered. “‘ Thisis Berlin?” 

“Of course! Each week; and every one 
of those bottles bore instructions—what we 
were to do, we seventeen that disappeared, 
and Gottlieb—Sharkey, you called him 
the caretaker. Our duties for the entire 


week would be written on the labels, and | 
the duties of thousands of men and women | 


in the city. At the end of the week one 
of us would go, as if to buy wine, and person- 


ally report what we had found out. Some- | 


times, when there were maps to send, they 


went in a little compartment in the bottoms | 
of the dark bottles we had emptied. Gott- 


lieb attended to them. 

“We knew, shortly after the assassina- 
tion in Bosnia, that the time to go was 
drawing near. We knew, as soon as Austria 
sent her ultimatum to the Serbs, that it had 
come. We vanished, and you were the only 
thing left of all those years—those years of 
boredom that we lived and drank like Eng- 
lishmen—that was endeared to us. We 
wanted you to pour our drinks again, old 
Absalom; so we sent for you, and you have 
come by the same route that we come and 
go on our business.” 

“And you were spies? Spies!” I cried 
pleading with them by my tone to tell me 
I was wrong. 

“Not just spies, Absalom. The head of 
the whole system of German espionage in 
England—from whence all instructions 
went out and all information came in. The 
strategic board of it—and the three Eng- 
lishmen that still belonged—Carter and 
Craige and Hawes— never suspected! No 
one could suspect such a club as the Alex- 
ander, with its honored name. 

“We had the lights darkened—so we 
could pass papers unseen among us. We 
ordered that conversation be in whispers 
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There's a Goggle 
Made for You~ 


Faces, like figures, are hard to fit, because no two 
are exactly alike. You can buy clothes that fit you, 
become you and satisfy you. You can buy goggles 
that meet your requirements, goggles that are 
‘“‘different.’’ Try a pair of 
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GOGGLES 
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and know what goggle perfection means. There's a style to fit 
the bridge of your nose, the circumference of your eve. They 
fit tight, “stay put,’ never feel uncomfortable Dhey look 
*emart,’” they fully protect 
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Your dealer has the goggle that’s just the thing for your fac« 
Let him ft you. Ask him to show you the Zylbex Self-Adjusting 
Goggle and Albex | ve Protector 










Look for Willson Goggles in fig ie the 
the handsome mahogany-col- Picotes 
. . ase 
ored W illson Display Case. The 
goggle to suit your taste and 


requirements is there, and the 


CUE 


price to suit your purs« 
Price, $1.50 to 25¢ 


T. A. WILLSON & CO., 
Reading, Pa. 











(9 Before You BuyA Rehigerator | 


\ ie let me tell you something about the GREAT WHITE 
P FROST SANITARY REFRIGERATOR — Best and 
Cheapest 




















Direct from factory to you. 
30 days’ free trial. Freight 
prepaid. Easy payments. 
Awarded GOLD MEDAL 
at Worid's Fair, San Francisco 
Exposition, 1915 
Postal TODAY will bring > Whit its Ero 
FREE CATALOG with ti 
H. L. SMITH, President ite ‘rost 
White Frost Refrigerator Co 
Dept. C 7, Jackson, Mich. U. 8. A 














Seat Cover 
Prices Reduced 


Buy Direct— 
Save Money 
——— f 

Give your car that distinctive touch of smartness and luxury added to any car by 
Globe Seat Covers. There is no necessity now to pay high prices. Globe Seat Covers, of 
best quality waterproof or washable materials, cost much less than most other makes 


Buy Direct —Save Money Perfect Fit For Any Car 














Here are a few examples of Globe Globe low prices: Covers for Globe Seat Covers are made from correct patterns, and we 
Chalmers now only $20; for Hudsons only $25; Cadillacs guarantee a periect ht for any model of any car. They are ready 
$20; Buicks $18; Packards $30; Overlands $17. Other cars for delivery, ready to put on — no waiting, no mistakes or 
at proportionately low prec es. We sell direct to you at fac tory alterations y ° Ss 
— F Car Needs Th ! Write For Samples 

ver y ar ee s them! We send Globe Seat Covers on approval, and you pay only 

Save the leather upholstery from wear and preserve its if satished. Send name, model and year of car for hiteen 
life and comfort —eliminate the soiled clothes nuisance and samples of fabncs with pnces and handsome illustrated Seat 
always enjoy fresh, clean upholstery Cover Book free i ; ; 

GLOBE SEAT COVER CO., 140 Hamilton Ave., Racine, Wis “ omy gene ail 














THE SATURDAY 





me SOO, 


in Prizes 


For the Best Sugges- 
tions of What is Being 
Said in the Above Pic- 
ture, The Carter’s Ink 
Co. Will Give a 


FIRST PRIZE - - $150 
SECOND PRIZE - 100 
THIRD PRIZE- - 50 


Also 20 honorable- 
mention prizes of 


$5each- - - 100 


Why not suggest NOW what is being said? 


OU still have opportunity to win a prize in this Picture 
Contest. If your answers reach us not later than May 25th, 
and you are a prize winner, we will send you a check within 10 
days thereafter. You can easily suggest answers (as many as you 
wish), each of not more than 25 words, Mail them to our Boston 


Office, “Contest Dept.” 
the magazines and displayed i in stationers’ windows. 


All winners’ names will be published in 
If the prize- 


winning suggestions are duplicated, equal prizes will be awarded. 


Why not go NOW to your stationer’s, see the big reproduction of 
this picture and then send us your answers? 


Every stationer displaying the above picture—in fact, every good 
stationer-—will be glad to show you his complete line of 


CARTER INX QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Writing Inks 


Mucilage Paste 


Boston, New York, The CARTER’S INK CO., Chicago, Montreal 





Keeping up 
with expenses 


is an occupation 
that makes most 
of us hustle 





HERE 1s one sure 

way, however, of fill- 
ing your pocket-book to 
meet any emergency. 

By forwarding the local renewals 
and new subscriptions for The Sa‘ur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman 
you can earn all you need to pay the 
butcher, the baker and the landlord. 

Some representatives who give 
us a spare hour a day average 
$15.00 amonth, Others putting in 
full time earn $50.00 a week. 

If you are tired of financial wor- 
ries, write for “The Way To An 
Independent Income.’’ Address: 
Box 390 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square 


Agency Division, 


Philadelphia 




















A Delicious Vegetable 
A Wholesome Food 
In Generous 5c and 10c Containers 
At Every Dealer 


EVENING POST 


without suspicion. And lastly, when we 
left those three in their chairs’’—and 
Sterling’s voice nearly broke into a laugh— 
“‘we left the dummies too—to show those 
Englishmen what they were in reality. 
But they never even saw the irony of it!” 
He stretched out his hand—perhaps to 
take mine—and I jumped back from him. 
Then the poisoning bitterness of my heart 
came rushing out in a torrent of wild words. 
“And I wasted my life on you!” I cried. 
And my voice rose until it cracked into a 
sob. “Spies! And you sent for me!” 
Then words came that I did not know 
I even knew. The cursings of a Lear. I 
know that while I did it, while the hate and 
despair in my heart were passing off, I 


looked them in the eyes as man to man. | 


Words of hate; and for a while their dazed, 
broad faces stared at me, maddened me. 
I was old—almost as old as I am now—but 
my hateful words were as hot and wild as if 
I had been young. Then my age, my long, 
long years, came swooping back to me, and 
all my nerves gave way. At once I was an 
old man again, broken by a wasted life, 
and my eyes, beneath their dry and wrin- 
kled lids, flooded so that I could not see. 

I tried to turn away, 
think I was still young and strong enough 
to resent such treachery; but I could not, 
for now they were standing all about me. 
They tried to soothe with words, and their 
fine soft hands rested on my shoulders. 
Then Sterling—he whom the others called 
Von Conrad—suddenly spoke again, above 
the rest. The zeal in his voice made me 
turn to him. 

“Old Absalom!” 
lishman!”’ 

And we two looked each other in the 
eyes—as gentleman to gentleman; as hon- 
ored foe to foe. 

“Absalom,” he said again quite softly, 
“T thought you were only a servant; but I 
see you are an Englishman, and a worthy 
foe. We didn’t understand you, man—or 
your nation, either. We know that it won't 
be easy tocrush you now. The same guide 
is at your command—to lead you back to 
your home again.” 

So he shook my hand and squeezed it, 
and I walked out into the shadows of the 
hall. 


he said. “You Eng- 


I have little more to tell. I came home 
and settled down to my former life, half 
thinking I should let this story be buried 
with me. But in these few days the bitter- 
ness has begun to leave my heart, and a 
queer hope, a fancy of an old man that may 
seem laughable to you, has begun to come. 
I know that I shall hardly last out the years 
of war, and by then my hand will be un- 
steady. But afterward—what then? 

Perhaps at the end of all those who were 
concerned in the story of the Alexander 
Club, those who were members when I 
came, those who had gone before—and the 
Germans that came later—the sessions will 
be renewed. When the wars are over, and 
when those human attributes that separate 
the Alexanders from Der Alexanders have 
all been purged away by death, perhaps 
their souls may meet. 

In fancy I can see them! In some vasty 
clubroom in the Shadow they will have their 
chairs, and their ethereal wines, and perhaps 
their fires. Then Old Absalom will be amon g 
them all—to ply their wines for them. 


A Boring Job 


F PECULIAR ways of earning a living 
one of the oddest is reported by a New 
“Orleans attorney. 

A colored man was brought into court 
on some minor charge. The judge, follow- 
ing the usual routine, after asking his 
name, demanded: 

“What is your occupation?” 

“Well, sah, jedge, Ise a wormhole borer 
in a antique-furniture shop.” 


~ 
‘Wil ills tos 
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so that they might | 
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BOTTLE 
N 


23 


Something ICY- “4 
aoa a 


y your deal U 
ection. Or sen nd » 


i Y- HOT ‘Be ttles 
neither fire nor ix The te 
of contents cannot t be affex te 4 by out 
side air. No chemicals are used 

4 Just fill bottle and cork it. 


erature 


Keeps Contents 
Icy-Cold for 72 Hours 
Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 
There's an ICY-HOT for every | 
pose—Carafes and Pitchers for tl! 

Bottles s 


y home ne san 1 y HO I 
sable for ienpine bat | 
oper temperature and invalid’s brot 
or food, ail 

or bother ‘ eC] ) 
s hot or cold drinks when motor 
» yachting, hunting, fishing, etc 


Ask Your Dealer 


Look for name ICY-HOT on bottom 
Accept no sult it rotected against 


be n§ . 

ic Y: HOT y ee Kit 
for Workers end Sehe pol 
Children. Ma 


weight 


t 4 t it { 
Icy-Hot Bottle Co., Dept. B, Cincinnati, O 











( With the heroine in boots ) 
By Maria Thompson Daviess 


Author of 

**The Melting 

of Molly’ 
Once In very many 
moons you will meet 
a fiction character 
with a personality a 
\ carlet 
igerT 


The Daredevil | 


All Bookstores $1.35 Net 


Publishers REILLY & BRITTON 


Chicago 











For hardserv- 
ice in powerful 
motors. The 

plug with the Big 
Porcelain — Big 
Points — Big Shell 
—Big Results. 
Guaranteed Forever 
Sold Everywhere 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 

















On every out-of-doors day— 


KODA 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPA 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kode 
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A City. 
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Demand for the New 
EERLESS KIGHT 


EMAND for the new PEERLESS EIGHT has over- 


taken the production, and Prrrtess Dealers now under 


fabababababababai 


contract are asking for more cars than it-is possible 
to produce at the present time, while many other dealers, 
thoroughly equipped to market the Perrrtess product, have 
applied for selling rights in territory not yet assigned. 

The production of the Perrriess Eight is being increased 
as rapidly as possible, so that additional cars may be available 
for new territory by mid-summer or early fall. 

Prertess standards of manufacture will not permit haste 
at the sacrifice of quality, and selling rights will be extended 


to new territory only when there is reasonable assurance that 


ETSETSETSETSETSCTSCISCTSCISETSCISCTSCISCENCING 


the demands of this territory can be satisfactorily supplied. 


CHARACTERISTICS, PEERLESS EIGHT: Perertess V-Type Eight-Cylinder Motor, 
Cylinders 344x5; A. L. A. M. Rating, 33.8; Brake Horsepower, 80; Force Feed Oiling; 125” 
Wheelbase; 35x4! Tires; Unit Power Plant; Multiple Dise Clutch; Selective Transmission 


4 


Touring $1890 


ALL 
THAT THE 
NAME IMPLIES 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY I .icensep UNDER KARDO COMPANY PATENTS] CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Makers also of PEERLESS TRUCKS 


Pereira terrae 
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From Every Point of 
View—Firestone 


Tires Satisfy 


S a practical tire buyer you 
demand service first; next, 
you want a fine appear- 

ance. Firestone specialists have 
brought tire building to the point 
of excellence where you can have 
both. 


The Red Side Wall and Black Tread, 
the trade-mark of Firestone Tires, har- 
monizes with any car, and adds ele- 
gance of appearance to Firestone in- 
built values. 


The word, Firestone, carries authority 
of specialized science with’ the name 
and personal responsibility of the 
maker, assuring you, on any car, under 
all conditions, the economy of Most 
Miles per Dollar. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
‘‘America's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers" 
Akron, Ohio— Branches and Dealers Everywhere 








00 children—like this little gir] 


with the little curl—bright-eyed 
and eager for Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes and good top milk, a little at a 
time, poured in at the side of the bowl. 


It is a remarkable fact that there is no storage space at 
Kellogg’s. Each day’s production is shipped crisp from 
the ovens in the Kellogg WAXTITE package—that 
keeps the fresh, good flavor in and all other flavors out. 


Little folks recognize the delicious 
oven-flavor of Kellogg’s—the original. 
Their knowing little appetites are 
responsible for the constantly 
increasing popularity of Kellogg’s 
—everywhere. 


WK Mobloge 

















